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Gold Dust 


will relieve the housewife of half the burdens of housework. It 
will do all the hard part of cleaning without her assistance. 


GOLD DUST is simply a vegetable oil soap in powdered 
form, which starts to dissolve and cleanse the instant it strikes 
the water. For cleaning anything and everything from cellar to 
attic, GOLD DUST has no equal. 

GOLD DUST is, moreover, a positive antiseptic. It drives 
out germs, and sterilizes everything it touches. 


For washing dishes, scrubbing floors, cleaning woodwork, 
oil cloth, silverware and tinware, polishing brasswork, 
cleaning bath room pipes, refrigerators, etc., softening 
hard water, washing clothes and making the finest soft soap, 


“Let the GOLD DUST Twins do your work’’ 


Fairy Soap 


will add to the pleasure of your toilet and bath. It lathers freely in 
either hot or cold water, soothes and softens the tenderest skin, 
cleanses thoroughly and leaves the whole body sweet and wholesome. 


FAIRY SOAP is made from choice edible products. Pay 25c 
or soc for a soap, if you will, but you will get no more soap merit 
and purity than are found in FAIRY SOAP at 5c. 


FAIRY SOAP is the best white floating soap on the market 
today, and the equal of any soap sold at any price. 


Order a cake today of your grocer or druggist. 


‘“‘Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ in Your Home?”’ 


Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 


will not only cut your soap bill in two, but make your clothes last 
twice as long—double economy is the result. 

SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP *(N. R.) is white and 
will not injure the hands; SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP 
*(N.R.) will wash woolens and flannels (your own lingerie and baby’s 
fine things) without the slightest danger of shrinking; SUNNY 
MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP #(N. R.) will do equally good work 
in hot, cold, hard or soft water; SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY 
SOAP #(N.R.) will do more work and better work than soaps con- 
taining naphtha, ammonia, borax, etc. 


*(N. R.)— Means “‘No Rosin.””, SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP contains 
no rosin. Rosin is an adulterant and will rot and ruin clothes. Because it is 
all soap, one bar of SUNNY MONDAY LAUNDRY SOAP will do the work 
of two bars of any other laundry soap. 





THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Makers, Chicago 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 


your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy 
containing the blank has been packed. In requesting 
change of address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the tenth of April to avoid miss- 
ing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery 
carriers can supply Postal money orders. 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 
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The Price of The Journal 


By subscription: One Dollar_and Fifty Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto 
Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. 
Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, 
except in Toronto, where the price is $1.50 a year. 
Single copies: 20 cents each, except in Montreal and 
Toronto, where the price is 15 cents. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence, payable by international 
money order ($2.50 in American money); Single 
copies, 11 pence each (22 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.] 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Barristers Hall. BuFFato: 507 White Building 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
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The Editor's Personal Page 


that are very similar and yet have vastly differ- 

ent meanings. One word is ‘‘ editor”? and the 
other is ‘‘ editorial” : the correct distinction between 
these words is very little understood. 


| ‘HERE are two words in the English language 


THE WORD ‘‘ EDITOR” REPRESENTS one 

who edits: that is, one who oversees the 

selection, preparation or arrangement of mate- 
rial for publication. Notice, please, the word ‘‘ over- 
sees’’?: he is an overseer: not an indorser, mind 
you: not an approver, but an overseer: he fills a 
personal office, and yet he must make it and keep it 
strictly impersonal. But the moment you add ‘* ial” 
to the word the definition passes from the necessarily 
impersonal to the strictly personal. Then you have 
something which emanates from the editor himself. 





Now APPLY THESE TWO WORDS to this 

magazine: the word ‘‘ editor’? applies to all 

the pages in the magazine save three in this 
number: this page and those pages numbered 5 and 
6, which two pages are, as they are marked, ‘‘ edi- 
torial.” There you have the distinction. In other 
words, the editor of THE LApiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
has selected, prepared and arranged all the literary 
material on the pages of the magazine: he has seen 
and overseen it. But—and this is the point to be 
marked —his selection of the articles does not mean 
that he personally indorses or approves the senti- 
ments expressed on all pages. His office it is to select 
what he deems to be the best that comes to him or 
that he can secure. Behind his selection there is 
what is called a ‘‘ policy’’: that is, a fixed course or 
plan of action: a system of administration. In the 
case of a magazine this word ‘‘ policy’? generally 
means a fixed line of action as to the character of the 
subjects that shall or shall not be discussed — this dis- 
crimination being, of course, dependent upon the aim 
or character of the magazine. 











IN THE CASE OF THIS MAGAZINE its ‘‘policy’’ 

is to cover as broadly and helpfully as possible 

all subjects appertaining to woman and the 
home. Of course, these are broad subjects: they 
practically take in almost all phases of life. They 
take on all shades of belief and opinion, and in 
order to have a policy that is broad and comprehen- 
sive the magazine must reflect all the different con- 
sequential beliefs and opinions. This the editor 
must constantly bear in mind. His decision is not: 
‘*What do I think? Does this writer express my 
opinions, my beliefs?’? He must decide: ‘‘ Does this 
writer express the beliefs, the opinions on this par- 
ticular subject well enough for us to print the article?”’ 
That is all—together always with the second point: 
“Is the subject of sufficient interest to print the 


article?” 
8 because of constant misconception on the part 
of our readers that whatever this magazine 
prints it, of necessity, ‘‘ advocates”’: it ‘‘ indorses’’: 
it ‘‘approves.’’ It does not. Neither the owners of 
the magazine, nor the editor, nor the editors are fur- 
ther responsible for the views expressed in any part 
of the magazine, except on this page and on the pages 
marked ‘‘ In an Editorial Way,” than for the wisdom 
of presenting those views. Any reader has a perfect 
right to call that wisdom into question, but he or she 
has no right to say to the editor: ‘‘ Because you pub- 
lish an article by Mrs. Eddy you indorse the principles 
of Christian Science: Because you print an article 
by Doctor Still you are an osteopath: Because you 
publish an article by the Pope you are a Roman 
Catholic,’ and so on. Pray, eventually what kind of 
conglomeration would an editor be, since during the 
course of a year he prints the views of the repre- 
sentatives of all religions, faiths and beliefs that come 
his way? 


WE ARE TRYING TO MAKE all this clear 





WHEN YOU READ THIS PAGE, however, and 
when you read the pages ‘‘In an Editorial 
Way,”’ then you have the expression of those 
who are back of the magazine: that is ‘‘editorial”’ : 
in other words, self-expression. And that editorial 
expression may often be absolutely diametrically 
opposed to the expressed views in some article in the 








same issue of the magazine. This ‘‘ inconsistency,”’ 
as so many call it, seems to puzzle thousands of 
readers. They cannot understand, for instance, how, 
in an editorial expression, the editor may write vigor- 
ously in favor of simplicity of dress, and then, on 
another page in the same number, present a ‘‘ fussy” 
frock, the very opposite of simplicity. The explana- 
tion is very simple: it is the expression of two differ- 
ent minds: of two differing viewpoints. The editor 
thinks he is right in advocating simplicity: he says, 
‘* These are my views”’: the designer of the ‘‘ fu: 
frock thinks she is right in giving a touch of orna- 
mentation, and says, ‘‘ This is my idea.’’ The 
decision is left for the reader to choose according to 
her taste and her conviction: both sides are there. 
Of course, some sort of harmony and unity is tried for 
ina magazine. But a magazine would be rather dull 
reading if every article simply voiced the editorial 
expression, or amplified the editorial viewpoint. 
Besides that, the differing viewpoints on the part of 
the public must be borne in mind. The woman who 
believes in fussiness of dress has just as much right 
to that her belief be expressed in a magazine that 
she supports by her subscription as has the woman 
who believes in simplicity of costume. 
























THIS EXPRESSION OF BOTH POINTS of view 
takes ona curious study of human nature when 
one sits in an editorial chair and watches the 
We may publish, for example, a pictorial 
article describing the life of Pope Pius X at the 
Vatican. Immediately there issues a stream of let- 
ters from readers of all shades of Protestant beliefs 
protesting against what they call our ‘‘ indorsement 
of Roman Catholicism.’ ‘* Yours is a Protestant 
magazine”? (mind you, we have never said that it 
was!), says the writer, ‘‘and you have no right to 
enter our homes and advocate a religion in which we 
do not believe.’ But suppose we turn the matter 
around, and how about the scores of articles voicing 
Protestant beliefs entering the homes of our Roman 
Catholic subscribers? Yet it is a significant fact that 
never a word of protest comes to us from the thou- 
sands of our Roman Catholic readers with regard to 
a single article that we have ever published voicing 
Protestant beliefs ! 

In our last Christmas issue we published an article 
by Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy, the head of the 
Christian Science Church. Scores of angry letters 
at once descended upon us from church members of 
other than Christian Science belief, the most vituper- 
ative outbursts coming from ministers. We were 
“‘ advocating Christian Science’’—even the editor 
had, according to two or three letters, turned Christian 
Scientist! But during the years that we had printed 
religious and medical articles expressing beliefs 
diametrically opposed to Christian Science principles, 
have we ever received a word of protest from Christian 
Scientists? Not one! 

The Christmas before we gave room in our maga- 
zine to the views of two of the most distinguished and 
honored rabbis of the Jewish faith. At once there 
poured in a flood of letters of protest from those of 
Gentile faith. The only difference here was that the 
editor was not accused of having turned Jew! But 
as to the scores of articles that we had published 
voicing the Gentile beliefs, had we ever received one 
word of protest from our Jewish readers, although we 
number them by the tens of thousands? Not one! 








NO SINGLE MAGAZINE of general circulation 

has perhaps given over so much space to 

articles voicing the principles of the ‘‘ regular 
medical profession,’ or has had so many doctors of 
the allopathic school among its contributors. Nota 
word of protest has ever issued from the thousands 
of our readers who believe in the medical principles 
of the osteopathic school of treatment. But two 
months ago we deemed it wise to allow Doctor Still, 
the founder of the School of Osteopathy, to tell how 
he discovered his treatment of the sick. And, presto! 
Immediately there issued forth a shower of abusive 
letters roundly condemning us because we ‘‘advo- 
cated’’ osteopathy. This time, again, the editor had 
turned: now he was an osteopath! Although there 
happened to be in that same issue of THE JouURNAL 
not fewer than six articles by physicians of the 
allopathic school of medicine, those were completely 





overlooked, and we were we were 
‘‘indorsing quackery!” 

THE JOURNAL has given, it is safe to say, during 
nearly twenty-five years of its existence, fifty articles 
dealing with the eating and cooking of meat. Nota 
word of protest has ever come from the thousands of 
non-meat-eaters and vegetarians who read this maga- 
zine. But one article in which the writer advocated 
the absolute doing away of meat-eating serves to 
bring scores of letters to us accusing us of advocating 
a vegetable diet! Once more the editor had changed 
his skin: now he was a vegetarian ! 


osteopaths’’: 











IN OTHER WORDS, JUST SO LONG as we 

print articles which echo the notions, the 

beliefs and the convictions of the largest num- 
ber of persons, we are right and we are applauded. 
But the moment we depart from those lines that are 
deemed ‘‘ right’’ we are ‘‘ faithless to our trust’’: 
we are ‘‘ dangerous in our influence’? —we are just 
plainly and simply wrong! We must go along the 
lines of least resistance: we must put our ears close 
to the ground, listen to the views of the largest num- 
ber of people, and then echo only what they think, 
what they believe! Intelligent editing that would 
be, would it not? How fair and broad a magazine 
of that kind would be! How comprehensive! It 
makes no difference whether we have readers who 
are Jews, Roman Catholics, Christian Scienti: 
vegetarians or osteopaths: their views and belie 
must never be expressed: they must find no voice in 
the magazine. The magazine must be for all, of 
course —so long as all means us! We must accept 
the subscriptions of other readers, oh, yes! but as to 
their views and beliefs, no, they must find no expres- 
sion, because — well, because they are wrong! That 
is, they do not think as we do, and, of course, that 
makes them wrong! Nothing can be simpler than 


that! 
8 no magazine has ever, to our knowledge, had 
a clientéle of readers so loyal to its interests, 
so intimate with its editors, so closely allied in spirit, 
as has THE LApigs’ HoME JouRNAL. And it may 
be this very sense of loyalty, this unusual sense of 
confidence that has been given us, that makes thou- 
sands of readers so zealous for the contents of our 
magazine. But no interest, no loyalty, no confidence 
is worth the giving or worth the taking if it is so 
narrow, so bigoted that it fails to realize that we do 
not all think alike: that there are two sides to every 
question, and that the one who thinks differently 
than we do has the same right to have those opinions 
expressed in her magazine as we feel that ours should 
be expressed. A magazine must have an open door. 









I HAVE OFTEN SAID, and I repeat it here: 





WE Do Not DISCOURAGE the expression of 

honest differences of opinion. If, at any time, 

you believe that our wisdom that guides the 
choice ofa contribution is at fault we are glad to have 
you say so—frovided, and I emphasize that word, 
your reason is a broad one and your argument is a 
fair one, and deals with the subject discussed and 
not with personalities. 


REMEMBER, TOO, IN CRITICISM, the office 

of the editor: the distinction between one 

part of the magazine and the other: that which 
represents the editorial selection and that which 
represents the editorial expression. 

Whatever may be our personal beliefs, when we 
edit this magazine we are not Protestants, nor are we 
Roman Catholi: we are not Jews, nor are we 
Gentiles ; we are not Christian Scientists, nor anti- 
Mrs. Eddyites: we are not allopaths nor osveopaths : 
we are editors : we are selectors of material that comes 
our way: seeking diligently and without stint of effort 
or price to make a broadly comprehensive magazine, 
the pages of which are open to any man or woman, 
whatever his or her faith or belief, who seeks to 
express himself or herself through us: a magazine, 
in other words, ‘‘ of the people, by the people, for 
the people,’ keeping always in mind that other 
humanity-freighted message by Lincoln: 





“Tn essentials, unity; 
In non-essentials, liberty ; 
In all things, charity!” 
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The Easiest Way to Memorize 

Will you please tell me which is the easiest way to memorize 

a piano piece? Glenden. 

Begin by playing it a few times very carefully and slowly 
until you can play it with a fair degree of exactitude (you 
need not mind an occasional stopping). Then go over such 
places as appeared to you especially complex until you under- 
stand their construction. Now let the piece rest for a 
whole day and try to trace in your mind the train of thoughts 
in the piece. Should you come to a dead stop be satistied 
with what you have achieved. Your mind will keep on 
working, subconsciously, as over a puzzle, always trying to 
find the continuation. If you find that the memory is a 
blank take the music in hand, look at the particular place — 
but only at this—and since you have now found the con- 
nection continue the work of mental tracing. At the next 
stop repeat this procedure until you have reached the end, not 
in every detail, but in large outlines. Of course this does 
not mean that you can now play it from memory. You 
have only arrived at the point of transition from the imag- 
ined to the real, and now begins a new kind of study: to 
transfer to the instrument what you have mentally absorbed. 
Try to do this piece by piece, and look into the printed 
sheets (which should not be on the music-rack but away 
from it) only when your memory absolutely refuses to go on. 
The real work with the printed music should be reserved 
to the last, and you should regard it in the light of a proof- 
reading of your mental impressions. The whole process of 
absorbing a piece of music mentally resembles that of 
photographing. The development of the acoustic picture 
(the tone-picture) is like the bath. The tentative playing is 
like the process of “fixing” against sensitiveness to light; 
and the final work with the printed music is the retouch ng. 














Individual Teacher, or Conservatory ? 


After taking lessons for five years and a half from a good 

teacher, would you advise a continuance with the indi- 

vidual teacher or attendance at a college of music or con- 

servatory ? AM. 

For a general musical education I always recommend a 
good music school or conservatory. For the study of the 
piano I think it best to take private lessons from an artist 
who is experienced both as an executant and as a teacher. 
Some music schools have such men on their staff, if not, 
indeed, at their head. 


To Work Up a Fast Tempo 
Which is the best way to work up a fast tempo? CO, U. 


The best help is to hear the piece or part which you have 
in mind played quickly by another person, for this aids you 
in forming the mental concept of it, which is the principal 
condition to which all ability is subject. There are, however, 
other ways which each one of us must find for himself: 
either by a gradual increase of speed until you reach your 
individual maximum or by starting at once at full tilt, even 
though some notes should drop under the piano and then be 
picked up in subsequent repetitions. Which of these two or 
any other ways is best for you no one can tell; your musical 
instinct will guide you if you follow it cautiously. 





The Proper Course for a Little Girl 


Commencing piano lessons with my seven-year-old daughter, 
should I devote my efforts to the development of the fingers 
and hands, or retard such development so as to keep pace 
with the expansion of the mind? Mrs. K. B. I. 
Your question is interesting. But if your mind is clear on 
that point—as it seems to be—that a one-sided development 
(in this case technical) is dangerous to the “musical” talent of 
your little daughter, why, then your little girl is, indeed, “out 
of danger.” Your very question is a credit to your insight. 


Wrist Stroke in Long Octave Passages 
When playing extended octave passages, such as the Liszt 
arrangement of ‘The Erlking,” should the endeavor be to 
play all from the pure wrist stroke; or is it well to relieve 
the strain by an occasional impulse (a sort of vibration) from 
the forearm? Is there any advantage in varying the height 
of the wrist? RW. 
In extended octave-playing it is well to vary the position 
of the wrist, now high and then low. The low position brings 
the forearm into action, while the whole arm coéperates when 
the wrist is held high. From the wrist alone such pieces as 
“The Erlking” cannot be played, because the wrist alone 
gives us neither the power nor the speed that such pieces 
require. Besides, the octaves, when all played from the wrist, 
would sound “cottony.” The wrist alone is to be used only 
in light, graceful places. 


Learning to Accompany at Sight 


How can one learn to accompany at sight? T. McC. 


Develop your sight reading by playing many accom- 
paniments, and endeavor—while playing your part—also to 
read and inwardly hear the solo part. 


The Importance of the Right Teacher 
I have a son who is very desirous of learning to play the 
piano. I have been advised that an ordinarily good teacher 
is good enough to begin with. Others tell me a beginner 
should get the best teacher possible. Which would you 
advise? I live in a small town. Vella. 
The seriousness of your question is aggravated by the 
statement that you live in a small town, and that there is 
possibly no teacher of ability to be found in your town. And 
yet it is only such a one that I can recommend for your son. 
For nothing is more dangerous for the development of a talent 
than a bad foundation. Many people have tried all their 
lives to rid themselves of the bad habits acquired from an 
ignorant teacher in the rudimentary stages of their studies, 
and have failed. I should advise you to try your best to 
send your boy to some near-by city where there is an 
excellent teacher. 











Chopin’s Works for a Popular Concert 
What works of Chopin would you suggest for a popular 











concert program ? L. McG. 
Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2; Fantasy Impromptu, Op. 66; 
Scherzo, Op. 31; Berceuse, Op. 57; Valse, Op. 64, No. 2; 


Polonaise, Op. 26, No. 1; 
transcription). 


Chants Polonais (in Liszt’s 


To Prevent Sore Fingertips After Playing 

How can I prevent my fingertips, after prolonged playing, 

from feeling sore the next day? ACD. 

Experience teaches that in such cases, as in many others, 
cleanliness is the best remedy. After playing wash your fin- 
gers at once in warm water, with soap and brush, and then 
rub them well with cither cold cream or some similar fatty 
substance. In the development of speed on the piano the 
rigidity of the skin on the fingers is a great hindrance; it 
makes us feel as if we played with gloves on the fingers. 








In Playing a Sonata 


In playing sonatas my teacher tells me it is a great fault 
if I neglect to observe the repeat marks. I have heard it 
said by others that the repetition is not necessary, though it 
may be desirable. Will you give me your opinion? Reba. 

Ina sonata it is of serious importance to repeat the first part 

(exposition) of the first movement in order that the two prin- 
cipal themes, as well as their tributaries, may well impress 
themselves upon the mind and memory of your auditor. For, 
unless this is accomplished, he cannot possibly understand 
and follow their development in the next part. That the 
exposition part is not the only one to be repeated you will find 
frequently indicated; for instance, in the last movement of 
the “Appassionata,” where the repetition is needful, not for 
the reason stated before, but for the sake of formal balance 
or proportion. Generally speaking, I am in favor of following 
the composer’s indications punctiliously, hence also his repeat 
marks, which serve wzsthetic purposes that you will perhaps 
not understand until later, when the sonata has, in your 
hands, outgrown the stage of being learned. 











The Study of Mendelssohn 


In a complete course for a piano student should the study of 
Mendelssohn be included? Which of his compositions are 
the most useful ? Thalos. 

Mendelssohn is surely a composer who is not to be omitted. 

His melody alone, besides other virtues, entitles him to be 

included, for melody seems to grow scarce nowadays. To 

develop a fine cantilena his “Songs Without Words” of slower 
motion, for instance, are just the thing. 


Slurs and Accents Not Related 


How should the beginning of slurs be accented? 7, 5 


Slurs and accents have nothing to do with each other. 
Slurs indicate cither a legato touch or the grouping of the 
notes. Which one of the notes thus grouped is to be accented 
depends upon its rhythmical position in the measure. The 
strong and weak beat (or positive and negative beat) govern 
the accent always, unless there is an annotation to the con- 
trary, and such an annotation must be carried out with great 
judiciousness, seldom literally. 


What is the Best of Chopin? 

Which are the best compositions of Chopin to study by one 

who desires really to know him? Emelyn G. 

All the Etudes, all the Preludes, the Ballades in A-flat, 

G-minor and F-minor, the Berceuse and the Barcarole. The 
Mazurkas, Nocturnes, Waltzes and Polonaises you are prob- 
ably familiar with; hence I mention the aforesaid other 
works. Generally speaking, of Chopin a pianist should know 
everything. 


The Composition Must Fit the Player 

Would you advise players with small hands to attempt the 

heavier class of compositions by Liszt ? A. Church. 

Never! Whether the hands are too small or the stretch 

between the fingers too narrow—if you attempt a piece which 
for these or other physical reasons you cannot fully master, 
you always run the serious risk of overstraining. This, how- 
ever, should be most carefully avoided. If you cannot play 
a certain piece without undue physical strain, leave it alone 
and remember that singers choose their songs not because 
they lie within their compass, but because they suit their 
voice. Do likewise. Be guided by the nature and the type 
of your hand rather than by its rapidity of execution. 





Any One May Ask Questions 
of Mr. Hofmann 


UT these questions must be concise, of general 
interest, and be concerned directly with the study 

of the piano. Obviously no superlative or com- 
parative questions about the playing of famous 
pianists can be answered. Both Mr. Hofmann, and 
the editors of THE JouRNAL acting in his behalf, reserve 
the right of selecting questions to be answered. Due 
allowance must be made for the time consumed in 
sending questions to Mr. Hofmann and the return of 
the answers to THE JOURNAL; so correspondents must 
not expect to see their answers in print for some time 
after their questions have been submitted. All answers 
will be confined to this page: ”o questions will be 
answered by mail, and no exception can be made to 
this rule. Address all letters to Mr. Josef Hofmann, 
in care of THE LapIEs’ HOME JouRNAL, Philadelphia. 


In the April Issue of The Journal Madame Marchesi 
Will Answer the Questions of Vocal Students 











Some Pieces for a Girl of Fourteen 


Please tell me some pieces of the classics which are not too 
difficult for my daughter of fourteen to play. She has a 
great deal of talent but not much technique. The Kuhlau 
Sonatinas she can play very well. Father. 
If your daughter is fourteen years old and has—as you 
say—much talent but little technique, it is high time to 
think of developing her technique, for a pianist without tech- 
nique is like a pleasure traveler without money. At any 
rate I should prefer the easier sonatas by Haydn and 
Mozart to those of-Kuhlau, because of their greater intrinsic 
merit. Any good teacher will assist you in selecting them to 
fit your daughter’s case. 


The Firm and Crisp Legato Touch 


lam confused by the terms ‘firm legato touch" and ‘crisp 
legato touch." Wherein lies the difference ? Winona. 

Legato means “bound together,” for which we substitute 
the word “connected.” Two tones are either connected or 
they are not connected. The idea of various kinds of legato 
is purely a sophism, a product of non-musical hyperanalysis. 
By “legato” I understand the connecting of tones with each 
other through the agency of the fingers (on the piano). The 
finger that evoked a tone should not leave its key until the 
tone generated by the next finger has been perceived by the ear. 
This rule governs the playing of melodies and slow passages. 
In rapid passages, where the control through the ear is 
lessened, the legato is produced by more strictly mechanical 
means, but there should, nevertheless, always be two fingers 
simultancously occupied. Do not take the over-smart differ- 
entiations of legato seriously. There is no plural to the word 
“legato.” 


Why Rag-Time is Injurious 
Do you believe the playing of the modern rag-time piece to 
be actually hurtful to the student ? SAC. 

I do, indeed, unless it is done merely for 2 frolic; though 
even such a mood might vent itself in better taste. The 
touch with vulgarity can never be but hurtful, whatever 
form vulgarity may assume—whether it be literature, a 
person or a piece of mu: Why share the musical food of 
those who are, by breeding or circumstance, debarred from 
anything better? The vulgar impulse which generated rag- 
time cannot arouse a noble impulse in response any more than 
“dime novels” can awaken the instincts of gentlemanliness or 
ladyship. If we watch a street-sweeper we are liable to get 
dusty. But remember that the dust on the mind and soul 
is not so easily removed as the dust on our clothes. 








The Personal Element and the Metronome 


In Chopin's Prelude No. 15 is the movement in C# minor to 
be played in the same tempo as the opening movements, or 
much faster? How should the 6-8 and 9-8 movements of 
Liszt's Dance of the Gnomes be metronomized ? VR. 


The C# minor movement should not increase in speed, or 
only very little, because it rises to a considerable height dynam- 
ically, and this scems to counteract an increase of speed. 
As to the metronoming, I would not bother about it. The 
possibilities of your technique must ever regulate the speed 
question in a large degree. Tempo is so intimately related 
with touch and dynamics that it is in a large measure an 
individual matter. This does not mean that one may play 
andante where an allegro is prescribed, but that one person’s 
allegro differs slightly from that of another person. Touch, 
tone and conception influence the tempo. The metronome 
indications are to be accepted only with the utmost caution. 


A Point in Playing the “Moonlight Sonata”’ 
Should not the notes of the triplet figure in Beethoven's 
‘‘Moonlight Sonata"’ be so blended into each other that you 
do not hear them in separate notes, but as a background, so 
to speak, for the notes in the melody ? TB. 
The truth lies midway between two extremes. While the 
accompaniment should be sufficiently subdued to form, as 
you say, a harmonic background, it ought, nevertheless, 
not to be blended to such a degree as to obliterate entirely 
the undercurrent of a triplet motion. The accumulation of 
each chord should be produced through the pedal, not 
through an excessive legato touch. 


An Incorrect Position of the Fingers 
Pray how can I correct the fault of bending out the first 
joints of the fingers when their cushions are pressed down 
‘upon the keys ? H. Van L. 
Your trouble comes under the head of faulty touch, 
which nothing will correct but the constant supervision by 
a good teacher, assisted by a strong exertion of your own 
will power and strictest attention whenever you play. This 
bending out of the first joint is one of the hardest pianistic 
ailments to cure, but it is curable! Do not be discouraged 
if the cure is slow. The habit of years cannot be thrown 
off in a day. 


Textbooks on Harmony 


Would you care to recommend two or three of the best books 
on the study of harmony ? L. K. 


The doctrine of harmony is ever the same, but the modes 
of teaching it are constantly changing and, I trust, improv- 
ing. For this reason I feel a certain hesitation in recommend- 
ing at this time the textbooks which I studied many years 
ago, especially as I am not certain that they have been 
translated into English. I advise you, therefore, to inquire 
of some good teacher of harmony or, at least, of a reliable 
music publisher or dealer. E. F. Richter and Bussler wrote 
works of recognized merit, which, though no longer modern, 


may be safely studied. 
mf D 




















The Department, “Will You Tell Me?” Will Appear in the Next Issue of The Journal 


Two to One 


ATE one afternoon a newly-made doctor 
dashed into the room of his legal friend, 
exclaiming: ‘Great luck, old man! Congratu- 
lateme! Gota patient at last! On my way to 
see him now!” % 
.Whereupon the legal light-to-be slapped his 
friend on the back, saying: ‘Delighted, old 
chap!” Then, after a slight pause, he added, 
with a sly grin: ‘Say, let me go with you! 
Perhaps he hasn’t made his will!” 








Not What He Came For 


WHILE a small boy was fishing one Sunday 
morning he accidentally lost his foothold 
and tumbled into the creek. As an old man on 


the bank was helping him out he said: ‘How 
did you come to fall in the river, my little man?” 

“I didn’t come to fall in the river. I came to 
fish,” replied the boy. 


All Wind 


[X AN obscure country chapel a young minis- 
. ter had, as he thought, preached with con- 
siderable unction. He had used in his sermon, 
for an illustration of storm and peace, the storm 
on the Lake of Galilee. That storm was de- 
Ppicted as one of lightning and thunder, and rain 
and wind. As he came out of the chapel one of 
the members tackled him in the midst of the 
people. He began by saying: 

““That was a wonderful description of thine of 
the storm; the only thing about it was, it wasn’t 
true. Who told thee it thundered and lightened 
and rained?” 

“Why,” said the preacher, ‘‘those are the 
natural accompaniments of a storm.” 

“Ah,” said he, ‘but if thee had read thy Bible 
thee would have seen that it was a storm of 
wind, just like thine.” 


Strict Obedience 


RS. FLINT always demanded instant and 
unquestioning obedience from her children. 
One afternoon a storm came up and she sent her 
san John to close the trapdoor leading to the 
roof. 
“But, Mother ” said John. 
gon, I told you to shut the trapdoor.” 
“Yes, but, Mother ms 
“John, shut that trapdoor.” 
“All right, Mother, if you say so, but ——” 








“John!” 
John slowly climbed the stairs and shut_the 
trapdoor. The storm howled and raged. Two 


hours later the family gathered for tea. When the 
meal was half over Aunt Mary had not appeared, 
and Mrs. Flint started an investigation. She did 
not have to ask many questions; John answered 
the first one: 

“Please, Mother, she is up on the roof.” 





He Got a Lift 


“HELLO. Turnips!” said an arrogant young 
man to a farmer driving along a country 
road. ‘Give a fellow a lift to Newton?” 
Without waiting for a reply he jumped into the 
cart: “I might as well ride with you as walk.” 

After two or three miles had been covered, the 
young man paused for a moment in his chatter, 
and remarked: 

“Its more of a distance to Newton than I 
supposed.” 

“It is a good distance,” answered the farmer. 

Another twenty minutes passed, and then the 
young man inquired: 

‘About how far is it to Newton?” 

“Well,” replied the farmer, “*keepin’ straight 
on the way we're going now I sh’d say ’twould 
be a matter o’ twenty-five thousand miles or so; 
but if you was favorable t’ gettin’ out 0’ my cart 
and walkin’ it back, it isn’t very much above 
eight miles.” 


Logical, but Incorrect 


N UNCOUTH granger, who, however, had a 
perfect mania for using words which he did 
not understand, was arraigned in court by a 
neighbor on a charge of assault. 
Well, Jim,” said the Judge, “do you acknowl- 
edge or deny the allegation?” 
“I deny ‘the allegation, Judge,” said Jim, 
“and I am ready to lick the alligator.” 


He Said What He was Told 


“| CAN’T keep the visitors from coming up,” 
said the office-boy dejectedly to the editor. 
“When I say you’re out they don’t believe me. 
They say they must see you.” 

“Well,” said the editor, ‘‘just tell them that’s 
what they all say. I don’t care if you ‘check’ 
them, but I must have quietness.” 

That afternoon there called at the office a lady. 
She wanted to see the editor, and the boy assured 
her that it was impossible. 

“But I must sec him!” she protested. 
his wife!” 

“That’s what they all say,” Fephed the boy. 

And now a new boy is wanted there. 


He Did His Best 


SCHOOLMASTER, wishing to impress 
upon his claSs the great population of China, 
said: ‘The population of China is so great that 
two Chinamen die every time you take a breath.” 
This information made a deep impression 
upon his young pupils, particularly one small 
boy at the foot of the class. His face was flushed, 
and he was puffing furiously. 

“What is the matter?” inquired the s¢hool- 
master with alarm. ‘What on earth are you 
doing, Tommy?” 

“Killing Chinamen, sir,” was the answer. ‘I 
don’t like them foreigners what me father calls 
aliens, so I’m getting rid of them as fast as I 
can,” 


“pm 


Getting Off Easy 


A BARBER in South Bend, having been out 
late the night before, had a shaky hand the 
next morning and cut a patron’s cheek four times. 
After each accident the barber said, as he sponged 
away the blood: ‘‘Oh, dear me, how careless!” 

The patron took all these gashes in grave 
silence. But when the shave was over he filled a 
glass at the water-cooler, took a mouthful of water, 
and, with compressed lips, proceeded to shake 
his head from side to side. 

‘‘What is the matter?” the barber asked. 
“You ain’t got the toothache, have you?” 

“No,” said the customer; ‘‘I only wanted to 
see if my mouth would still hold water without 
leaking.” 


He Knew What He Wanted 


ASERTAIN old gentleman’s lack of “polish” 
is a sad trial to his eldest daughter. Not long 
ago the family were gathered in the library, one 
of the windows of which was open. 

“That air ”’ the father began, but was 
quickly interrupted. 

“Father, dear, don’t say ‘that air’—say ‘that 
there,’”” the daughter admonished. 

“Well, this ear- ’’ he again attempted, but 
was as quickly brought to a halt. 

“Nor ‘this ’ere’; ‘this here’ is correct,” he 
was told. 

The old gentleman rose with an angry snort. 
“Look here, Mary,’? he said. ‘Of course I 
know you have been to school and all that, but I 
reckon I know what I want to say, an’ I am going 
to say it. I believe I feel cold in this ear from 
that air, and I’m going to shut the window!” 








Her Way of Doing It 


WELL-KNOWN clubman of Boston was 

married during the early part of last winter 
to a charming college girl, who, of her many 
accomplishments, is proudest of her cooking. 

Her husband, returning late one afternoon to 
his home, was surprised to find his wife ‘‘all 
tired out.” 

“You look dreadfully fatigued, little one,” 
said he in a sympathetic tone. 

“I am,” was her reply. ‘*You see, dear, I 
heard you say that you liked broiled rabbit. SoI 
meant to surprise you with one for dinner; but 
I’ve been hard at work on the rabbit all day, 
and I haven’t got it more than half picked.” 


Helpless 


COLORADO ranchman had come to 

Denver to see a man on a business deal. At 
noon they went to a downtown restaurant for 
luncheon. The ranchman ate his entire meal 
with his knife. 

Near the end he discovered he had no fork. 
“Say,” he said to his friend, ‘that waiter didn’t 
give me a fork.” 

“Well, you don’t need one, do you?” asked 
the Denver man seriously. 

“The deuce I don’t,” came from the ranchman. 
“What am I going to stir my coffee with?” 
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How He Found the Key 


ISS DRESSWELL had just returned after 

spending a week with a country friend. 
Imagine her consternation when she discovered 
her previously well-stocked wardrobe empty 

“Gracious, George,” she said to her brother, 
“‘where are all my clothes? And what in_the 
world is that great black patch on the lawn?” 

The face of George exhibited all the well- 
known signs of conscious righteousness, and he 
met her gaze unflinchingly. ‘* Maria,” he replied 
consolingly, ‘you wrote to me that if I wanted 
the key of the billiard-room I should find it in 
the pocket of your bolero.” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Well, I don’t know a bolero from a fichu or a 
box-plait, so I took all the things to the lawn and 
burned them. Then I recovered the key from 
the ashes.” 





Why He Waited 


NN OLD gentleman, clad in a somewhat 
youthful suit of light gray flannel, sat on a 
bench in the park enjoying the spring day. 

“‘What’s the matter, sonny ?” he asked a small 
urchin who lay on the grass and stared at him 
intently. ‘Why don’t you go and play?” 

“Don’t want to,” the boy replied. 

“But it is not natural,” the old gentleman 
insisted, ‘‘for a boy to be so quict. Why don’t 
you want to?” 

“Oh, I’m just waitin’,” the little fellow an- 
swered. ‘‘I’m just waitin’ till you get up. Aman 
painted that bench about fifteen minutes ago.” 


First Aid 


PROMINENT physician was recently 
called to his telephone by a colored woman 
formerly in the service of his wife. In great 
agitation the woman advised the physician that 
her youngest child was in a bad way. 
‘What seems to be the trouble?” asked the 
doctor. 
“Doc, she done swallered a bottle of ink!” 
““T’ll be over there in a short while to see her,” 
a the doctor. ‘‘Have you done anything for 
er?” 
“T done give her three pieces o’ blottin’-paper, 
Doc,” said the colored woman doubtfully. 


And from a Bishop, Too 


A BISHOP of the Episcopal Church lived all 
his life unwed. friend mentioned that 
one of the States was imposing a tax on bach- 
clors, to be increased a certain percentage every 
ten years of bachelorhood, and added: ‘*Why, 
Bishop, at your age you would have to pay a 
hundred dollars a year.” 

“Well,” said the Bishop quictly, ‘‘it’s worth it.” 


The Courage of Her Convictions 


WHILE waiting for the speaker at a public 
mecting a pale little man in the audience 
scemed very nervous. He glanced over his 
shoulder from time to time and shifted about in 
his seat. At last he arose and demanded in a 
high, penetrating voice, ‘‘Is there a Christian 
Scientist in this room?” 

A woman at the other side of the hall got up 
and said: “I am a Christian Scientist.” 

“Well, then, madam,” requested the little 
man, ‘would you mind changing seats with me? 
I’m sitting in a draft.” 


More to the Point 


MRS. MALONEY was before the Judge, 
charged with assault on Policeman Casey. 
She had been unusually attentive throughout 
the proceedings, and now the Judge was sum- 
ming up the evidence. 

“The evidence shows, Mrs. Maloney,” he 
began, “that you threw a stone at Policeman 
Casey.” 

“Tt shows more than that, ver Honor,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Maloney; ‘‘it shows that Oi hit 
‘im . 





Made Her Happy 


THE sentiment of today was freely expressed 
by the New England girl who mistook the 
first milestone out of Boston for a tombstone, and 
reading its inscription, ‘‘r m. from Boston,” said 
“Pm from Boston.’ How simple, how suffi- 
cient)” 
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Ivory Soap—Better Than a Cedar Chest. | 


Wear your “pretty things’—don’t store them away in an air- 
tight chest, to be looked at and admired, but never used. 
Wear them! When they become soiled, wash them with 
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Stew Ivory Soap. 
& “al Ivory Soap and clean water will remove the evidences of wear 
" : i —quickly, easily and without injury. Fresh air and sunshine will 
Ga y ‘Y complete the process of purification. 
a This combination—Ivory Soap, clean water, fresh air and sun- 
iit a3 & shine—cannot be improved upon. It not only makes things “look 


sas 


like new”; to all intents and purposes, they are new. 


Ivory Soap is an absolutely safe soap—a soap that can be depended upon, at all times 
and under all conditions. It contains no “free” alkali; no coloring matter; no harmful ingre- 
dient of any kind. It is pure soap; and nothing else. 


Ivory Soap... .. . 99% Per Cent. Pure. 
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In an 


| “HIS MAGAZINE IS WRIT IN LARGE AND ANGRY LETTERS in the 
minds of many estimable women as being opposed to woman’s clubs. 
And it is. 


But not in the way that many of these women think. It is 


not so much opposed to the club idea as to what that club idea usually 
stands for: 


what it strives to accomplish and fails. 


IF THE AVERAGE WOMAN'S CLUB were carried out 
along sane lines: along lines of actual benefit to the 
community in which its members live, it would be a factor 
for power and for good which this magazine would be 
the first to applaud. Just fancy, for a moment, a State 
Federation of Woman’s Clubs offering a substantial prize 
for the prettiest, best-kept and most attractive town or 
village of a certain size within its State borders. Just 
calculate the valuable and attractive enterprises that such 
an offer would set in motion: what interesting expeditions, communions and 
acquaintanceships, and all on a sane, healthy basis, it would develop and 
bring about. To make the young people of our small towns in love with 
their surroundings, an actual part of their village life, imbued with the spirit 
to make their homes more attractive —is there a finer spirit, a higher ambition 
to cultivate? Of what value are papers, copied from encyclopedias and 
ill-digested, on Egyptian art, medizval literature and what-not, compared 
to such a community work that would make the face of the earth more 
beautiful and the people more content ? 


The Sane 
Woman’s 
Club 





THE MAIN TROUBLE with the woman’s club idea is that 
it is misdirected: it chases the mythical pot of gold at 





~ 
8 the end of the rainbow and sees not the beauty of the 
prismatic arch itself. When its members study the Filipino 
What is and Filipino history and life it misses a signal point—for 
More instance, that the tiniest little Filipino village is far more 
beautiful than is the perky little railroad town in which the 

Important 


club members live. If the members saw that fact then 
their studies would be worth something to the community. 
The gathering would then break up, not with a confused notion of what it 
had been discussing, but with a concrete need in its mind of the beautifica- 
tion of the architecture of its town: of the cultivation of trees on its public 
highways and flowers in its home-plots: of the embowering of country roads: 
of the laying out of village drives: of the uplifting of the community spirit. 
To inculcate the love of the beautiful and the pride of home in the mind of 
the young is far more important to us in the immediate present than what 
Cesar did or Rameses stood for. 


SCORES OF FOLKS WRITE TO US ASKING: Why don’t 
they stop this “tipping” nuisance? Whydon’t they prohibit 
these ‘patent medicines”? Why don’t they do away with 
these billboards? Why don’t they do this and why don’t 
they do that? It is always that mythical “they” that 
should stop these things. To all who so write us, we 
commend a careful reading of this bit of verse by Stuart 
Dunlap, recently published in “Life™: 


Who is They? 


HY don’t they keep the streets a little cleaner ? 
You ask with deep annoyance not undue. 
Why don’t they keep the parks a little greener ? 
(Did you ever stop to think that ¢ey means you ?) 





How long will they permit this graft and stealing ? 
Why don’t they see the courts are clean and true? 

Why will they wink at crooked public dealing ? 
(Did you ever stop to think that t#ey means you ?) 


Why don’t they stop this miserable child labor ? 
And wake the S. P. C. A. up a few? 

(While thus you gently knock your unknown neighbor, 
Did you ever stop to think that they means you ?) 





STILL GROWS THE LIST OF FOOLISH GIRLS and women, 
in face of all that has been written: 


$ 


“Miss —— ——, eighteen years old, is dead after 
having taken two headache pills. The young 


Just ao woman went home suffering from a headache. 
Little She took two pills and retired. Soon she grew 
Pills restless and then became pallid. The doctor was 











called, but she died just before midnight. The pills 
were found to have caused depression of the young 
‘woman’s heart, and the heart action could not be stimulated.” 


When will women learn? Must the way of learning a simple truth be 


strewn with such examples? 
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THIS INTERESTING QUESTION, though hardly new, has 


aA come to us: 
& 
a What one living American woman would you place at 
The First the head of all American women as representative of a 
‘ career of actual signal achievement? Then what five 
American other women, by the same measurement, would you name 
Woman 


next, making a round half-dozen of the living American 
women who have done most for womankind? 


Lists of this sort are invariably unsatisfactory. Still it is always attractive 
to compile one. Bearing well in mind, therefore, the basis on which we are 
asked to make a selection, namely, ‘‘a career of actual signal achievement,” 
we should unhesitatingly select for the one living American woman, apart 


from all others, 
MISS JANE ADDAMS 


as the foremost living woman in America today known to us as having 
accomplished most for womankind, and, for that matter, for humankind. 





AS TO THE OTHER FIVE WOMEN we are asked to select, 
there will be, of necessity, a wider difference of opinion. 
It is significant, however, when one tries to compile such 
a list as this upon the broad basis of actual achievement, 


3 


Six that the choice becomes narrowed to a very few, and that we 
Splendid must include, even in a list of six, one woman of foreign 
Women birth, Mrs. Booth. But her work has been so splendidly 








and exclusively American that we choose, for the moment, 
to forget the accident of her birth: 


1, JANE ADDAMS 4. MAUD BALLINGTON BOOTH 
for practical reform; ‘for uplifting the fallen; 

2. HELEN KELLER 
as an example of overcom- 
ing almost insurmountable 
obstacles; 

3. HELEN MILLER GOULD 
for philanthropy; 





5. JULIA WARD HOWE 
for the fostering of patriotism; 


ze. 

6. FRANCES FOLSOM CLEVELAND 
for the embodiment of American 
wifehood and motherhood. 

Others there are, worthy women with “careers of actual signal achieve- 
ment.” But six we are asked for, and six it is! 


EMERSON USED TO ENTERTAIN guests of every rank 
and nation who came to pay him homage. They sat 
down to the homely fare, whatever it was, provided for the 
family. Often it was only a dish of potatoes and a jug of 


a 





The Guest milk. ‘They do not come to examine our food,” he would 
ae say, “but our life.” 
Our Table If American women of moderate means would adopt 





this idea how fine our hospitality would be! In the majority 
—_———————_ of small households a guest is a rare and important event. 
He is not welcomed to the every-day fare of the family, nor taken into its 
life, but is treated to strange dishes and company manners. 

A venerable Bishop, whose flock is scattered over a great territory, said, 
lately: “I have been traveling and hungry for three months. My people 
insist on feeding me on strange dishes and pastry that I know they do not 
regularly eat, and all the time I have been longing for a beefsteak and a baked 
potato. They mean well, but why will they not be their natural selves?” 

When will we all learn that better than we have: to be our natural selves? 
To be anything else, to do aught but the thing that is natural to us, is ever 
apparent. We deceive no one: least of all the guest at our table. 


WHEN WE ASK SOME ONE to our table to share our meal 
we show that person the highest compliment we can pay. 
Hospitality can go no further than a sharing of the most 
intimate domestic part of our home into which another can 
enter. A guest appreciates this and feels it. Does it not 
necessarily follow, then, that we should keep that time 
honestly reflective of ourselves and of our real living? 
But the moment we introduce company manners, company 
dishes, we change from the real to the unreal: it ceases to 
be the very thing which we have asked the friend to share. He is no longer 
dining with us: but we with him, though in our own house. Can anything 
be more inconsistent: more destructive of the very courtesy we would 
show him? We rob the greatest compliment we can show a friend of its 
very essence. Many a man has gone to a home filled with the joy of being 
asked to dine with the family, only to have the whole glow of his pleasure 
taken away by sitting down to a meal which—as is always and at once 
apparent—is out of the ordinary and has been created for him. To take 
“pot-luck”’: that is to enjoy true hospitality: aught else is but a sham, 
and what is intended as a courtesy becomes a discourtesy because it is not 
honest. 


To 
Take 
“Pot-Luck” 
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MOST SLANG IS A SLOVENLY ATTEMPT to take a short 
cut in speech, but, once in a while, there comes along a 
slang phrase that is a world of vigorous and telling speech 
within itself. Such a phrase of solid meaning is “ making 


3 


A Good good.” ‘There is a world of reality. hard work and honor- 
Slang able success behind those two words which gives them a 
Phrase tonic quality. They mean that a man has kept his word: 





that he is justifying the hopes of his friends; or that he 
has risen to an opportunity and met it with vigor, intelli- 
gence and adequate power. Society is full of young men who promise all 
manner of achievements, but who do not ‘“‘make good”: their work falls 
below the standards they set for themselves: they miss or misuse their 
opportunities: they start with a flourish of trumpets and for a time make a 
show of strength; but their pace slackens and before they drop out of the 
race all interest in them has faded out. To “make good” is to do some- 
thing worth doing, and to do it well. It involves both character and energy. 
No man can “make good” unless he holds himself thoroughly to his work 
and puts his mind and heart into it. To do anything really worth while one 
must first be a man: he must govern himself instead of being “run” by 
others, beguiled from his task by pleasure or confused by passion. “ ‘This 
one thing I do” is the resolve not only of the religious man, but indeed of 
any man who gets, through drudgery, to skill and freedom: who commands 
his place because he does his work thoroughly and well. There is something 
inspiring in a young man who, by self-control and hard work, is “making 
good”: he helps everybody about him. For success breeds success. 





WHAT GOOD Is Music, ANYHOW? 
to human life? If not, what claim has it to serious 
B | consideration? Has it any ethical power? Not at all. It 
has no more moral force in itself than has painting. It 


Has it any relation 


What may treat occasionally of moral or immoral subjects, 
Good is | but these subjects lie outside of music itself as an art. It 
Music? is just an art, and nothing else. Its mission is to put 








beauty into the world, to add to the sum-total of our 
highest and most refining pleasures. Its purpose is to 
give delight by its appeal to intellect and feeling. It is a creation of artistic 
form and captivating detail. It is not a tréasure-house of cheap sentimen- 
talism, nor a consolation in time of trouble. When music occupies either of 
these relations to a man it is because he associates it with something 
outside of itself. He is comforted by “The Lord is my Shepherd”—but 
the words, not the music, make the real appeal. Music takes hold of the 
mind by its brilliant, picturesque and logical arrangement of melodic ideas, 
by its development of them in accordance with a broad and masterly artistic 
design. When it is employed as an illustrative art, as in the case of the 
modern opera, it courts our approval by its passionate voicing of the 
elemental moods and emotions of humanity. This is its relation to life, and 
this is its claim to consideration as one of the humanities. 








| A YOUNG MAN AND A GIRL meet each other socially a 

| halfadozentimes. They begin to discover points of mutual 
3B sympathy and congeniality. And then, what happens? 
The ordeal of teasing begins. The girl is rallied on the 


Teasing young man’s devotion, the young man is bantered on his 
Young | infatuation. If, in spite of this, the friendship continues 
People | there is almost invariably the element of self-consciousness 


init. The young man wonders if the girl fancies him in love 
with her; the girl questions if she is encouraging “serious 
intentions ” which she is not sure she desires. ‘The mental incentive and 
stimulus, the broadening of views she might receive from association with 
a man, the uplift and deepening she might give his nature, are hindered 
and hampered in their expression because each known meeting is made 
the subject of senseless badinage. Why cannot we elders appreciate the 
possibility and value of a simple friendly relation between a young man and 
a young woman without handicapping it at the very start by introducing 
self-consciousness? If more good friendships existed among young men and 
women it would mean improvement in the quality of modern marriages. A 
couple who are friends first and lovers afterward have far better chances for 
happiness than when love is founded upon mere propinquity. But when a 
man and a woman cannot make an effort to ascertain whether or not a one- 
ness of taste and thought exists between them without being looked’ upon as 
in love with each other, there is no way left open for them but to declare them- 
selves lovers or else to reconcile themselves to possible accusations— he of 
having “ compromised ” her by his devotion, and she of having “encouraged ” 
him and played the flirt. . 





HERE ARE SPLENDID WORDS that ought to be burnt 
into the mind of every public-spirited citizen who loves 
the beauty of his town. They were delivered by Judge 
Welch, of the Superior Court, when he decided that all 
advertising billboards should be removed from the high- 
ways of the beautiful town of San José, California: 


Ba 


Putting it 
Just 
Right 







“A glaring billboard, set opposite a man’s 
house in a vacant lot, bordering upon a public high- 
way in a country town devoted to homes, is just as offensive to 
the immediate residents as would be the maintenance of a pigsty 
giving forth offensive odors, or the maintenance of a stonebreaking 
machine, or the chime of hoarse bells. In principle, there is no 
difference between them. : 

“It would be a singular result of our law if relief could not be 
had against the maintenance, for purely advertising purposes, of an 
uncouth billboard erected opposite my house, having painted upon 
it grotesque advertisements of wines, beers and whiskies, and 
constantly, hourly and daily a detriment to my property and a 
serious injury to the feelings of myself and my family.” 


° 


HERE IS A LITTLE TRUTH THAT MOTHERS will do 
¢ well to keep before their growing sons, who all too often 
3 think of the art of being pleasant as an ornamental rather 





than as a useful art: an agreeable accomplishment but not 
A Current a necessary one in the struggle of life. As a matter of fact, 
Céin'én few things go further in business than tact and courtesy in 
Business dealing with men, and no man climbs the ladder so easily 


as the man who knows how to make friends as he goes up. 
A pleasant address, a quiet, good taste in dress, and a 
courtesy of bearing are today absolutely essential in the business world. 
More and more are the doors of business houses being closed to the man who 
has never learned the art of being agreeable. The head of a concern may 
himself be arbitrary, he may succeed by sheer force, but he insists upon 
having pleasant men about him, A business man recently called at an office 
to get some information. It was after business hours; the office was closed, 
but one of the clerks happened to be late in leaving. He was ina hurry toget 
away, but he gave half an hour's time to the caller, and gave it ungrudgingly. 
‘The next day the manager of the concern received a letter from the president 
of a leading bank describing the occurrence, and adding that the writer had 
been treated with such courtesy that he would like to have the young man 
who had waited on him in his own employ. Success depends quite as 
much on courtesy as on ability, and the higher one goes in the business 
world the more essential becomes the art of being agreeable. It ought to 
be taught in all the business colleges. 


Is IT IMPOSSIBLE FOR WOMEN to finish their toilettes 
except in public and before the eyes of men? Go into 
any public gathering of women, and the vulgar practice of 
making a dressing-room of a public auditorium immediately 





Not Very starts in. One woman’s hands invariably go to her hair, 
Elevating. and either she extracts a side-comb and begins to comb 
This! ; some stray locks, or she rearranges her hairpins. Another 


starts to fasten her placket: a third twists her arm to the 
back of her waist and begins to fasten a recreant button. 
The hook at the back of a collar is the goal of another: the back of a belt 
is the point of attack of her sister. And so it goes, while men invariably 
sit by and wonderingly ask: Why don’t these women finish their dressing 
before they appear in public? It is not very elevating, this habit to which 
women are all too prone: this constant calling of public attention to the 
mystery of how “a woman is put together.” 


PAYNESVILLE IS A SMALL AMERICAN TOWN. Like 
every other small American town it has several social 
circles. The women in one of these circles call themselves 
the “best society.” Their only title to this distinction is 





Which that they have a little more money than their neighbors 
is Worth and are able to dress and entertain more lavishly. 
While? Ten years ago two families came to Paynesville to live, 





without introduction. One of them—the Blairs—at once 
pushed themselves into the notice of the fashionable set. 
They toadied to them, gave costly dinners for them, talked of them 
familiarly to the other townsfolk by their first names. They were admitted 
into the edge of the fashionable set and remained there, always pretentious, 
always snobbish, always vulgar. 

The Paulls, the other new family, made no attempt to enter any circle. 

“We shall make this place our home,” Mrs. Paull said to her daughters. 
“Tt is not society we want. It is friends.” 

‘They were quiet gentlefolk who had inherited good sense and good breed- 
ing from many generations. They gave no large, pretentious entertain- 
ments, but there was always a place at their simple, hospitable table for a 
friend. But these guests never were mere idle companions of the moment. 
After some time, as always follows, the “best society” people of the town 
took notice of the life in this home and its high, simple meaning, and tried 
to gain an entrance to it. 

Every one of us, like the Paulls and Blairs, must work out our lives among 
the people of some American town. But like unto which are we—the 
Paulls or the Blairs? Which is worth while? 


“IF WE WERE NOT DOING BUSINESS on the level,” 
writes a Western firm to those who answer its specious 
advertisements, ‘the Post-Office Department would stop 
us.” A plausible statement is this, but a fallacious con- 
clusion. Had the Government ten times the optical equip- 
ment of Argus it could not prevent all the petty swindling 
schemes which spring into evanescent but fruitful existence 
inevery corner of the nation. Asninety-nine-one-hundredths 
of the periodical publications refuse to accept any moral 
responsibility for exploiting even the meanest and most cruel frauds, 
protection for the public lies with the postal authorities. But the ponderous 
thumb of the law descends slowly, and usually upon a barren spot, whence 
the agile flea has long since made his saltatory escape. But the “fraud 
order” of the Post-Office Department—that is feared by these parasites. 
It is unhampered by the familiar delays of the law. It acts at once, and, 
when it becomes operative, profit-bearing mail ceases to empty silly dollars 
into the pockets of the rogues. Hence there has been devised, in the 
interests of these frauds and swindlers, a bill to stop the “fraud-order” 
activities of the Post-Office. Last year this effort was happily defeated, 
but this year it appears with much stronger backing. Every medical 
quack, every bunco artist with stock to sell in an imaginary mine or a 
fictitious railway, every “get-rich-quick” artist who vends his wares through 
the printed lure, is back of this measure. “ Protection to private interests” 
is their cry. Yes, but has the innocent public no right to protection 
against this class of swindlers? One thing should be clearly understood: 
that the passage of the anti-fraud-order bill means to a particularly skillful 
species of swindler a license to operate through the mails. 









To 
Protect 
the Public 









ZHAT is the part of the man in the 
bringing up of a family? Is it for the 
woman to do all the intellectual work 
in training the children, and to reap 
the profit from that. work, without 
sharing with the husband both the 

; toil and the resulting advantages ? 

: s obvious at the start that the man is of neces- 
sity away from home much more than the woman, 
and therefore has much less opportunity than has the 
woman to exert a direct influence hour 
by hour on the children of the family. 


case with the profes 
mechanic or operativ irmer can teach to 
his children the care of domestic animals, the sow- 
ing, weeding and harvesting of the farm products, 
the changing labors of the different seasons, and 
the salable value of different crops; in short, he 
can convey to his children the varied lore of his 
own calling, and can teach them to do the things 
he has himself learned to do. By doing this teach- 
ing the father, whatever his occupation, will grow 


isdom. This tendency is strong in boys of 
Ive to twenty, who often overvalue their father’s 
experience in comparison with their mother’s 
Again, the man of the family may fairly be 
expected, on account of his wider e and 
more various contacts with nature and_ society, 
to have a keener power of discrimination between 
facts and fancies, between reasoning and _ intui- 
tion, between just and careful comparisons and 
inferences and loose and vague analogies and 
inference: Busin and the trades 
and professions, carried on among peers 








Most men must give their attention dur 
ing a large portion of each twenty-four 
hours to other than home affairs; and 
many men are keenly interested in the 
work which occupies them during their 
hours of absence from home, giving to 
that occupation much thought, and build- 
ing up around it precious associations 
and sentiments. These outside interests 
it is often impossible for the man to 
share with the household at home. In 
the lives of most men, therefore, there is 
a separation from wife and children on 
six days of the week, which is not 
matched by any similar separation of the 
woman from her children. Moreover, 
the man is often tired when he returr 
from his day’s work. For happy and 
mentally-profitable family life it is there- 
fore important that the man should 
devote directly to his family a liberal 
portion of all Sundays and_ holidays. 
It is a good sign of happy family life 
when the father takes most of his ple 
ures with wife and children, and enjoy 
heartily pleasures which wife and chil- 
dren can share. Even reading the dail 
paper can be a shared interest if parts 
be read aloud. To spend time in ple 
ures which the children cannot share 
for the man not only a present loss of 
influence, but an omen of increasing 
loss with every added year. As children 
grow up the father should become their 





and competitors, ought to develop the 
man’s judgment in a way different 
from the development of the woman’s, 
who is always dealing with and decid- 
ing between persons much younger 
than herself. The man’s judgment in 
the family ought to supplement the 
woman’s. 


He Can Improve the Family Talk 


HE man who spends eight or ten 

hours a day away from home ought to 
be able on his return to tell his family 
something of intellectual or moral 
interest to them, and to improve the 
talk about the family table, or with vis- 
itors in the presence of the children. 
The wife has been shut up in the house 
all day, and has seen but few people 
beside the children. Indeed, the wife 
and children are often, under modern 
conditions, very much isolated in their 
work, sentiments and interests, and are 
greatly in need of the husband’s and 
father’s help in enlarging their sympa- 
thies and range of vision. The man 
has had much better opportunity for 
observing the weather, the condition of 
business, other human beings, or the 
processes of his trade or profession. 
He ought to be able to give wife and 
children something new, which tran- 
scends the interests of the home, and 














intimate companion and friend in their 


carries the wife and children in imagi- 





work and play, their reading and study, 
their walks and rides, just as far a 
daily work permits. It is a good sign when 
children, or the child who is free at the moment, 
run to meet the father returning from work. 


The Father’s Influence for Good or Evil 


OMMON custom, surviving from barbarous 
times, sanctions separate pleasures for men — 
such as hunting, fishing, athletic sports, excursions 
into the wilds, drinking and smoking —and some, 
though not all, of those pleasures separate from 
the family may be justified on the ground that the 
promote the health and vigor of the breadwinner ; 
but the unselfish man will consider what corre- 
sponding separate pleasures and reliefs from care 
his wife can be provided with. Of course, among 
well-to-do people the opposite evil sometimes 
obtains —the men work to excess; but their fam- 
ilies do little except play and indulge luxurious 
tastes. The summer resorts are full of women 
and children getting health and pleasure ; but men 
are scarce. The majority of American health and 
pleasure seekers in Europe are women. 

The first thing for the father to do in his family 
is to reénforce the moral and intellectual influenc 
of the mother with the children, Children are 
deeply affected by the conduct of their father to 
their mother. They are affected on the spot and 
at the time, and will be affected all their lives, by 
the remembrance of the relation between their 
father and their mother. The man of the family 
by his own manners to his wife can put into his 
children’s minds and hearts either good or evil 
which will go with them all their day To set an 
example of courtesy, gentleness, and disinterested - 
ness in the household is as great a service as a 
thoughtful man can render to his children; and 
this is a service which improves and sanctifies him 
who renders it. The value of such an example in 
terms of happiness will be best appreciated by those 
who have seen the horrible effects in a family of 
brutality, coarseness, fishness, or vice in the 
father. 


His Share in the Work of the Household 


‘O THE daily activities of most households the 

man habitually makes certain contributions. 
There are things that he does for the family morn- 
ings and evenings and on holidays. In a simple 
household he brings the wood or coal, carries 
water, sees to the fires, lifts the heavy loads, mends 
things, does the outside errands, k 2eps some of 
the accounts, and makes the principal bargains for 
the family. As the boys grow up he can teach 
them, at the appropriate ages, to do all the things 
he does for the household. It is here that the farmer 
has a great advantage over men of other occupa- 
tions ; because many more of the things he himself 
does are communicable to his boys than can be 
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himself in comprehension of his own work and in 
power of expression. He will also cultivate 
patience; for it will be much harder for him to 
teach his children to do his work well than to do 
it himself. Years afterward sons will be found 
doing things ‘tas father did,” although at the 
time they did not seem to appreciate his example. 
Any occupation which separates a man from 
his home for the day, and obliges him to work 
with hundreds of other men in a factory, mill or 
mine, or other place to which his children cannot 
accompany him, is a great disadvantage in regard 
to intellectual contacts with his own children, On 
other hand, the father’s example is in certain 
pects highly instructive to the children, even 
though his daily work separates him from them. 
know that, when absent, he is earning 

the livelihood of the family by punctual, as: 

productive labor. Such an example i 
itself a valuable educational influence on children. 
That fidelity and regularity in labor for the benefit 
of wife and children is the cornerstone both of the 
civilization of today and of the further civiliza- 
tion which is to be. If the example of the father 
commends to the children fidelity and good-will in 
earning a livelihood the father will have taught 
his children an invaluable lesson. The example of 
an industrious and sober-minded father can also 
give children the best lesson they are likely to get, 
until they have families of their own, on personal 
responsibility and_ trustworthiness. They can 
appreciate, long before they come to adult years, 
the responsibility of the father for the welfare of 
the family, and_his trustworthiness under that 
responsibility. That, again, is an invaluable lesson 
passed down from generation to generation in 

civilized society. 


His Judgment Should Supplement His Wife’s 


VERY family has neighbors, and every head of 
the family has comrades in his work and in his 
play; and since the man of the family has wider 
contacts with other human beings than the woman 
of the family has, except among leisurely people 
who relieve their women in large measure from 
household cares, the man is more responsible than 
the woman for good and helpful relations with 
neighbors, acquaintances and friends. Moreover, 
his attitude toward neighbors and comrades will 
exert a positive influence on his children for good 
orill. The friendly, kindly, and sympathetic man 
will influence his wife and children strongly toward 
good relations with the human beings about them, 
and the quarrelsome, suspicious, uncharitable man 
will have equally strong divisive effects on his 
family. Children generally understand that the 
father has over the mother the advantage of 
larger acquaintance with men and things, and tend 
to attribute to him, on that account, superior 


nation out into the greater world of 

nature, business or politi In such 
talk he will incidentally and unconsciously impart 
to them his own moral and religious ideals. 

If the man of the family has had an elementary 
education, and has acquired a taste for reading, 
he can codperate with his wife in directing 
the reading of the children, and imparting to 
them the taste which s been to himself the 
source of much enjoyment and wisdom. If he 
is the superior of his wife in this respect there 
is all the more reason that he should. strive 
earnestly to pass on to his children the delight in 
reading 

In many cases, though by no means in all, 
a father can transmit to children the peculiar 
skill or knowledge he has acquired in his long 
practice of a trade, an art, or a profession, just 
as a mother can transmit her skill in household 
arts and government. All such transmissions 
are happy and profitable for the family, and 
fortunate for society at large, since they preserve 
intellectual capital, and offer good chances of 
increasing it. 


He Should be Always Fair and Just 


HE man can teach, by both precept and 

example, the duty of public spirit — that is, of a 
disinterested devotion to the welfare of the com- 
munity in which the single home is enwrapped. 
The man is more likely than the woman to have 
learned the function and worth of collectivism in 
human society and of the codperation of many 
men in the pursuit of good ends. It is quite pos- 
sible for man and wife to be selfish for two, or 
each for the other, thinking themselves to be dis- 
interested ; and the wife naturally tends to a sort 
of family individualism; but it also is possible 
for husband and wife to impart to children by 
their own temper and_ practice the sentiment 
called public spirit, their own powers of sympathy 
and coéperative activity being quickened and 
enlarged in this process of transmission. 

Finally, no better gift from parents to children 
can be imagined than the conviction on the part 
of the children that their parents are fair and just 
in dealing not only with them but also with all 
the world. A just father will be honorably 
remembered by his children so long as they live, 
even if he lacked tendernes 

It might be supposed that such influences as 
have here been attributed to the man in a family 
could be exerted only by a highly educated man 
who had a gift of discourse, and leisure to use it. 
This is by no means the fact. A silent, quiet, 
thoughtful farmer, clerk, operative, or mechanic 
can exert all these influences in his home ; and his 
children will never need to ask what their father 
thinks on any moral question. They will know 
without asking. The character and the life will 
do all the teaching. 





By Annie Payson 





NY people suffer 
unnecessarily from 
“nerves”? just for 


the want of a little knowl- 
edge of how to adjust 
themselves in order that the 
nerves may get well. As 


an example, I have in mind 
had 


a little woman who 
been ill for eight yea 
eight of what might have 
been the best years of her life 
—all because neither she nor 
her family knew the straight road toward getting well. 
Now that she has found the path she has gained health 
wonderfully in months, and promises to be better 
than ever before in her life. 

Let me tell you how she got ill and then I can explain 
her process of getting well again. One night she was 
overtired and could not get to sleep, and became very 
much annoyed at various noises that were about the 
house. Just after she had succeeded in stopping one 
noise she would go back to bed and hear several others. 
Finally, she was so worked up and nervously strained 
over the noises that her hearing became exaggerated, 
and she was troubled by noises that other people would 
not have even heard; so she managed to keep herself 
awake all night. 

The next day the strain of the overfatigue was, of 
course, v much increased, not only by the wakeful 
night, but also by the annoyance which had kept her 
awake. The family were distressed that she should not 
have slept all night; talked a great deal about it, and 
called in the doctor. 






























The Nervous Invalid is Often Coddled Too Much 


HE woman’s strained nerves were on edge all day, so 

that her feelings were easily hurt, and her brothers and 
sisters became, as they thought, justly impatient at what 
they considered her silly babyishne: This, of course, 
roused her to more strain. The overcare and the 
feeble, unintelligent sympathy that she had from some 
members of her family kept her weak and self-centred, 
and the ignorant, selfish impatience with which the, 
others treated her increased her nervous strain, After 
this there followed various other worries and personal 
sense of annoyance—all of which made her more nervous. 

Then—the stomach and brain are so closely associ- 
ated—her digestion began to cause her discomfort: a 
lump in her stomach, her food ‘‘ would not digest,’’ and 
various other symptoms, all of which mean strained and 
overwrought nerves, although they are more often attrib- 
uted merely to a disordered stomach. She worried as 
to what she had better eat and what she had better not 
eat. If her stomach was tired and some simple food 
disagreed with her all the discomfort was attributed to 
the food, instead of to the real cause: a tired stomach, 
and the cause back of that: strained nerves. The con- 
sequence was that_one kind of wholesome food after 
another was cut off as being impossible for her to eat. 
Anything that this poor little invalid did not like about 
circumstances or people she felt ugly and cried over. 
Finally, the entire family were centred about her illness, 
either in overcare or annoyance. 

You see, she kept constantly repeating her brain 
impression of overfatigue: first annoyance because she 
stayed awake; then annoyance at noises; then excited 
distress that she should have stayed awake all night; 
then resistance and anger at other people who interfered 
with her. Over and over that brain impression of nerv- 
ous illness was repeated by the woman herself and people 
about her, until she seemed settled in it for the rest of 
her life. It was like expecting a sore to get well while 
it was constantly being rubbed and irritated. A woman 
might have the healthiest blood in the world, but if she 
cut herself and then rubbed and irritated the cut, and 
put salt in it, it would be impossible for it to heal. 








The Effect of Utter Relaxation of All the Muscles 


Nw let me tell you how this little woman got well. 

The first thing she did was to take some very simple 
relaxing exercises while she was lying in bed. She 
raised her arms very slowly and as loosely as she could 
from the elbow, and th-~ *-- '--ds from the wrist, and 
stretched and relaxed steadily, then dropped 
her hand and forearm id felt it drop slowly 
at first, then quickly ; with its own weight. 
She tried to shut her cyes ne a baby going to sleep, 
and followed that with long, gentle, quiet breaths. 
These and other exercises gave her an impression of 
quiet relaxation so that she became more sensitive to 
superfluous tension. 

When she felt annoyed at noises she easily noticed 
that in response to the annoyance her whole body 
became tense and strained. fter she had done her 
exercises and felt quiet and rested something would 
happen or some one would say something that went 
against the grain, and quick as a wink all the good of 
the exercises would be gone and she would be tight 
and strained again, and nervously irritated. 

Very soon she saw clearly that she must learn to drop 
the habit of physical strain if she wanted to get well; 
but she also learned what was more — far more — import- 
ant than that: that she must conquer the cause of the 
strain or she could never permanently drop the strain. 
She saw that she resented and resisted the noises — the 
circumstances, the people, and all the variety of things 
that had ‘‘ made her nervous.” 

Then she began her steady journey toward strong 
and a wholesome, happy life. “She began the 
of changing her brain impressions. If she heard 
s that annoyed -her she would use her will to direct 
her attention toward dropping resistance to the noises, 
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and in order to drop her mental res 
her attention to loosening out the bodily 
Finally she became interested in the new proc 


nce she gave 
contractions, 
as in 








aseries of deep and true experiments. Of course her 
living and intelligent interest enabled her to gain very 








much fas for she not only enjoyed her growing free- 
dom, but she also enjoyed seeing her experiments work. 
Nature always tends toward health, and if we stop 
interfering with her she will get us well. 

There is just this difference between the healing of a 
physical sore and the healing of strained and irritated 
nerves: With the one our bodies are healed, and things 
go on inthem about the same as before. With the other, 
of the will to free ourselves from the irritation 
5 cause not only enables us to get free from the nerv- 
ous illness, but in addition brings us new nerve vigor. 

When a nervous illness is met deeply enough and in 
the normal way, the result is that the nerves become 
stronger than ever before. 

Oiten the effect of nervous strain in women is constant 
talking. Talk—talk—talk, and mostly about. them- 
selves, their ailments, their worries, and the hindrances 
that are put in their way to prevent their getting well. 
This talking is not a relief, as people sometimes feel. It 
is a direct waste of vigor. But the waste would be 
greater if the talk was repressed. The only real help 
comes when the talker herself recognizes the strain of 
her talk and ‘‘loosens’? into silence, 

People must find themselves out to get well — really 
well—from nervous suffering. The cause of nervous 
in is so often in the character and in the way we meet 
ances and people that it seems essential to 
recognize our mistakes in that direction, and to face 
them squarely before we can do our part toward remov- 
ing the causes of any nervous illn 

Remember it is not circumstances that keep us ill. It 
is not people that cause our illness. It is not our envi- 
ronment that overcomes us. It is the way we face and 
deal with circumstances, with people and with environ- 
ment that keeps our nerves irritated or keeps them 
quiet and wholesome and steady. 
































How the Wise Person Meets a Nervous Shock 





<T me tell the story of two men, both of whom were 

brought low by severe nervous breakdown. One 
complained of his environment, complained of circum- 
stances, complained of people. Everything and every 
one was the cause of his suffering, except himself. The 
result was that he weakened his brain by the constant 
willful and enforced strain, so that what little health he 
regained was the result of Nature's steady and powerful 
tendency toward health, and in spite of the man himself. 

The other man—to give a practical instance—returned 
from a journey taken in order to regain the strength 
which he had lost from not knowing how to work. _ His 
business agent met him at the railroad station with a 
piece of very bad news. Instead of being frightened 
and resisting and contracting in every nerve of his body, 
he took it at once as an opportunity to drop resistance. 
He had learned to relax his body, and by doing relax- 
ing and quieting exercises over and over he had given 
himself a brain impression of quiet and ‘‘let go” 
which he could recall at will. Instead of expressing 
distress at the bad news he used his will at once to drop 
ssistance and relax ; and, to the surprise of his inform- 
ant, who had felt that he must break his bad news as 
quietly as possible, he said: ‘‘ Anything else?” Yes, 
there was another piece of news about as bad as the 
first. ‘‘Go on,” answered the man who had been sick 
with nerves ; ‘‘ tell me something else.” 

And so he did, until he had told him five different 
things which were about as disagreeable and painful to 
hear as could have been. For every bit of news our 
friend used his will with decision to drop the resistance, 
which would, of course, at once arise in response to all 
that seemed to go against him. 

He had, of course, to work at intervals for long after- 
ward to keep free from the resistance; but the habit is 
getting more and more established as life goes on with 
him, and the result is a brain clearer than ever before in 
his life, a power of nerve which is a surprise to every 
one about him, and a most successful business career. 

The success in business is, however, a minor matter. 
His brain would have cleared and his nerve strengthened 
just the same if what might be called the business luck 
had continued to go against him, as it seemed to do for 
the first few montis after his recovery. That everything 
did go against him for some time was the greatest bless- 
ing he could have had. The way he met all the reverses 
increased his nerve power steadily and consistently. 

These two men are fair examples of two extremes. 
The first one did not know how to meet life. If he had 
had the opportunity to learn he might have done as 
well as the other. The second had worked and studied 
to help himself out of nerves, and had found the true 
secret of doing it. : 




















Why Some People Don’t Get Over Nervousness 


Sone men, however, and, I regret to say, more women, 
have the weakening habit so strong upon them that 
they are unwilling to learn how to get well, even when 
they have the opportunity. It seems so strange to see 
people suffer intensely — and be unwilling to face and fol- 
low the only way that will lead them out of their torture. 

The trouble is we want our own way and nervous 
health, too, and with those who have once broken down 
nervously the only chance of permanent health is 
through learning to drop the strain of resistance when 
things do not go their way. This is proved over and 
over by the constant relapse into ‘‘ nerves’ which comes 
to those who have simply been healed over. Even with 
those who appear to have been well for some time, if 
they have not acquired the habit of dropping their mental 












care tor themselves which means dormant fear—or even 
active fear in the background. 

There are some wounds which the surgeons keep 
open, even though the process is most painful, because 
they know that to heal really they must heal from the 
inside. Healing over on the outside only means decay 
underneath, and eventual death. This is in most cases 
exactly synonymous with the healing of broken-down 
nervy They must be healed in causes to be perma- 
nently cured.” Sometimes the change that comes in the 
process is so gréat that it is like reversing an engine. 

If the lithe woman whom I mentioned first had prac- 
ticed relaxing and quieting exercises every day for years, 
and had not used the quiet impression gained by the 
exe s to help her in dropping mental resistances, she 
never would have got well. 

Concentrating steadily on dropping the tension of the 
body is very radically helpful in dropping resistance 
from the mind, and the right idea is to do the exercises 
over and over until the impression of quiet openness is, 
by constant repetition, so strong with us that we can 
recall it at will whenever we need it. Finally, after 
repeated tests, we gain the habit of meeting the difficul- 
ties of life without strain—first in little v and then 
in larger ways. 























The Great Value of Breathing Exercises 


HE most quieting, relaxing and strengthening of all 

exercises for the nerves comes in deep and rhythmic 
breathing, and in voice exercises in connection with it. 
Nervous strain is more evident in a voice than in any 
other expressive part of man or woman. It sometimes 
seems as if all other relaxing exercises were mainly use- 
ful because of opening a way for us to breathe better. 
‘There is a pressure on every part of the body when we 
inhale, and a consequent reaction when we exhale, and 
the more passive the body is when we take our deep 
breaths the more freely and quietly the blood can cir- 
culate all the way through it, and, of course, all nervous 
and muscular contraction impairs circulation, and all 
impaired circulation emphasizes nervous contraction. 

To any one who is suffering from ‘‘nerves,”’ ina lesser 
or greater degree, it could not fail to be of very great 
help to take half an hour in the morning, lie flat on the 
back, with the body as loose and heavy as it can be 
made, and then study taking gentle, quiet and rhythmic 
breaths, long and short. Try to have the body so loose 
and open and responsive that it will open as you inhale 
and relax as you exhale, just as a rubber bag would. 
Of course, it will take time, but the refreshing quiet is 
sure to come if the half-hour is repeated regularly for 
along enough time, and by-and-by we would no more 
miss it than we would go without our dinner. 

We must be careful after each deep, long breath to 
rest quietly and let our lungs do as they please. Be 
careful to begin the breaths delicately and gently, to 
inhale with the same gentleness with which we begin, 
and to make the change from inhaling to exhaling with 
the greatest delicacy possible— keeping the body loose. 

For the shorter breaths we can count three, or five, or 
ten to inhale, and the same number to exhale, until we 
have the rhythm established, and then go on breathing 
without counting, as if we were sound asleep. Always 
aim for gentleness and delicacy. If we have not half an 
hour to spare to lie quietly and breathe we can practice 
the breathing while we walk. It is wonderful how we 
detect strain and resistance in our breath, and the rest- 
fulness which comes when we breathe so gently that the 
breath seems to come and go without our volition brings 
new life with it. 

We must expect to gain slowly and be patient; we 
must remember that nerves always get well by ups and 
downs, and use our wills to make every down lead to 
ahigher up. If we want the lasting benefit, or any real 
benefit at all when we get the brain impression of quiet 
freedom from these breathing exercises, we must insist 
upon recalling that impression every time a test comes, 
and face the circumstances, or the person, or the duty 
with a voluntary insistence upon a quiet, open brain, 
rather than a tense, resistant one. 

















What You Really Must Learn to Do 


T WILL come hard at first,’but we are sure to get there 
if we keep steadily at it, for it is really the Law of the 
Lord God Almighty that we are learning to obey, and 
this process of learning gives us steadily an enlarged 
ppreciation of what trust in the Lord really is. There 
is no trust without obedience, and an intelligent obe- 
dience begets trust. The nerves touch the soul on 
one side and the body on the other, and we must work 
for freedom of soul and body in response to spiritual and 
physical law if we want to get sick nerves well. If we do 
not remember always a childlike attitude toward the Lord 
the best nerve training is only an easy way of being selfish. 
To sum it all up—if you want to learn to help your- 
self out of ‘‘nerves”’ learn to rest when you rest and to 
work without strain when you work ; learn to loosen out 
of the muscular contractions which the nerves cause ; 
learn to drop the mental resistances which cause the 
‘“nerves,’? and which take the form of anger, resent- 
ment, worry, anxiety, impatience, annoyance or self- 
pity; eat only nourishing food, eat it slowly, and chew it 
well; breathe the freshest air you can, and breathe it 
deeply, gently and rhythmically; take what healthy, 
vigorous exercise you find possible ; do your daily work 
to the best of your ability ; give yourattention so entirely 
to the process of gaining health for the sake of your work 
and other people that you have no mind left with which 
to complain of being ill, and see that all this effort aims 
toward a more intelligent obedience to and trustfulness 
in the Power that gives us_life. Wholesome, sustained 
concentration is in the very essence of healthy nerves. 





















Harrison Fisher's Coll 


On the first of May each year at several of the colleges for girls the Seniors have a picturesque custom of bidding farewell to the frivolous days of 
childhood. They don their caps and gowns— emblems of the traditional dignity of ‘‘grand old Seniors ’— and with great, rolling hoops they race 
up and down hill and across campus — black gowns and tassels flying —in one last frolicsome farewell to little-girl years. 











; ; This is the second of a series of brilliant and characteristic studies 
The College Girl After the May-Day Hoop-Rolling of the American College Girl at Her Sports and Pastimes, in 
. * Her Leisure, and at Her Work, which Mr. Harrison Fisher will 

By Harrison Fisher contribute to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 
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What I Did With My Two Daughters 


The Experiments of a Father and How They Worked Out 


I—Childhood 


ROWN to manhood 
without having 
known asister’s pres- 


ence, marriage brought in 
a hundred ways double 
realization of the loss sus- 
tained. So when two daugh- 
ters came into our own home 
it seemed a reasonable thing 
that the father should make 
up to them in some degree 
for a brother’s part, should 
take a brother’s place in their 
childhood — not in obtrusive 
manner, not in affectation, 
but as a man might hope to 
inspire his daughters with a 
respect for manly things. 

eins First of all, it seemed to 
me that the one thing most to be desired in a woman isa 
healthy, sturdy body. What avail music, art, grace and 
knowledge if frailty ending in semi-invalidism is to 
accompany them? 

So we talked it over in the library when the babies 
were in bed, and contrived ways and means to make 
them healthy and strong. 

“*That one thing we will do,’’ was agreed, ‘‘and the 
rest shall come after.”’ 

We had not a very promising field in which to work. 
Both the children were slight, sick frequently, and inherit- 
ing no particularly strong constitutions. ‘‘They shall 
fare better than their parents’? was another principle on 
which we decided. 





Children and Their Outdoor Life 


HEY shall live outdoors, we determined, and sought 
how to bring about that result. In the average 
country town children are supposed to be on the streets 
or in school most of the day, yet it is notable that most 
girls are really toying with dolls on the porch or in the 


house. The boys are playing ball on a vacant lot, but 
their sisters have little to take them far outdoors. Their 
playthings are all of the household order. Of course 


we had a sandpile, naturally there was some attempt at 
exercise walks, but the dolls and the doll-wagons, the 
sewing and childish attempts at fancy-work, seemed 
more interesting. 

This was the reason: the girls had no one to lead them 
to active outdoor sport; they needed a stronger note in 
their recreation. 

My own time was greatly occupied at the office, but 
this was of more importance. The new training began 
with the first snow. The boys in the next house ‘‘caught 
rides” with their sleds, hitching to drays, grocers’ wagons 
and farmers’ rigs. My dainty, gentle girls could not do 
that, yet they needed just that sort of enthusiasm in 
their nervous organisms and just the same bracing wind 
on their cheeks. 

At three o’clock, breaking into a busy afternoon, I 
secured a horse and buggy and some long ropes—the 
snow was not deep enough for sleighs. 

‘*All aboard,” I called, and the children, now six and 
eight years old, came out carefully wrapped. 

“No, not all those good clothes,” I suggested. ‘‘Put 
on something that is tough and will not soil.”’ 

Their low, broad sleds were tied at the ends of ropes 
and I took the other ends in my hands. Queer little 
bundles were those back of the buggy, frightened yet 
excited, delighted that they were to have rides like the 
boys they had seen pass the window. 

Slowly at first until the alarm wore off, then faster and 
faster, until we were trotting at a sharp pace through the 
back streets. Then a turn, a snowbank and over went 
the sleds, the girls rolling into the snow. Cry? Not 
they. It was fun, the best fun they ever knew. A new 
start was made, more upsets happened, and when in an 
hour we returned to the house a glow was in their cheeks 
that no painter but exercise could have put there. 


Good from Ponies and Horseback Riding 


ANY a ride of this sort did I give them that winter 
and they thrived on it amazingly. But it was not 
enough. 

In the spring we bought two Shetland ponies, the quiet 
kind. A child should always be master of his first pony. 
Then he has confidence for the future. Several times 
have we seen neighbors buy high-tempered, fractious 
ponies for weak, anemic children, with the result that 
the rider was thrown at the first trial; fright became 
chronic, and the pony in a few weeks was sold. 

Also the way to enjoy a horse is to care for it yourself. 
We fitted up in the barn a handy stall for the ponies. 
This was my agreement: ‘‘I will clean the stables, and 
put down the hay and bed the ponies at night— all the 
rest is for you to do.’ 

Though only nine and seven they undertook the task, 
going with me when I cared for the driving horse. They 
measured the grain, led the ponies to water, learned to 
saddle and bridle them and later to hitch them to a cart. 
They were little hostlers. Soil their clothes? Of course 
it did, but how much good health it gave them! 

Horseback riding, like some other forms of exercise, 
is easy to start and hard to keep up. Many a child rides 
for a few weeks, then neglects it, at last abandoning it 
altogether. The cause is usually that there is no one for 
a congenial companion. Unless some chum also has a 
pony the interest wanes. 

I became the girls’ chum. Long years before I had 
spent days and nights in the saddle, but had given it up ; 
now I mounted the family horse and enjoyed the old 
swing of a canter. 


It was delight to the girls to have me do this. They 
felt very important when, at six o'clock of a spring 
morning, our trio clattered through the streets of the 
village, awakening the slumberers and bringing smiles 
from the early risers. It was some sacrifice: often the 
bed felt very good at five in the morning. But when we 
had raced beyond the town, off to the hills and down 
through the valleys, and drew up at home two hours later, 
the little ponies panting no more than my own mount, all 
the riders aglow with the joy of the morning ; when we 
sat down to a hearty breakfast with appetites that made 
havoc with Ellen’s muffins, it was worth while! 

Doll-making languished through all these days. 
Some of the rides were in the evening ; two or three a 
week were before breakfast. It became a habit, and 
through the ten years following it has gone on; new 
ponies, larger and more active, being purchased as their 
riders became more proficient, until grown horses have 
at last succeeded. The two frail girls who were scared 
at the first elevation to a Shetland’s back are known as 
the best horsewomen in the town, and ask only a good 
saddle, a strong bridle and a free road! 

Somehow it does me good to see them gallop by my 
side fora steady ten miles, come home, change garments 
and descend to the parlor, their cheeks shining with the 
essence of hearty and healthy youth. Then it has done 
me good, physically ‘and ethically; but for the children 
I should have missed an exercise in which the man who 
enjoys it—and few do not —finds a model physician. 











The Girls Exercised on the Trapeze Bars 


Tie boys next door had in their back yard a trapeze 
bar. Onit they exercised daily, and it seemed to me 
that athletics good for them were equally good for my 
girls. Our friends laughed at the idea. ‘‘It is a coarse 
sort of amusement,’' one declared. ‘‘I should hate to 
see my daughter doing that.”” 

However, I sent for some trapeze bars and some iron 
rings. In the back yard I had a carpenter erect two 
stout posts and place the bars in position. The rings I 
attached to the great tree on the east of the house. Two 
patts of bloomers, especially for athletics, were made 
or the girls, and some of my own old enthusiasm came 
back to me as I recalled boyish feats of my youth. 

The girls had watched the arrangements eagerly, and 
when all was ready and when we went out one summer 
evening for our initial performance, they were willing to 
undertake almost any sort of high and lofty tumbling. 

For five years these rings and the trapeze bars were 
used. The girls had almost daily performances, and 
when the first set of athletic bloomers was worn out 
another and another set followed. I did not find the 
fun so enjoyable as did my daughters, but I kept at it 
in order to awaken their interest, and I was successful. 
I found that it, like horseback riding, gave a good appetite 
and a better tone to my system. 

One of the girls was round-shouldered. Braces had 
proved ineffectual in bringing about a correction. The 
trapeze bars, and especially the rings on which she 
hung in the long courses through the morning air, 
accomplished wonders. By the time she could turn 
over and back, hang by her toes and lift her weight to 
the bar half a dozen times in succession, the shoulders 
were straight and strong. 


The Neighborhood Spirit was Improved 


ONE effect of this sort of hearty, outdoor life in our 
rd was a better neighborhood spirit. It aroused 
the sleeping ambitions of those whose lawns joined ours, 
and instead of the girls of the block being rivals in the 
making of fancy-work, they vied with each other in 
getting the most sunshine and fresh air. On Saturday 
afternoons they took some gentle family horse and went 
to the country ; they climbed haystacks and rode on farm 
wagons. In the winter they ‘‘ caught rides” with as 
much abandon as the boys; they skated and threw 
snowballs, and in all the households made the furnish- 
ing of the table with sufficient beefsteak a difficult task. 
All this aroused a healthful sentiment among the 
families with children, and many a back-porch conference 
was held to determine how the best possible results 
could be secured in making the little ones strong. - More 
than once did our neighbors wonder how we had done 
so much for our girls, and follow our example in getting 
practical results in a town where there is presumably less 
opportunity than in the country for active, outdoor life. 
Of course it cost money. Our first pony cost sixty- 
five dollars— but we used her for four years and sold 
her for fifty dollars. One pony cost one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, but the vigor that her active frame 
put into her riders was worth ten times that sum, and 
we sold her for one hundred dollars, after five years of 
good service. Rings, poles, suits, saddles—all these 
things are much cheaper than physicians’ services. 





Their Father was Their Comrade 


UT of these years of close association in play and 
O exercise has come something higher than health — 
though it is scarcely fair to draw comparisons between 
such worthy possessions. My girls have been my 
comrades. They have had during their childhood my 
companionship to such a degree that they have looked 
upon me as their elder brother, and have learned to 
discuss the affairs of life and look out upon it with clear 
vision. In our long morning rides we talked of the good 
things of the world —of Nature, of books, of pictures, of 
poems, of writers. We studied life in a simple way, yet 
to the best of my ability I led them to think of the large 
affairs of life rather than of the petty ones. 

That my daughters have learned to be frank with me, 
to speak hoce to face of their troubles, their hopes and 
their desires, is much satisfaction. 


Good health for them has meant good health for me. 
Youth has been an inspiration that has helped me as 
well as it has built up their physical life. This one thing 
is certain : your daughters cannot be induced to exercise 
and develop by saying, Go! They can be made to love 
the best forms of exercise, to seek the best of physical 
growth, and to do the things that will make of them 
hearty, comely, full-breathed women if you say, Come! 

The work of their carly years was comparatively 
simple, but day by day, as my daughters approached 
maidenhood, it became evident that another task lay 
before me. Could I continue to be their chum and 
companion? It opened this way: 

Mary took me aside one evening and frankly said: 
‘Father, the girls are going to a party tomorrow 
evening. May I go? Mother is willing.” 

‘* Why, certainly, Mary —but who is going with you? 
It is not safe for you girls to be out alone.” 

“* Oh,” she replied, laughing, and with an added touch 
of color in her cheeks, ‘‘ the boys are going, too.” 

The boys were going, too! A new problem for me 
was at hand. How was I to solve that? 


n 






II—Maidenhood 


A BRIGHT club woman said one day: ‘‘It is much 
easier to raise boys than girls,’’ and explained thus: 
‘If I have a boy I must watch him all the time if I 
would bring him up aright; but if I have a girl not only 
must I watch her all the time, but [ must also watch 
every boy in town if I would bring her up aright.” 

This does not come home to the parents strongly until 
the girls reach the High-School age: then it breaks with 
force and insistence. My business keeps me much on 
the streets of a medium-sized town, the kind of com- 
munity where young girls have the maximum of tempta- 
tion with the minimum of restriction. In the smaller 
towns there is a quieter life; in the larger cities, a 
stricter oversight and more severe social regulations. 
Day after day I have seen my friends’ daughters walking 
up and down the streets, keeping company with young 
men of questionable standing—or worse. In many 
instances I knew that their parents were ignorant of 
their whereabouts ; in others I hoped they were. 

If there be one thing that makes the ‘self-respecting 
business man lose faith it is to see comely young girls loal- 
ing up and down the streets with flashily-dressed young 
men who have neither position, ambition nor visible 
means of support. Generally these loiterings are on the 
remoter thoroughfares: frequently they take place during 
school hours, and finally at the end of the term the 
parents of the girl, finding she has failed of promotion, 
blame the teacher or the school instead of blaming them- 
selves. In talking this over with my friends I found that 
in many homes severe orders were issued, only to be 
disobeyed; that if the daughter was found walking with 
a young man she was reprimanded and humiliated then 
and there—hence the back-street visits. 

When my two daughters reached the age when the 
“‘crowd’’ began to cultivate boy-and-girl friendships 
we decided on a different course from that taken by 
our neighbors —for in all these plans the mother was a 
sharer and adviser. 


Enter the Young Man 


[ WAS talked over frankly one day at dinner. I 
mentioned some back-street meetings I had noticed, 
and spoke of them as in bad taste and the worst social 
form. With the young girl the dread of breaking social 
form and the canons of good taste goes far. She has a 
wholesome respect for the opinion of those who are at 
the head of social functions—and just as her social 
nature is at this age the leading influence of her life, its 
appeal is strongest. - 

“Let me tell you girls this,’’ I put it. ‘‘ Tf you know 
some nice, gentlemanly boys—and there are many of 
them in this town—and you want to walk to or from 
school with them, go straight along the main street as 
openly as you would go with me. If you meet me 
when a boy is with you do not think for a minute I shall 
be displeased. _ It will be all right with me—so long as 
you do it frankly and openly.”’ 

Within a week, near the school grounds, I met my 
elder daughter walking home with a High-School boy. 
Instead of looking askance at them, as if they were doing 
something of which they should be ashamed, I stopped, 
talked to both about their school work and treated them 
as I would have treated a brother and sister. 

In all their High-School life this has gone on, and the 
frankness and equality that have been engendered have 
done much to foster womanliness and self-respect in the 
girls and have made the boys my friends—which is a 
great deal to say. 

Never is there allowed at the table or in the family 
sitting-room any ‘‘ teasing’? about the young men. One 
of the keen memories of my own boyhood is of torment- 
ings received day after day from the elder members of 
the family because of my girl friends in school. It fairly 
forced upon me a secretiveness that led to paths I never 
would have followed otherwise. 


When He Calls at the Girl’s House 


IRLS without brothers are at a disadvantage in this: 
the boys have no excuse for coming to the house 
except the girls’ presence. In my self-adopted position 
of elder brother to my daughters I have tried to over- 
come some of this. Throughout their school life the 
boys were urged to come informally for tennis, for horse- 
back rides, for short evening calls. When they came 
they were brought into the house and were treated as 
frankly as though there were no girls present. All the 
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The Uncertain Irene 


By Katharine Holland Brown 


Author of the “Juliana” Stories, etc. 


PART II 


ORG OBODY said boo for one endless moment after 

the victim of Irene’s impetuosity in charging 
down the ledge had recovered enough to 
open one eye and recognize her. Merely 
we stared at each other in a wild surmise. 
Presently the Prince opened the other eye. 

“*My dear Miss Philura!’’ he exclaimed 
cheerily. ‘* What along three months since 
At Beauregard Lodge —" 





we met! 
Oh! Oh!” [ began wildly. ‘* You were——” 


“I am—Reginald Beauregard, Tom Beauregard’s 
brother,” he explained, with a charming smile. ‘‘ At his 
Christmas house-party, you remember? Perhaps my being 
smooth-shaven confuses you. I had a full beard then.” 

i Oh, of course!’” I cried, humiliated unspeakably. 

How could I fail to know you! And Irene and | saw 
you this morning, and nicknamed you the Floating Prince 
—Oh, I do beg your pardon! Miss Bradbury, this is Mr. 
Beauregard. Although — haven't you met before?”’ 

I certainly had the honor of meeting Miss Bradbury 
Some years since,’’ said Mr. Beauregard promptly. He 
Sprang up to bow over Irene’s hand, a demoralized but 
Most distinguished object. Irene accepted his devoirs with 
reezing calm. But he went on, serenely regardless: ‘‘ We 
still have friends in common, the Stafford Peabodys, 
through whom, by-the-by, I learned of your Mediterranean 
journey. How pleasant that our paths should cross! Or, 
rather’’—he glanced at his miry raiment; his eyes began 
to dance —‘'Or, rather —ah — collide —” 

._ Now that was my last straw. Down I dropped, shriek- 
ing, on the nearest boulder. Everybody succumbed. 

_ | I never c-can make stifficient apology,’’ choked poor, 
infuriated Irene, melted by mingled shame and giggles to 
lovely, rose-flushed humility. 

ue You certainly can’t—for my carelessness in never 
glancing behind me,” agreed the Prince. ‘‘ Now, it’s just 
two hours till the sunset gun and lockout time. Can’t 
I persuade you all to stop at the North Front Guard- 
Room, my friend Major Brettenham’s headquarters, for a 
cup of tea?” 

He paused. Nobody had said one syllable. 
ravening faces were eloquent. Tea! 
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Bedraggled objects though we were, Major Brettenham 

welcomed us royally. He hurried Mr. Beauregard away 
to tie up his broken head, while Irene and I compared notes 
on our injuries, and tucked in surreptitious pins. 
_ Tea was delicious beyond words, and we ate like fam- 
ished orphans at a Sunday-school picnic. Poor Major 
Brettenham, how chagrined’ he was when the little cakes 
gave out! But the deficit wasn’t surprising, considering 
that Mr. Wallis ate nine .nd Ned eleven, and as for 
myself, I stopped counting. 

“We must be off,” said Mr. Beauregard, rising regret- 
fully. ‘‘ Pray do not gaze so critically at my costume, Mr. 
Wallis. It may fall short here and there, yet——”’ 

There was a general shout. Fall short, indeed! Major 
Brettenham had made him change his soaked clothes for 
a fatigue suit of hisown. Now Major Brettenham is short 
and stout, while the Prince is long and narrow; and— 
perhaps the least said, the soonest mended. The duck 
trousers were high-water mark; the sleeves, as Ned felici- 
tously put it, were the correct elbow length; the coat 
stopped short about midway of his spine. However, Mr. 
Beauregard’s stately elegance rose supreme, and he wasn’t 
cowed, even by armholes that skewered him and a collar 
that hunched past his ears. 

“Hurry, Philura,” urged Irene, as we trooped out, 
stuffed and replete. ‘‘ If we should be locked out of the 
Rock— Listen! Oh-h!’? 

For thundering across the sandy spaces boomed one 
deep, pitiless report — the sunset gun. 

_ ‘*Go on, go on!” shouted Major Brettenham reassur- 
ingly. ‘You can cut through the foot-passage, donkeys 
and all. So glad you came! Good-by!”’ 

Headed for home, my donkey went like the wind. The 
great gates clanged shut as the boys and I dashed up the 
last stretch. But through the narrow foot-passage we shot 
like homing rabbits. 

“* Only —’’. Then my breath failed me. 
Irene ?’” 

_ ‘*Miss Bradbury? Mr. Beauregard? Oh, they’ll make 
it!” insisted Ned. ‘‘ They’ve got three minutes more.” 

I fled back through the passage—just in time for the 
closing tableau of the day. Not a hundred yards away 
stood Irene, embodied Fury, dragging on Fra Diavolo’s 
tigid bridle; behind her the Prince, flogging Fra Diavolo 
with two umbrellas and my Moorish gun; and, central 
figure of the tragedy, Fra Diavolo himself, head down, all 
four feet clinched, the Rock of Gibraltar in miniature. 

‘*Sorry, Miss,” said the apologetic Tommy Atkins at 
my elbow. The footway gate crashed shut. 

- . . ‘Never mind; they’ll get in somehow,’’ Ned 
consoled me. ‘‘ Don’t worry, Miss Philura. Good-night.’’ 


ba Later. 

I stopped for dinner, then fell asleep, and only awoke at 
midnight, when Irene arrived. 

‘* Did you have much trouble getting in, Irene?” 

Irene looked tranquilly past me. She was splendidly 
calm. But I didn’t press the question. 

“Jt began with Fra Diavolo buckling his feet together,’”’ 
said Irene at length. ‘‘ When we found the gate shut we 
went back to Major Brettenham. He tried to procure a 
special order admitting us. But his commanding officer 
was dining aboard the ‘Bellerophon,’ and would not return 
till morning. Then they sent the striker to call in two or 
three brother officers and talk it over.”” 

: That must have been interesting,’’ ] began. 

‘Quite,”’ said Irene, in a tone that shriveled where it 
touched. ‘‘ At length Mr. Beauregard remembered that he 
had a month’s pass for the West Water-Gate. Nothing 
remained save to procure a boat and row across. The 
oarsman we found was reasonably efficient, but slow. 
However, we reached the West Gate by ten.” 

Whereat Irene arose and started toward her room. 

‘Oh, Irene! Please, please !’’ I implored. 


But our 
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‘*But, when the sentry de- 
manded the pass, Mr. Beaure- 
gard recollected that, when 
he changed into the Major’s 
fatigue suit, he had left it in 
his other clothes."’ 

There was a long silence. 

““You went back for it?” I 
whispered. 

‘*We did not,” said Irene 
simply. ‘‘ The sentry was 
young and zealous. Mr. 
Beauregard’s peculiar gar- 
ments, besides his black eye, 
were against him. So the 
sentry kept us in custody 
while he investigated.”’ 


a8 
There was another pause. 
“*Trene, [——”’ I began; 
“‘T can’t—— Of all the 
unspeakable——! Oh, I’ve 


no words to express it!’’ 
‘*So Mr. Beauregard said. 
Although he talked quite a 
great deal, nevertheless. So 
did the sentry. They both 
became quite irritable— Mr. 
Beauregard rather—em- 
phatic, at times.’’ Here 
Irene grew retrospectively 
pink. ‘‘And the sentry was 
almost vituperative. Quitea 
crowd collected, too.”’ 
I lay back, quite spent. 
““ Would you mind telling me 
whether they took you to the 
police-station?”’ Ientreated. 
“* Dear Philura, you're so 
imaginative!’”’ murmured 
Irene. ‘‘At the height of the 
contention I recollected that I 
had your cousin the Admiral’s 
card in my hand-bag, with the 
‘Texas’ address. I handed 
it to the sentry. The result 
was amazing. Heapologized 
promptly and humbly, and 
allowed us to proceed without 
another word. Good-night, 
Philura. Happy dreams!”’ 
Happy dreams, indeed! I 
lay for hours and giggled, 
and finally the nightingales 
in the orange garden began 
to sing irresistibly, so I drew 
back the blind tolisten. And 
there, tall and silent by the : 
marble balustrade, stood Irene! Her hair was down her 
back in two big, bumping braids; in the starlight her 
cheeks were carmine: her eyes were deeper stars. 
‘*What are you doing, Irene?” I cried, aghast. 
“*Cooling off,’ said she with a laugh. ‘‘ Run along, 
honey. Let Crosspatch calm her temper while she may.’’ 
Calming her temper sounds all very plausible — although 
from her scarlet cheek, her flashing eye, I’d have thought 
she was nursing her wrath, to keep it warm. 
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March thirtieth. Gibraltar. 
Op in my little rose-latticed room. 

Being homesick is like having toothache: the old- 
fashioned coming-and-going kind, mean. It was Mother’s 
letter that brought it on today. -There were twenty-one 
pages of it, and it dealt almost exclusively with Jerry. It 
was too lovely of tier to write what she did; but her tender 
understanding only made my ache the worse. 

Desperate and tearful, I propped Jerry’s photograph on 
the desk, sat down before it, seized my pen—and wrote 
my very heart out to him. I told him every single thing 
since we said good-by. All about the trip over, and how 
happy his flower-letter had made me, and about Ned 
Douglass, and the “ Texas,’’ and the Prince and Irene’s 
being locked out, and everything. Moreover, I told him 
some other things that. I’ve never in the world told him 
before —not directly, that is. And, last, I put three rows of 
squabby, curlicue kisses. 

‘Then I inclosed and addressed it—and put it back into 
my portfolio. For that letter was never to be sent. It was 
just a safety-valve. 

Just as I finshed Irene came in. She had on her hateful 
blue foulard, and she looked simply destitute, but she was 
complacent as you please. 

‘*T dressed early for your cousin the Admiral’s deck 
tea,” she said. ‘‘And this gown will do for the 
Governor’s dance tonight, will it not?’’ 

Of course, it wouldn’t do at all. Equally of course, I 
chirped perfidious approval. After which I did some 
strenuous thinking. Dear Cousin Lucius is not a snob; 
but nothing so grinds his valorous soul as to welcome 
beneath his lordly awning a dowdy guest. Yet I knew 
that Irene had nothing more apropos to her name. Now 
Mother had just sent me a lavish check; and Father’s 
last draft had quite tempted me to buy a private yacht. 
I crammed some money into my purse and slipped away 
up Waterport Street, vaguely confident that the solution 
would meet me on the way. 

It did. It beckoned me on the first corner. A wee shop 
with a smart gold sign, ‘‘ English Importations,”’ peeping 
beneath frills of honeysuckle. And the first ‘‘ confection’’ 
which the saleswoman lifted from its flowered box was the 
‘solution’? itself. It started out in life to be pale amber 
chiffon. Then it was brown, then amber again, with hazy 
green reflections, and lustrous traceries of gold. Dull, 
overlapping jewels framed the bodice; the whole gown 
struck twelve in the strange rose-garland which hung from 
shoulder to girdle — great, loose-petaled blossoms, blending 
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exquisitely with the mingled lucent tints below. 
tally, the price struck twelve, too.) 

Twenty minutes later Irene entered my room to find me 
scrambling into the Paquin lace frock and the Gainsborough 
hatin which | proposed to honor my country’s naval service. 


(Inciden- 


“Why, Philura! That lovely gown aboard ship? At an 
afternoon affair? Isn’t it rather—a little ——” 

‘No, Irene, I don’t think it is.”” 

Irene considered me gravely in the mirror. ‘‘Why, I 
didn’t suppose a deck tea was so elaborate,’’ she pon- 
dered, tripping into the trap so obligingly that I felt myself 
doubly a traitor. 

‘* Because the ‘ Texas’ is entertaining in a foreign port”’ 
(I screwed my emerald wreath into my stock) ‘*‘ therefore 
she'll wear all her flags and war-paint, and we fellow- 
Americans are supposed to take her lead. Besides, with 
all the celebrities there, Cousin Lucius will like to have us 
toe the mark.” 

That shot went home. There was a prickly pause. 

‘*What’s all this, Philura?’’ queried Irene, dismissing 
the subject blandly. My heart leaped up as I espied her 
stoop above that flowered box. 

‘* It’s an afternoon gown I bought— but it’s too large for 
me.” Irene picked it up. My hopes began to soar. 
‘* Wear it this once, Irene,” I suggested. 

Irene gasped. ‘‘ With that rose-wreath! Those span- 
gles! Philura, I’d look like thespangled lady.at the circus !”” 

“Oh, very well,” said I. ‘‘ Don’t wear it. Never. 
Not for worlds. Nobody loves me, anyway —”’ 

“*Philura, you know I didn’t mean to be ungracious!’’ 
wailed poor, stricken Irene. ‘‘ Give it to me, dear. It is 
lovely, and [ do thank you for lend ——” 

She broke off, open-mouthed, staring, dumbly horrified, 
at the bodice in her hands. 

“« We can take the wreath off if that’s too much, Irene,” 
I breathlessly assured her, 

‘‘Take the wreath off!’’ Irene vouchsafed a pallid 
smile. ‘‘It’s hardly a question of taking off, dear. 
Rather of putting on. Look!” 

I looked. Then, utterly defeated, I dropped my sword 
and fled the fray. For in my hasty purchasing I had never 
noticed that my ‘‘ afternoon’’ gown stopped at the shoul- 
ders—a most pronounced décolleté. 
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_ Mrs. Kenmore and the twins were our fellow-passengers 
in the Commander’s launch, sailing out to the anchored 
“Texas.”” There was a high wind, and a tremendous sea, 
and when it came to that gliddery little jump, from the 
tossing gig to the swaying spider-web of the landing-stair, 
the situation became intense. Still, I floundered across, 
scared but safe. Irene took it like a bird. Even the 
twins were coaxed over, wildly twittering. 

But poor Mrs. Kenmore! ‘‘You must hold the boat 
still.” Thus sounded her ultimatum. ‘‘1 cannot move so 
precipitately. Order your men to tie the launch tight to the 
man-of-war, then lay a board across. Then, perhaps——”’ 

Just then the wave slid out from under the gig, and 
the boat shot into the-gulfsthat: followed. With that 
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breath her pedestal of Supreme Mind must have crum- 
bled to dust; for, as the boat came up, I observed 
that she had a drowning clutch on Mr. Wallis’s sleeve. 

“* You must tie the boats together!’ she commanded 
him indignantly. ‘‘ Of all the reckless, inhuman ——”’ 

Then out spoke the sergeant of marines, a most 
sententious man. ‘‘Mom,”’ said he respectfully, ‘‘ my 
men air givin’ out. We can’t hold her alongside one 
minute longer. You kin jump or you kin drown.’’ 
Mrs. Kenmore shut her eyes and vaulted to the land- 
ing-stage with faultless grace and calm, unshaken ease, 
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Tea on the quarterdeck is tea—with a difference. 
You can’t define the flavor. Perhaps it’s the salt wind, 
or the stars on the coat-sleeves, or the thick wardroom 
cups, or the rollicking ship’s band, or the rattle and 
swish of canvas and the flames of sunlight on blinding 
brass and satin-polished steel. Be that as it may, a 
quarterdeck tea is a joy forever. And the prettiest part 
of all was to watch Irene. Irene indoors may be a 
‘“prissy”’ archeologist. Irene outdoors, in wind and 
sun, is a charming, pink-cheeked paradox. Despite 
the blighting shadow of the blue foulard I caught few 
glimpses of her after the first half-hour. Then the 
“*Texas’’ surgeon, a Captivating, red-headed boy, had 
heen detailed to see that I enjoyed myself, and the 
Russian author and three English officers were quite 
nice to me, too. So I hadn’t much spare time. 

At the topmost wave of the frolic Cousin Lucius 
sprang up and strode to the rail, with a shout of wel- 
come that was echoed by every man on deck. My 
“« Texas” surgeon gulped his biscuit and followed; my 
author, even my nice officers, hardly waited to say 
““*Scuse.’’? And towering above the joyful mob at the 
companionway, battered but beaming, behold the 
Floating Prince himself! 

“Why, Irene, how splendid!”’ I cried, rushing across 
deck to her. ‘‘ Did you know he was coming? Why 
didn’t you tell me?” 

Irene’s expression froze the words upon my guileless 
mouth. ‘‘I certainly did not know it, Philura,’’? she 
said, under her breath, but each word double-edged. 
‘*Had I surmised it you can understand that I would 
not be here. Please drop the subject.” 

I dropped it. I almost put my fingers into my mouth, 
to pacify the scorch. 

“Tut, tut, you don’t need any 
trumpeted Cousin Lucius, as he led the embarrassed 
Mr. Beauregard to the biggest cushioned chair. ‘‘ Every- 
body knows you and your Adventures. I’ve read your 
Tibet book twice over myself. Now what new 
Adventures, pray tell?” He tapped an autocrat finger 
against the Prince’s damaged brow. ‘‘ A stumble on 
the ramparts? Little altercation with a sentry, eh? Or 
—Spanish bandits, to be sure! Seven men in buckram 
suits — or was it seventeen?’’ 

‘Bandits, certainly,’ laughed the Prince. 
them. Starved, and most ferocious.”’ 
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He glanced at Irene’s face of stone, then caught my 
eye with a twinkle. Then he set himself to parry Cousin 
Lucius’s teasing questions with most merciless success. 
Everybody crowded to hear the fun, with shouts of 
laughter and most disrespectful cheers whenever poor 
Cousin Lucius got a rap. Everything seemed to leap 
from gay to gayest ; the tension of the hour strung higher, 
keener, as if some invisible finger caught and strung us 
up to concert pitch. All but one, that is. For Irene 
sat motionless, all her gay sparkle faded and gone. It 
was too horrid of Irene, just because of that embarrassin; 
little incident with Mr. Beauregard. I caught myself 
counting the minutes till I could take her home and 
shake her as she deserved. But I needn’t have so spent 
my righteous wrath. Nemesis had Irene already 
marked, its lawful prey. 

“*Really, Philura, isn’t it high time we took our 
leave?”’ she murmured presently. 

‘*T never like to go home until I’m sent,’’ I protested. 
‘* Besides, Mrs. Kenmore should make the first move.” 

“*She never will,” said Irene gloomily. ‘‘ She has 
found a kindred Supreme Mind spirit in the Commander 
of the ‘ Bellerophon.’ We may as well go now.” 

Something in Irene’s tired eyes made me yield, unwill- 
ingly, yet without question. 

Our rising was the signal for a general upheaval. 
Our boat was lowered away, Mrs. Kenmore collected her 
reluctant treasures, and—just as we might have 
expected!—Mr. Beauregard presented himself at the 
stairs, and begged to return to the Rock with our party. 
Mrs. Kenmore and the twins helped me give him 
beatific welcome. So on he came. 
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Thus innocent and _ unsuspecting, we trooped gayly 
down that swaying iron stair. The wind had risen 
amazingly. The waves rolled impressively large, and 
came ina most nerve-shaking hurry. The gig hopped 
from crest to crest, like the sportive cow in the ballad. 
Unluckily, Mrs. Kenmore came last. By that time all 
her courage had taken wings. 

‘*No, Mr. Wallis, I really cannot try that frightful 
crossing again.” 

‘* But, Mrs. Kenmore, really ——”’ 

‘*Mr. Wallis, this is sufficient. I shall remain aboard 
the ‘ Texas.’ Good-afternoon.”” 

Mr. Wallis sat back; but behold a rescuer in Irene! 
‘‘ Think, Mrs. Kenmore! We can’t possibly go to the 
Governor’s dance without you! It would never do!”’ 
she cried. 

‘Oh, Mother!” It was a wail of anguish from the 
twins. Mrs. Kenmore halted. Then she gave way. 
‘I might attempt it’ —she hesitated —‘‘ if only I did 
not need to see that frightful abyss!” 

‘*Then let me blindfold you!’’ Irene recrossed the 
“‘abyss’' with a flying leap, twisted her lace scarf over 
Mrs. Kenmore’s eyes, and in another moment Mrs. 
Kenmore, safe but speechless, plumped into my arms. 

The gig sheered off with the force of her alighting ; 
Irene, who was poised for her spring, stumbled back 
against Mr. Beauregard, and steadied herself by clutch- 
ing at a loose end of rope which dangled over the rail 
of the landing-stage. The rolled-up end still lay coiled 
on the bottom step of the stage. As the launch swung 
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inward again Irene sprang aboard with unfaltering 
ease. But, absent-mindedly, and most unfortunately, 
she kept tight hold of that rope. And, by 
unspeakably awful coincidence, Mr. Beauregard was 
standing on the rolled-up coil. 

It all happened in such a blinding flash that nobody, 
not even Mr. Beauregard, will ever know just how it 
was done. I saw it, every bit, but it shot before my 
eyes like a cinematograph ; and all I remember is Mr. 
Beauregard’s astonished face as his feet went out from 
under him. Then up rose a big, green wave. And, 
even as I stared and gaped, Mr. Beauregard was gone. 

“*Oh, Irene, this time you’ve drowned him!’ I wailed 
above the uproar. 

“* Easy, marm; thar he blows,’’ said the sententious 
sergeant of marines. And up through the green foam 
bobbed a pale but reassuring countenance, and a limp, 
clutching arm. 

We promptly careened the launch and nearly swamped 
her in our frantic rush to the rescue. But the sailors 
on the landing-stage were quicker than we; and in a 
trice they had scooped up Mr. Beauregard and had stood 
him, dripping but serene, on the stage once more. 

We hurried him aboard the gig, despite his chattering 
demur because of his drenched clothes, and hovered 
over him like so many overwrought Naiads. lll, that is, 
save the remote and supercilious Irene. I wouldn’t 
have believed she could be so inhuman. To be sure, it 
was rather trying for her. Still, she needn’t behave as 
if Mr. Beauregard had climbed on that rope and let her 
pull him overboard with malice aforethought. 
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Once in our rooms I .turned to the task of making 
ready for the Governor’s dance. ° And such a dance! 
Away in the heart of an ancient convent garden, sweet 
as the heart of a hundred-leaved rose ; guarded by ranks 
of tall, whispering palms; walled in breast-high hedges 
of heliotrope; its broad, moon-bleached court ablaze 
with gorgeous uniforms, and rippling with music and 
high laughter. I walked on air that night. 

Yet every now and then | was dragged down to earth 
by the sight of Irene. No wind of romance blew that 
night for her. Prim and grim and forbidding she went, 
flat-footedly treading those marble halls in her solid 
street shoes and the loathed blue foulard, and never 
once dancing. Instead, she devoted her evening —as 
she always will do, unless forcibly restrained—to the 
socially maimed, halt and blind. Tonight her charges 
were four luckless tourists, who, bidden at the eleventh 
hour, had come without a wedding garment, and sat 
unhappily in shirtwaist gowns and sailor hats. Poor 
things, they clung to Irene like limpets. I made occa- 
sional attempts to rescue her, but their piteous faces and 
Irene’s stony eye drove me back. 

Somewhere near midnight Mr. Beauregard strolled 
in, and made straight for me. For a man who had been 
pitched over a precipice, held as a spy, and drowned in 
the Mediterranean, all in the last twenty-four hours, he 
looked surprisingly fit. By threatening to call out the 
“* Texas” and make it an international question, he took 
my fourteenth waltz away from the three subalterns who 
were quarreling over it, then asked me to sit it out in 
the Pomegranate Court. 

“‘T'm going to steal you for supper, too,’’ he said 
comfortably. ‘‘ I’ve hardly seen you. I don’t even 
know where you go from Gibraltar. Italy and art? Or 
Paris and pretty things?” 

‘‘ Italy and tombs,’’ I said with a smothered gulp. I 
told him our archzological itinerary, and he seemed 
keenly interested, and remarked that it almost coincided 
with his own. 

“*Isn’t that Miss Bradbury yonder?” he said at length. 

I followed his glance. There, hemmed in by her 
clinging satellites, sat Irene. I could not see her face; 
but the droop of those blue foulard shoulders was 
eloquent. We looked at each other. 

‘*Pve done my best to break it up,” I owned. 
‘* Perhaps together we could. But Irene won’t like it 
if we do.” 

“* Of course, Irene won’t like it,’’ said Mr. Beauregard 
curtly. His square chin grew a shade squarer. ‘‘ Irene 
never does like things. But this is too flagrantly unfair. 
Excuse me a moment.’’ He bolted away, leaving me 
wondering how he happened to call Irene by her first 
name. It sounded queer. 
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sey think I've started the avalanche,” he laughed, 
returning, his eyes all sparkles. ‘‘ You and I must 
make the first charge.’’ 

Charge we did, to the amazed delight of the four 
tourist-bodies, and the unrelenting hostility of Irene. 
But Mr. Beauregard’s affability is frostproof. 

Soon we all sat socially around a lovely mosaic table, 
heaped with good things. And presently there drifted 
by two unappropriated subalterns. 

‘« Ah, Barrington-Jones! That you, Trevor? Come 
to supper with us,’’ volunteered the Prince, guileless} 
cordial. They came. The four beamed and fluttered. 
Irene stiffened in her chair. 

Then, by odd coincidence, two more officers happened 
along. A moment later one more. 

I looked at Irene. I[mplacable her brow; yet unsus- 

ecting. I looked at the four; they were ‘positively 
irradiated. I looked at the Prince; his face of bland, 
unblinking innocence made me clutch the arms of my 
chair. 

Soon Lieutenant Trevor whisked me away for our 
waltz. At intervals I saw the four, no longer en phalanx 
but felicitously distributed, and having the time of their 
lives. I couldn’t see Irene, though. But after a while 
the Prince turned up, and stole three more dances, and 
made himself so delightful that I forgot about Irene. 

A pink dawn-flush crested the Rock as our jingling 
red-morocco chariot rattled homeward through the 
sleepy, flower-brimmed lanes. Irene went wearily to 
bed. But I was wide awake; and, wild to tell all about 
my good times, I hunted out Jerry’s safety-valve letter, 
and wrote a voluminous postscript. At last, suddenly 
drowsy, I dropped off in my chair. I awoke in full sun- 
light. “ Mercedes, the soft-eyed maid, stood there, smiling 
over two big, gilt-corded boxes. 

‘* Flowers, unto you and the dark Sefiorita,’’ she 
explained mellifluously. 





Neither box bore address; but the contents showed 
readily which belonged to each. One was a large spray 
of white roses, accompanied by Mr. Beauregard’s card. 
Obviously, this dignified offering was for Irene, as 
chaperon. Equally obvious, the flufly pink roses and 
stephanotis, with a similar card, were meant for me. 

I put the flowers into water, and tossed the cards on 
the table. As they fell I noticed something scrawled 
across the back of mine. I picked it up and read it. 
Just four lines—a quotation at that. But as I read I 
found myself suddenly very wide awake, and feeling 
very, very queer. 

“Where I find her not, beauties vanish; 
Whither I follow her, beauties flee; 
Is there no method to tell her in Spanish 
June’s twice June since she breathed it with me?” 


It made me feel queerer than ever. Rather unhappy, 
too, For he is never a man to say such things in make- 
believe. If I could just run to Mother and tell her all 
about it! But there’s nobody to tell, except Irene. 
And, while Irene is wise and sympathetic —she’s hardly 
the one to confide in. I can’t tell just how she’d take 
it. Because —ydu never can tell about Irene. 


Psd 
May seventh. The Capuchin Monastery, Amalfi. 
In a coquettish white cell, all ruffled Swiss and pink 
ribbons, with clover and buttercup walls, and sun- 


shine-framed squares of blue Mediterranean spark- 
ling through every loophole window. 








Here we all are, together once again. Not only the 
Kenmores, and Ned Douglass and ourselves, but— 
joy incredible!—the Floating Prince himself. And— 
twice incredible ! —it is all Irene’s doing that he is here. 
Although she would undoubtedly die before she would 
admit the fact. And it was all so painfully ridiculous, I 
can’t blame her. Poor, dear Irene! 

Now Irene and Mrs. Kenmore are alike ardent members of the 
S. P. C. A. However, their methods—applied chiefly to the un- 
regenerate Italian cabman—differ radically. Irene accosts the 
oftender—with a sweet, appealing gentleness that brings him 
promptly to his repentant knees. But Mrs. Kenmore is made of 
sterner stuff. She’s always booted and spurred for the fray. As 
Ned Douglass irreverently puts it : 


“Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
On valorous quest she goes. 
Some one arrested, some one fined, 
Hath earned a night's repose.” 


Well, one afternoon she and Irene and I hired an ancient 
victoria, and drove nine bumpy miles to Alessandro. Somebody 
had told Irene that she’d find a newly-dug-up Augustan tablet 
there, and somebody else had told Mrs. Kenmore that she could 
buy real coral necklaces for five /ira. We found neither memorial 
tablets nor bargain necklaces, but Irene broke her glasses, and 
Mrs. Kenmore lost one brand-new glove. Coming home through 
a rainy twilight, overflowing with disappointment and—well, 
irritability—we encountered an outlet. He was a stout, pop-eyed 
“‘vetturino,” and he was driving his rickety cab, laden with 
mountains of baggage, up the station hill at a gallop. His horse, 
a wan, wheezy rack-o’-bones, was slipping and stumbling on the 
wet flags. As we came abreast the creature gave a despairing 
lunge, and then stopped with heaving sides. 

‘‘Malédetto/” screamed the driver, and launched the whip 
mercilessly upon the poor brute. ‘‘Here has the milord not one 
little minute to spare, yet will you stop to rest! Malevolo! Brutta 
bestia !” 

ee that, this minute! Oh, you horrid, inhuman thing!” 
Mrs. Kenmore scrambled from the victoria. ‘Let him alone, I 
say! What’s the Italian for stop, Philura? Restez la/ Ecco! 
Oh, dear, Ecco means ‘Keep on,’ doesn’t it? Irene, you know 
Italian. Make him behave!” 

“Impudenza! Diavolo! Take that!” Whereat the whipstock 
snapped in two. 

“‘He’s broken the whip, anyway,” protested Irene, indignant 
yet reluctant. ‘‘And his passenger wants that train. We'd best 
not interfere.” 

Whack! The cabman had snatched a long Alpenstock from 
the luggage. He was laying it over the poor beast with the pre- 
cision of a flail. The wretched animal started limping up the hill. 
That was too much. Mrs. Kenmore, shrieking reproach, hurtled 
across the street like an avenging tempest. _ Irene stumbled after, 
blind without her glasses, but fired to noble rage. 

aoe him! Stop him!” puffed Mrs. Kenmore, hot on the 
trail. 

One moment Irene hung back; then she dashed ahead and 
seized the wobbling object by the bridle. The horse stopped short. 

Just then the much-enduring passenger shot from the cab; and 
at the first glimpse of those big shoulders and that cropped gray 
head I clutched the nearest cypress for support. 

“Upon my word, ladies, I must implore that you let me pro- 
ceed.” For all its ring of vexation, the voice was very kind. How- 
ever, at its first note, Irene dropped the bridle as if it had been 
red-hot; and Mrs. Kenmore reeled nerveless against the cab door. 
“‘T have an important engagement at Venice, and my train—upon 
my word and honor! My dear little Lady Philura! And a 
But even as I would have cast myself upon him he wheeled awa: 
— his big voice took on a sharp, incredulous ring: ‘Irene Brad- 
bury! You here? When you told me—Why, Irene!” 

The Prince missed his train. I may as well add that, so far, he 
hasn’t found it possible to make that train since. 


or 


I see little of Irene. Her days have fallen back into the strait 
and narrow path of Research. She stalks off at early dawn, and 
returns only at dusk, too tired to eat her dinner, much less to join 
the Prince and Ned and the Kenmores and me in our nightl: 
frivolities. I have teased and scolded without avail. Now I shall 
argue no longer. For this morning, in the midst of my beguiling 
pleas, Irene suddenly turned on me, gently, yet gravely: 

“‘Philura, you dear, please don’t. It isn’t that I won’t share 
your good times; it’s because I can’t. No, I know you don’t 
grasp my reasons. Bless your precious stupid pate, I’m thankful 
that you don’t. Now, run along.” 

I ran, obediently. Her quiet, final words made me feel very 
choky indeed. Of course, she wants me to know that she simply 
cannot afford our frolics. This trip may mean indolent pleasuring 
for me; but it must mean tireless study for her, if she is to earn 
ee the time and the money that she is now spending. That 
is all. 

It is most unfair. Would I were a fairy godmother! A million- 
aire fairy godmother, with a Prince in every pocket of my wishing- 
coat! A teal Prince, not a Floating one, at that! 

My own frivolous days flash swifter than the weaver’s shuttle. 
In the mornings Ned and the twins and I go on long, glorious 
expeditions. On the stroke of two, behold the Floating Prince, and 
his smart dark-blue motor, pawing and snorting at our portcullis, 
as it were. For Irene, the drawbridge is always up. She’s invari- 
ably too busy to go. For myself, I know that it is most injudicious 
to accept so constantly; yet I can never find a valid pretext for 
refusal. 

When Mr. Beauregard is away I can realize that he is becoming 
deeply interested in me, and that I am acting most unwisely. But 
when he sits in the automobile beside me, laughing and telling 
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By the Author of the “Juliet” Stories: Grace S. Richmond 


III—Dahlia 


Y NEIGHBOR Dahlia has returned. There 
is a considerable stretch of lawn, also a 
) garden and a small orchard, intervening 
between her father’s property and mine, 
not to mention a thick hedge ; but in spite 
of these obstructions it did not take Dahlia 
- long to discover that there were guests 
upon my porch. I think she recognized the Skeptic's 
long legs from her window, which looks down my way 
through a vista of tree-tops. At all events, on the morn- 
ing after her arrival she appeared, coming through the 
hedge, down the garden path and across the lawn, a fresh 
and attractive figure ina pink muslin with ruffles, and 
one of those coquettish, white-frilled sun- 
bonnets summer-girls wear in the country. 








Drawing by R. M. Crosby 


‘*No, thank you,’”’ responded the Gay Lady, smiling at 
her embroidery without looking up. 

“Will you go fishing?" 

The inquiry was directed at me. 

I shook my head. 

The Skeptic fell into an attitude of mock despair. Then 
he sat up. ‘‘I’m going to go down and hide behind the big 
tree at the bend,” he declared. ‘‘I want to see Philo 
when she —" 

The Gay Lady spoke to me. 
that IK too heavy?’ she asked. 

The Skeptic laughed, and strolled away—not in the 
direction of the trout stream. 


“Do you think I’m getting 


thought of inviting her to bring a trunk and occupy the 
white room. On the fourth night I accidentally overheard 
a brief but pregnant colloquy which took place just inside 
the library door, toward the last of the evening. 

‘*You’ve got to take her home tonight, old man.” 

“T won't.” It was the Philosopher. 

“*You’ve got to. It’s your turn. No shirking.”” 

“T'll be hanged if ] will.”’ 

“Pll be hanged if 7will. There’s a limit.” 

“T'd always supposed there was. There doesn’t seem 
to be.” 

**Come along—stand up to it like a man. 
you tonight. She can’t carry you off bodily.’’ 

“Pm not so sure of that.” 
opher’s tone was grim. 


It’s up to 
The Philos- 





Dahlia is very pretty, very good company, 
and likable from many points of view. If 
only — 

‘Who's this coming to invade our com- 
pleteness?’’ queried the Philosopher, look- 
ing up from his book of trout flies. Fishing, 
in its scientific aspect, presents many attrac- 
tions to our Philosopher, although he spends 
so much time in getting ready to do it 
scientifically that he seldom finds much left 
in which to fish. 

The Skeptic glanced at the figure coming 
over the lawn. Then he made a gesture as 
if he were about to turn up his coat collar. 
He hitched himself slightly behind one of the 
white pillars of the porch. 

“*Keep cool; you’ll soon know,”’ he re- 
plied to the Philosopher. ‘* And once know- 
ing, you'll always know.” 


st 


The Philosopher looked slightly mystified 
at this oracular information, and gazed 
rather curiously at Dahlia as she came near, 
before he dropped his eyes to his trout flies. 

The Skeptic appeared to be absorbed in a 
letter which he had hastily extracted from 
his pocket. It was merely a brief business 
communication in type, as I could not help 
seeing over his shoulder, but he withdrew 
his attention from it with difficulty as Dahlia 

aused before him. Her first greeting was 
ie him, although I had risen just behind 

wim. 

‘*Oh—how do you do, Miss Dahlia?” 
cried the Skeptic, getting to his feet and 
receiving her outstretched hand in his own. 
Then he made as if to pass her on to me, 
but she wouldn’t be passed until she had said 
something under her breath to him, smiling 
up into his face, her fingers clinging to his. 

et Best er “horribly busy,” I heard him 
murmurin reply. I thought his hand showed 
symptoms of letting go before hers did. 

I greeted Dahlia, introducing her to the 

















Dahlia 


So far I ‘had been transfixed. But now 
I hurried away. I was consumed with 
anxiety during the next ten minutes, lest 
they come to blows in settling it. But 
when they appeared I could tell that they 
had settled it somehow. 

When Dahlia arose and said that she posi- 
tively must go they both accompanied her. 
The transit occupied less time than it had 
done on any previous occasion, 


ar 


From this time on there was concerted 
action on the part of our two men. Where 
one was, the other was. The Gay Lady and 
I received less attention than we were 
accustomed to receive—the two men were 
too busy standing by each other to have 
much time for us. 

“I’m so sorry,’’ said Dahlia, coming over 
after dinner on the tenth evening, ‘‘but 
I’m going away tomorrow. I’ve an invita- 
tion that I’m simply not allowed to refuse.” 

The Philosopher’s face lit up. He at- 
tempted to conceal it by burying his head 
in his handkerchief for a moment, in mock 
distress, but his satisfaction showed even 
behind his ears. The Skeptic bent down 
and elaborately tied his shoe-ribbon. The 
Gay Lady regarded Dahlia sweetly, and 
said, ‘‘That’s surely very nice for you.”” 

“T think,’’ observed Dahlia, looking coyly 
from the Skeptic to the Philosopher, ‘‘that 
I shall have to let each of you take me for a 
farewell walk tonight. You_ first’? —she 
indicated the Philosopher. ‘‘Or shall it be 
a row for one and a walk for the other?” 


as 


She and the Philosopher strolled away 
toward the river. There had been no way 
out for him. 

‘‘The Englishman, the Scotsman and the 
Irishman,’’ began the Skeptic, in a conver- 
sational tone, ‘being about to be hanged, 








Gay Lady, who smiled at her from over a were given their choice of a tree. ‘The 
handkerchief she was embroidering with my oak for me,’ says the Englishman. ‘The 
initials. I presented the Philosopher, who Scotch elm for mine,’ says the Scotsman. 








immediately presented his trout flies. She 

scanned him closely—the Philosopher is 

very good-looking (almost— but not quite—better-looking 
than the Skeptic)—then she dropped down upon one of 
the porch cushions by his side. He politely offered her a 
chair, but she insisted that she liked the cushion better, and 
we found it impossible to doubt that she did. At all 
events she remained upon it, close beside the Philosopher, 
as long as he retained his position; and she appeared to 
become absorbed in the trout flies, asking many questions, 
and exclaiming over some of them in a way which showed 
her to be of a most sympathetic disposition. 


at 


Finally the Philosopher seized upon an opportunity and 
rope: ‘*Well,’’ he observed, ‘‘I believe I'll go and try my 
luck.” 

Dahlia looked up at him. Her pretty face took on a 
beseeching expression. ‘ 

The Philosopher regarded her uncomprehendingly. 

‘* You will excuse —’’ he began. 

But Dahlia did not let him finish. 


“‘T simply love to go 
fishing,’’ she said softly. 


_ ‘Do you?” said the Philosopher, blinking stupidly. ‘‘It 
is great sport, I think, myself.” : 
Even then I believe he would have turned away. He is 


he used to it—at least, in Dahlia’s style. But she fixed 
im. 

_‘‘Are you really not going to ask me?”’ she said, looking 
like a disappointed child. 

I saw the Gay Lady look at her. The Skeptic glanced 
at the Gay Lady. I observed the Skeptic. But the 
Philosopher rose to the occasion. He is invariably 
courteous. 

‘Why, certainly,’ he responded, ‘‘ if you would really 
care to go. It’s rather a long walk to the stream and—I'’m 
afraid the boat leaks a little, but ——”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mind that,” she exulted, jumping up, 
her cheeks pink with delight. ‘‘In fact, I know that 
boat of old ——"” She gave the Skeptic a look from 
under her eyelashes, but he was looking at the Gay 
Lady and it failed to hit him. ‘‘Are you ready? All 
right. And I’ve my sunbonnet—just the thing. You 
shall see what we'll catch,” she called back to us, as the 
two walked away. 

Ess 


The Skeptic got the pillar between himself and the 
departing pair. His face was convulsed with mirth. He 
slapped his knee. ‘‘I said he’d soon know,”’ he chuckled, 
holding himself in with an effort, ‘‘but I didn’t think he'd 
find out quite so soon. Smoke and ashes— but that was 
quick work !”’ 

He turned about and looked up at the Gay Lady. ‘‘ Will 
you go fishing?’’ he inquired, still chuckling. 


Dahlia and the Philosopher came back just as luncheon 
was served. Dahlia was looking pinker than ever, and [ 
thought the Philosopher’s tan had rather a pinkish hue, 
also. I felt obliged to ask Dahlia to stay to luncheon, and 
she promptly accepted. Throughout the meal she was 
very gay, sitting at my round table between the Philosopher 
and the Skeptic, and plying both with attentions. It is a 
singular phrase to use, in speaking of a girl, but I know no 
other that applies so well—in Dahlia’s case. 

After luncheon the Philosopher bolted. His movements 
are usually deliberate, but I never saw a quicker exit made 
from a dining-room which has only two doors. One door 
leads into the hall, the other to the pantry. The rest of us 
went out the hall door. When we reached the porch the 
Philosopher was missing. There is no explanation except 
that he went out the pantry door. 

On the porch the Skeptic said, ‘‘I must run down to the 
barn and look after Skylark’s foot. He cut himself when 
I was out on him yesterday.’’ 

He hastened away down the driveway. 

Dahlia looked after him. 

“Ts Skylark here?”’ she asked. ‘‘Oh, how I want to see 
the dear thing! And he’s cut his foot! —I’m going to run 
down to the barn, too, and see him.” 

And she hurried away after the Skeptic. 

“*T think I’ll go in and sleep a while,’’ said the Gay Lady to 
me. Hercharming mouth had a curious little twist of scorn. 

“‘T should, too, if | hadn’t a new guest,”’ said I. 

We tried not to smile at each other, but we couldn’t 
quite help it. 

The Gay Lady went away to her room. I heard her close 
the blinds on the side that looked off toward the barn, and, 
glancing up, saw that she had turned down the slats tightly. 


ax 


I think it must have been well on toward four in the 
afternoon when the white sunbonnet at last disappeared 
through the gap in the hedge. The Skeptic came back up 
the garden path at the pace of an escaping convict, and 
went tearing up the stairs to his room. I heard him 
splashing like a seal in his bath. Presently he came out, 
freshly arrayed in white clothes, and went away down the 
‘oad, in the opposite direction from that in which lay the 
Bouse beyond the hedge. 

Dahlia came over at twilight that evening—to bring 
me a great bunch of goldenglow. She was beautifully 
dressed in white. She remained for an hour or so. 
When she went away the Skeptic walked home with 
her. He was forced to do it. The Philosopher had 
disappeared again, quite without warning, some twenty 
minutes earlier. 

She camie over the next afternoon. On the day follow- 
ing she practically took up her residence with us. I 


‘Faith,’ says the Irishman, ‘Ill be afther 

takin’ a gooseberry bush.’ ‘That’s too small,’ 
says the hangman. ‘I'll wait for it to grow,’ says the 
Trishman contentedly.”” 

Whereat he disappeared. When Dahlia and the Philoso- 
pher returned he had not come back. I was amazed at 
him, but my amazement did not produce him, and the 
Philosopher accompanied Dahlia home. When they were 
well away the Skeptic swung himself up over the side of 
the porch, from among some bushes. 

“*© All’s fair in love and war,’’’ he grinned. ‘‘ Besides, 
the campaign’s over. Philo’s gained experience. He’sa 
veteran now. He'll never be such easy game again. 
Haven’t we behaved well, on the whole?” he asked the 
Gay Lady, dropping upon a cushion at her feet. 

“T don’t think you have,” said the Gay Lady gently. 

“We haven’t! Why not?” 

She shook her head. ‘'‘I refuse to discuss it,’’ she said, 
as gently as before, but quite firmly. 


The Skeptic sighed. ‘‘I’m sorry,” he declared. ‘‘You 
really don’t know -——’”’ 
“‘T don’t want to know,”’ said the Gay Lady. ‘‘Isn’t it 


a lovely, lovely evening?” 

“Yes, it’s a lovely evening,” said the Skeptic, looking 
upat her. ‘‘It would be delightful on the river.” 

She shook her head again. 

“‘Not nicer than here,”’ she answered. 


ar 


The Philosopher came back. When he was half-way 
across the lawn the Skeptic jumped up and rushed for- 


“ward and offered his shoulder for the Philosopher to lean 


upon. 

“*Clear out,”’ said the Philosopher shortly. 

“I’m glad to hear it,’’ rejoined the Skeptic. 
you might be clear in.’”’ 

Hants not your fault that I’m not,’”’ grunted the Philoso- 
pher. 

He dropped down upon the porch step in an exhausted 
way. 

The Gay Lady rose. 

“‘The air is making me sleepy,”’ said she, in her music- 
ally sweet voice. ‘‘Good-night.”’ 

The Skeptic and the Philosopher looked after her retreat- 
ing figure even after it ceased to be visible, drifting down 
the wide, central hall. 

‘‘The worst of it is,’? grumbled the Skeptic, ‘‘that an 
exhibition of that sort of thing always makes the other kind 
draw off, for fear you may possibly think they’re in the 
same class.”’ 

I, too, now said good-night, and went away to let them 
have it out between them. 


“*T feared 


NOTE —The fourth sketch in this series will appear in the next (the April) 
issue of The Journal. 
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Whos Who tn the Village Cemetery 


By Frances Greenman 


Author of “The Mission Box that Scandalized the Village,” etc. 


2LL now, I always have thought that stone 
would cause broken bones or something. 
You're not the first one to stumble over 
it. Your bonnet is some to one side and 
there’s your pocket-handkerchief blow- 
ing over toward the Bemis lot. Sit down 
on this slab and get your breath; gives a 
hody a gone feeling to pitch forward so 
sudden. _ If you knew this graveyardas well as I do you’d 
a-steered clear of the Dwyer plat. They never were 
forehanded at any time—a_person’d know that just to 
see this, but the family’s all dead and gone these many 
years. 
I sat down, gazing curiously at the friendly woman 
who was brushing bits of grass from my skirt. 
“*T know you’re a stranger, and just as soon as I saw 
you I settled it in my own mind that you are an agent.” 
I tried to deny the accusation, but it was useless, 


or 


“Now, I’ll wager you’ re selling some expensive book. 
If I was to start out canvassing I’d try to peddle what 
folks need : perfumery or colic medicine or bunion-cures 
—things handy to have round in every-day life. Mis’ 
Deacon Oliver took an agent to board once that had 
spells—had one right on the Olivers’ boardwalk, and 
Mis’ Oliver was so taken by surprise that she fell off her 
front porch, face down, into a clump of rose-bushes. I 
tell you Deacon had his hands full. He threw a whole 
pail of milk over the agent and then pulled his wife out 
of the rose-bushes. Beds of roses sound all right in 
poems, but in real life there’s too many thorns for solid 
comfort. Deacon had to call in the Aid Society of our 
church to pick ’em out of Mis’ Oliver. Now we usually 
get a dollar for an afternoon’s quilting, but, do you 
know, Deacon only gave us fifty cents? It’s a sight 
easier to put small stitches into a quilt than to pick ‘fine 
thorns from a nervous woman’s face. However, I can’t 
say that Sister Oliver looked so well as a quilt when 
the Aid finished with her. 

‘*Don’t you want to walk round the cemetery a while?”’ 

“If you——” 

“Yes, indeed, I’d enjoy it. I'd as soon miss setting 
sponge of a Friday evening as not to take a Sunday stroll 
round the graveyard. It’s the most. historical spot in 
our village, for there’s most every kind of folks buried 
here. 

‘* This is Mis’ Hen’ Rhoades’s stone. She composed 
that poetry during her last illness. I was reading yester- 
day that poetry on monuments is going out of style. I’m 
sorry. It takes away half the enjoyment when there’s 
nothing to see but a nameand dates. Look out there!” 

I jumped nimbly aside, thinking of snakes. 


Ds 


“*You a’most trod on little Frankie Dutton’s grave. 
I don’t take much stock in signs myself, but I’d hate to 
break a looking-glass or step ona grave. Of course I’m 
not saying so—probably just happens—but planting 
garden by the moon is a pretty safe rule to follow. No, 
I don’t put all kinds of faith in omens, but wash-days and 
ironing-days and baking-days I don’t want no roosters 
crowing at my back door. Many’s the time I’ve run our 
old Dominic off. His crowing can’t bring company, but 
a body don’t like to worry. There’s one thing, though, 
T won’t do, and that’s meet a funeral procession face to 
face. I always turn down a side street or into some one’s 
yard.— Nobody’s buried here.” 

“*But it looks——” 

“*Yes,’”’ she cut in, ‘‘I know it’s deceiving. I see the 
fresh flowers in that glass tumbler, and a rose-bush is 
putting out leaves. It’s Sam’! Berwick’s idee. He set 
up the monument and ’tends his own grave. Says he 
likes to see how it looks — wants to get some enjoyment 
out of it now. Sam’l’s peculiar and odd. Now I never 
could decorate my own grave. 

“‘Here comes Fidelia Gray with a big bouquet of 
Jarkspur. Poor John Gray was his own worst enemy, 
but he signed the pledge after his legs were paralyzed. 
Fidelia tries to keep blue flowers on hand account of the 
pledge being thatshade. Let’s get on to the gravel walk. 

“The tall, slim monument by these poplars is Judge 
Swift's. Everybody liked him. He was the politest 
man! Nobody can’t say a word against the Judge. 
Years ago, one warm spring afternoon, I went down to 
Camilla Tanners’s to sit on her new porch and sew. [ 
hadn’t been there long when up walked the Judge with 
his gold-headed cane. He took off his beaver hat and 
made a real courtly bow, and says he, ‘I hope you are 
well, Mrs. Brook.’ 

‘**T am,’ says I. 

‘** And Mr. Brook, I trust he also is well?’ 

“**As usual,’ says I. 

“**Then,’ says the Judge, ‘I take this occasion to tell 
you not to get nervous, but your house is on fire.’ 

“‘T ran middling fast down the road, but he kept right 
along with me all the way, and whenever he could catch 
his breath he’d say, ‘Now don’t, my dear lady, get 
nervous.’ ”” 

“Did it——” 

‘Yes, it burned, but I got there to see it. Some one 
suggested saving the windows, so Judge got a long pole 
and went to breaking out all the glass. 


or 


‘*Poor Mis’ Appleby! Here’s her last abode. She 
was a Baptist and a sweet woman. Always wore curls 
and a fluted polonaise, and never took but one kind of 
medicine, no matter what ailed her. The stone was 
bought second-hand. The dates are wrong, but, mercy 
me! Sheshould be, and I calculate is, thankful to have 
any marker. All the Appleby men are very ‘near.’ I 
shouldn’t waste no time and shoe-leather if I was you 








traipsing over to canvass Cy Appleby. Mis’ Appleby’s 
pet phrase during her lifetime was: ‘Some folks do as 
they please, others do as they can.’ Lots of women 
have to live and die along with a ‘can.’ Clouds look as 
if we might get a rain. 

“*Cozy little spot, ain’t it? I can’t say it’d be safe or 
appropriate for everybody to have such a sentence as this 
on their headstone : 


“**Only remembered by what I have done.’ 


“It’s more times necessary to try to forget some 
doings, but Grandma Treat was a good old soul, and the 
best nurse the village has ever known. If a baby’d get 
the croup its ma’d send post-haste for Grandma, and 
she’d grab the alum and molasses and run. It’s a 
wonder to me that she died in her bed, but she did—of 
a bone-fever. She had a habit of holding a candle close 
to her paper when reading, and often as not the paper’d 
catch fire and burn right merrily all round till it got to 
Grandma’s fingers. She never made no sensations in 
this world, but was a greater blessing than some that do. 


or 


‘‘This is a tasty stone, but Lem Hobart was a whole 
year getting it set up—in fact, he was married to his 
second that very day. He and she came out after dinner 
to view it—all the trip they ever took. I wonder how 
queer she felt. when she saw what was on it: 


“** Ask thou who lies in this grave so narrow? 
Tm here today and you may be tomorrow.’ 


‘‘ Lem had told the marble-works man to put on just 
what he wanted to. Lem’s one of the sleepy species of 
men, never much get-up-and-go tohim. I well remem- 
ber his first day at school. I was a girl in the Third 
Reader class. He came sauntering in long after the bell 
rang. Had ona pink-sprigged shirt and a pair of but’- 
nut trousers cut generous and plaited fore and aft. The 
primer class stood along in a row with Lem at the foot. 
Teacher pointed out ‘A’ to him. ‘This,’ says she, 
‘is A.’ ‘Well,’ says he, viewing it through half-shut lids, 
‘I ain’t a-carin’ if ’tis.’. And that’s the attitude he’s kept 
about pretty near everything in life. 

“*Nice view of the village from here; looks so peaceful 
down among the trees. 

“*You’ll have to walk round this honeysuckle; it 
needs pruning. If ever there was a good housekeeper 
and cook Mis’ ’Bijah Merrit was. I wonder Merrit don’t 
trim up the lot better. She never would give away one 
of her recipes, and her art, so to say, died with her. I 
never pass her mound but I wish I knew just the amount 
of butter she put into her cream puffs. Do you like 
clam shells for a border?” 

‘*Not so——” 

“Neither do J, but tastes differ. Poor Peter Emory! 
He got killed in a sawmill. Do you know, I think folks 
who die in their beds of respectable diseases have lots to 
be thankful for? It’s been the fear of my life that I’d 
meet my end by falling down the cellar stairs. Looks 
like a body was dreadful careless and don’t add none to 
the obituary.” 

“This is a nice — 

“Indeed, it is a well-kept lot. 
thrifty family. 


” 





The Lymans are a 
Elder Lyman was a good man and lived 
up to his title. He gave the best testimonials I ever 
listened to. Some folks never have any variety at all— 
give the same experience at every meeting. I used to 
blame ’em— made sport of ’em mentally, kind of joined 
the crowd that hides behind Paul’s epistles and remained 
dumb in church while I’d sit there in my pew and pass 
judgment. Old man Besum had but three fingers on one 
hand, and regular he’d arise, holding up the three fingers, 
saying, ‘ Jes’ so long as I can hold up my hand I’ll remain 
faithful.’ All the boys in the gallery’d be holding up 
their hands with two fingers bent out of sight long before 
Deacon’d get his mouth open. We all know’d what he 
was going to say Then there was Clarissy Ann Hill, a 
meek, slabsided creature, who’d inform us regular, ‘1, 
too, am on the Lord’s side.’ My sakes! I got so tired 
hearing the same old things that I made up my mind I'd 
show’em —I wrote outa beautiful testimony and learned it 
good — went into our barn and said it over and over aloud. 
‘*T was nervous as a fly next meeting-time and caught 
my lips moving more’n once, yet when I got ready to give 
in'my experience do you know I couldn’t?, What do you 
suppose I said? What do you think I said? ‘I, too, am 
onthe Lord’s side.’ And I said it every bit as meaching 
and mournful as Clarissy Ann. If I didn’t give any 
experience at least I got one that taught me a lesson. 


: ar 
“'See these words on this stone? 
“«*And there was a great calm.’ 


“‘That’s Mis’ Day’s headstone, and whenever I read 
those words I never have no words handy to express my 
feelings. Did you ever think how handicapped women 
are when they want to relieve their minds? When Pa 
—he’s my husband — saw what was on Mis’ Day’s stone 
he just said one word, ‘Thunder!’ I was glad I was 
along, for it helped me just to hear him. Now Mis’ Day 
never meant no harm, but how she could talk! Fairly 
galloped over commas and periods and never waited on 
question marks; but she made a_ beautiful, restful 
remains — though not quite natural, for we’d never seen 
her still before. Mr. Day hasn’t a mite of humor in his 
make-up. He chose that text because it was short and 
fitted well into the space on the stone. 

“I like weeping willows, don’t you? Pettigrew 
Winchell’s buried by this one. He was a minister — 
one of the solemn-looking kind. I didn’t mind that, but 
oh, the dry sermons he’d preach! Once I hinted to 
Sister Winchell about the length and width of ’em—I 





couldn’t honestly say much about the depth. She said 
[ hadn’t grace enough. ‘It ain’t grace,’ I told her firmly, 
‘that a body wants after sitting in a church pew thinking 
about the roast in the oven at home that needs basting 
the worst kind —it’s patience.’ My, the good stopping- 
places in sermons that ministers never seem to notice! 
‘The Winchells had the mischievousest son you ever saw. 
They blamed all his lively feeling on to an ancestor. 
Odd about heredity, ain’t it. Sometimes I don’t take no 
stock in it at all. Nine times out of ten ’tain’t what ails 
boys: they need éither a good spanking or a dose of 
calomile. It’s terribly convenient, though, to lay our 
shortcomings on to heredity. Even in Bible times you 
couldn't depend on it. Now there was Cain— belonged 
to a fine family, and see how he turned out. You never 
can tell. Once, when we were going to have a conven- 
tion in our church, the Winchell boy varnished all the 
platform chairs. We couldn’t see why the speakers 
refused to respond, as the program was called off, till 
Elder Bradberry got desperate and made for a rear door 
along with his chair; the rest followed, also with chairs. 
Varnish has staying qualities. Some of the speakers 
didn’t return at all. 
or 


“‘Let’s work over to the other side of the cemetery.” 

“*What a picturesque —”’ 

“*Picturesque! What? That ivy? I never thought 
so. Ezra Shaw and family’s in there. I don’t think 
vaults are very homelike-looking, du you? Ezra’s 
relatives had a terrible time over the will. A foolish 
boy from the poorhouse came here and rapped on that 
door and hollers out real loud: ‘Ezra, Ezra, the lawyers 
are a-gitting it all.” That fool had more sense than 
Shaw’s relatives. 

“T enjoy watching folks’s countenances when they 
view the Reyburn stone for the first time. Do you see 
over toward the river the gleam of white through the 
trees? That’s the Reyburn place. Judith and her father 
went over seas and ali round the world, wandering here, 
there and elsewhere till the old man felt the call to come 
home — wanted to take the last journey from here. 
He lived most a year after they got back. Some folks 
get uppity and feel they walk on a high plane when 
they’ve been abroad seeing sights, but Judith wasn’t 
that kind. She just took a hold of our ways right to 
once. Always in the Reyburn pew ofa Sabbath, brought 
her thimble to the Aid and did her part at missionary 
meetings, gave a tea-party in her turn and threw open 
her beautiful house for a sociable. The poor and sick 
in this village didn’t get no patronizing from Judith 
Reyburn. She just lived her religion. Some folks who- 
come here to board during the heated term seem to think 
theirs needs a vacation. Judith never went round wear- 
ing the expression of a martyr because she had to 
sojourn a while in this little place, nor made us feel she 
was conferring a favor in giving us her company of an 
afternoon or——”’ 

‘*But the —” 

‘*Monument? Oh, yes, I forgot. Judith had the angel 
carved by some man who knows how over to Italy. It’s 
a sight of comfort to the village. 

‘*Let’s cut ’cross lots to those cedars, 

“*Mis’ Ainslee’s got a dove on to her headstone. 
Have you ever thought how folks resemble birds? Some 
women are for all the world like snowbirds, hopping 
round to cheer up the world, so tu spel Can’t sing a 
note, couldn’t tell ‘Go Tell Aunt Nabby’ from‘ America,’ 
yet you can depend on ’em when troubles overcast the 
blue of your sky. Then others are just like ravens, for- 
ever on the croak. When it’s dry ’tain’t never going 
to rain no more. We've got one right here in our 
village. If a body breaks a bone over flaps this raven- 
woman, saying she hopes it’s set right—time will tell ; 
but he mustn’t be surprised if he’s a cripple for life. 
And owls! There’s lots of men-owls, too. Always seeing 
things other folks can’t. I’d hate to have owl-creatures 
get so much as a sniff at a skeleton in my clothes- 
press; no matter how weakened it was, trust them to 
bolster it up till it could stalk through the village. We’ve 
all met bluejays. 1 guess life wouldn’t be worth while 
if they couldn’t be quarreling most of the time. Some 
folks never do shoulder no responsibilities, don’t even 
look after their own children. I despise cuckoo people. 
Now I wonder who that is over yonder with Mate Davis.” 


ar 


From the maple grove at the foot of the hill came the 
chug of an auto and the honk of a horn. I had left 
Bobby prowling about the machine, using a wrench and 
scrappy language; evidently he had come to terms with 
the machine, so I reluctantly turned toward the white 

‘ate. 

‘“What! You’re never going this early! 
nearly round yet.’” 

‘*T'm sorry, but —-” 

“* Well, I suppose you need to rest if you do much 
walking tomorrow. 

‘* Don’t you think the posts are tasty? My grief! The 
oyster stews and ice cream that have gone into that 
fence!” 

“‘* Oyster stews! I don’t see——” 

“You don’t! Why, we had to give some kind of doings 
to raise money for the cemetery fence. Most good works 
nowadays are paved, so to speak, with eatables. Folks 
will pay a quarter cheerful for a chicken-pie dinner when 
you couldn’t coax it, for nothing, out of their pocket, 
even if cows fed all over this hill. 

‘*Too bad you can’t stay longer. I feel real well 
acquainted with you, even in this short time. I don’t 
know when I’ve enjoyed anybody’s company as well as 
I have yours. I hope you'll be successful selling your 
book.’’ 


We ain’t 


























Doctor van Dyke in the Rock -Temple of Pan, at Baniyas 








- Out-of-Doors in the Holy Land 


VI: The Hill-Country of Naphtali 


PHTALI was the northernmost of the tribes 
of Israel, a bold and free highland clan, 
inhabiting a country of rugged hills and 
steep mountainsides, with fertile vales and 
little plains between, ‘‘ Naphtali is a hind 
let_loose,”’ said the old song of the Sons 
5 of Jacob (Genesis xlix. 21); and as we rode 
up from the Lake of Galilee on our way northward we felt 
the meaning of the poet's words. A people dwelling 
among those rock-strewn heights, building their fortress- 
towns on sharp pinnacles, and climbing the steep paths to 
the open fields of tillage or of war, would be like wild deer 
in their spirit of liberty; and they would need to be as 
nimble and sure-footed as gazelles. 

_ Our good little horses e shod with round plates of 
iron, and they clattered noisily among the loose stones and 
slipped on the rocky ledges, as we struck over the hills 
from Capernaum, without a path, to join the main trail at 
Khan Jubb Yasuf. We skirted fields of waving wheat 
and barley, but no houses were seen. Far and wide the 
sea of verdure rolled around us, broken only by ridges of 
grayish rock and scarped cliffs of reddish basalt. We 
waded saddle-deep in herbage: broad-leaved fennel and 
trembling reeds ; wild asparagus and artichokes ; a hundred 
kinds of flowering weeds; and acres of last year’s thistles, 
standing blanched and _ghostlike in the summer sunshine. 
The phantom city of Safed gleamed whitely from its far- 
away hilltop —the latest and the last of the famous seats 
of rabbinical learning. It is one of the sacred places 
of modern Judaism. No Hebrew pilgrim fails to visit it. 
Here, they say, the Messiah will one day reveal Himself, 
and, after establishing His kingdom, will set out to conquer 
the world. 

But it was not to the city shining like a flake of mica 
from the greenness of the distant mountain that our 
looks and thoughts were turning. _It was backward to the 
lucent sapphire of the Lake of Galilee, upon whose shores 
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our hearts had seen the secret vision, heard the inward 
message of the Man of Nazareth. Ridge after ridge 
revealed new outlooks toward its tranquil loveliness. Turn 
after turn, our winding way led us to what we thought 
must be the parting view. Sleeping in still, forsaken 
beauty among its sheltering hills, and open to the cloudless 
sky which made its waters like a little heaven, it seemed 
in silence to return our farewell looks with pleading for 
remembrance. Then, after one more turn among the 
enfolding ridges, another vista was disclosed, the widest and 
the most serene of all. ‘‘ Good-by,’’ we said, ‘‘ good-by, 
beloved lake of Jesus. We can never more forget thee. 
For now, as often we come to some fair water in the 
western mountains, or unfold our tents by some lone lake- 
side in the forests of the north, the lapping of thy waves 
will murmur through our thoughts, thy peaceful brightness 
will arise before us; we shall see the rose-flush of thy 
oleanders and the waving of thy reeds; the sweet, faint 
smell of thy gold-flowered acacias will return to us from 
purple orchids and white lilies. Let the blessing that is 
thine go with us everywhere in God’s great out-of-doors, 
and our hearts never lose the comradeship of Him who 
made thee holiest among the waters.” 

The Khan of Joseph’s Pit was a ruin; a huge and broken 
building, deserted by the caravans which used to throng 
this highway from Damascus to the cities of the Lake, and 
to the ports of Acre and Joppa, and to the metropolis of 
Egypt. It was hard to realize that this wild moorland path 
by which we traveled was ouce a busy road, filled with 
camels, horses, chariots, foot-passengers, clanking com- 
panies of soldiers; that these crumbling, cavernous walls, 
overgrown with thorny capers and wild marjoram and 
mandragora, were crowded at nightfall with a motley mob 
of travelers and merchants ; that this pool of muddy water, 
gloomily reflecting the ruins, was surrounded by flocks and 
herds and beasts of burden; that only a few hours to the 
southward there was a ring of splendid, thriving, bustling 
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towns around the shores of Galilee, out of which and into 
which the multitudes were forever journeying. Now they 
were all gone from the road, and the vast wayside cara- 
vanserai was sleeping into decay, a dormitory for bats and 
serpents. What is it that makes the wreck of an inn more 
lonely and forbidding than any other ruin? 

A few miles more of riding along the flanks of the moun- 
tain brought us toa place where we turned a corner suddenly 
and came upon the full view of the upper basin of the 
Jordan: a vast oval green cup with the little Lake of Huleh 
lying in it like a blue jewel, and the giant bulk of Mount 
Hermon towering beyond it, crowned and cloaked with 
silver snows. Up the steep and slippery village street of 
Rosh Pinnah, a modern Jewish colony founded by the 
Rothschilds in 1882, we scrambled wearily to our camping 
ground for the night. Above us on a hilltop was the old 
Arab village of Ja’Gneh, brown, picturesque and _ filthy. 
Around us were the colonists’ new houses, with their red- 
tiled roofs and white walls. Two straight streets running 
in parallel lines up the hillside were rudely paved with 
cobblestones and lined with trees: mulberries, white- 
flowered acacias, eucalyptus, feathery pepper-trees, rose- 
bushes. Water was led down by pipes (ie a copious 
spring on the mountain, and flowed abundantly into every 
house, plashing into covered reservoirs and open stone 
basins for watering the cattle. Below us the long avenues 
of eucalpytus, the broad vineyards filled with low, bushy 
vines, the immense orchards of pale-green almond-trees, 
the smiling wheatfields, sloped down to the lake and 
encircled the foot of it. The children who came to visit 
our camp on the terrace wore shoes and stockings, carried 
school-books in their bags, brought us little bunches of 
sweet-smelling garden roses and pendulous locust-blooms. 
We were a thousand years away from the Khan of Joseph's 
Pit; but we could still see the old mud village on the 
height against the sunset, and the camp-fires began to 
gleam in front of the black Bedouin tents far below along 
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the edge of the marshes. We were perched between 
the old and the new, between the nomad and the civilized 
man, and the unchanging white head of Hermon looked 
down all night upon us all. ‘ 

In the morning, on the way down, I stépped at the 
door of a house and fell into talk with an intelligent, 
schoolmasterish sort of man, a Roumanian who spoke 
a little weird German. Was the colony prospering? 
Yes, but not so fast that it made them giddy. What 
were they raising? Wheat and barley, a few vegetables, 
a great deal of almonds and grapes. Good harvests? 
Some years good, some years bad ; the Arabs bad every 
year, terrible thieves ; but the crops were plentiful most 
of the time. Were the colonists happy, contented? A 
thin smile wrinkled around the man’s lips as he 
answered with the statement of a world-wide truth, 
“Ach, Herr, der Ackerbauer ist nie zufrieden”’ (Ah, 
Sir, the farmer is never contented ’’). 





The Waters of Merom 


LL day we rode along the hills skirting the marshy 
plain of Huleh, in which the springs and parent 
streams of Jordan are gathered, behind the mountains 
of Naphtali and at the foot of Hermon, as in a great green 
basin about the level of the ocean, for the long, swift rush 
down the sunken trench which leads to the deep, sterile 
bitterness of the Dead Sea. Was there ever a river that 
began so fair and ended in such waste and desolation? 

Here in this broad, level, well-watered valley, along 
the borders of these vast beds of papyrus and rushes, 
intersected by winding, hidden streams, Joshua and his 
fierce clans of fighting-men met the Kings of the north 
with their horses and chariots ‘‘at the waters of Merom,”” 
in the last great battle for the possession of the Promised 
Land. It was a furious conflict, the hordes of footmen 
against the squadrons of horsemen; but the shrewd 
command that came through Joshua decided it: ‘‘ Hough 
their horses and burn their chariots with fire.” The 
Canaanites and the Amorites and the Hittites and the 
Hivites were swept from the field, driven over the 
western mountains, and the Israelites held the Jordan 
from Jericho to Hermon. 

The springs that burst from the hills to the left of our 
path and ran down to the sluggish channels of the marsh 
on our right were abundant and beautiful. There was 
‘Ain Mellaha, a crystal pool a hundred yards wide, with 
wild mint and watercress growing around it, white and 
yellow lilies floating on its surface, great fish showing 
themselves in the transparent open spaces among the 
weeds, where the water bubbled up trom the bottom 
through dancing hillocks of clean white sand and shin- 
ing pebbles. There was ‘Ain el-Belata, a copious stream 
breaking forth from the rocks beneath a spreading 
terebinth tree, and rippling down with merry rapids 
toward the jungle of rustling reeds and plumed papyrus. 
While luncheon was preparing in the shade of the 
terebinths I waded into the brook and cast my fly 
along the ripples. A couple of ragged, laughing, bare- 
legged Bedouin boys waded close behind me, watching 
the new sport with wonder. The fish were there, as 
lively and gamesome as brook trout, plump, golden- 
sided fellows ten or twelve inches long. The feathered 
hooks tempted them, and they rose freely to the lure. 
My tattered pages were greatly excited and made 
impromptu pouches in the breast of their robes, stuffing 
the fish into them until they looked quite fat. I caught 
enough for a good supper for their whole family, and a 
dozen more for a delicious fish-salad at our camp that 
night. What kind of fish were they ?_ [do not know: 
doubtless something Scriptural and Oriental. But 
they tasted good; and sq far as there is any record 
they were the first fish ever taken with the artificial 
fly in the sources of the Jordan. 


or 


TRE plain of Huleh was full of life. Flocks of 
water-fowl and solemn companies of storks 
circled over the swamps. The wet meadows were 
covered with herds of black buffaloes, wallowing in 
the ditches, or staring at us sullenly under their 
drooping horns. Little bunches of horses, and 
brood-mares followed by their long-legged, awk- 
ward foals, galloped beside us and circled round 
our cavalcade, whinnying and kicking up their heels 
in the joy of freedom. Flocks of black goats 
clambered up the rocky hillsides, following the goat- 
herd who played upon his rustic pipe quavering 
and fantastic music, softened by distance into a wild 
sweetnes Small black cattle with white faces 
marched in long files across the pastures, or wan- 
dered through the thickets of bulrushes and papyrus 
and giant fennel, appearing and disappearing as the 
screen of broad leaves and trembling plumes closed 
behind them. A few groups of huts made out of 
wattled reeds stood Preside the sluggish water- 
courses, just as they did when Macgregor in his 
Rob Roy canoe attempted to explore this impene- 
trable morass forty years ago. Along the higher 
ground were lines of black Bedouin tents, arranged 
in transitory villages: 

These flitting habitations of the nomads, who 
come down from the hills and lofty deserts to fatten 
their flocks and herds among unfailing pasturage, 
are all of one pattern. The low, flat roof of black 
goats’ hair is lifted by the sticks which support it 
into half a dozen little peaks, perhaps five or six 
feet from the ground. Between these peaks the 
cloth sags down, and is made fast along the edges 
by intricate and confusing guy-ropes. The tent is 
shallow, not more than six feet deep, and from twelve 
to thirty feet long, according to the wealth of the 
owner and the size of his family —two things which 
usually correspond. The sides and the partitions 
are sometimes made of woven reeds, like coarse 
matting. Within there is an apartment (if you can 
call it so) for the family, a pen for the chickens, and 
room for dogs, cats, calves and other creatures to find 
shelter. The fireplace of flat stones is in the centre, 
and the smoke oozes out through the roof and sides. 

The Bedouin men, in flowing burnous and kefe- 
yeh, with the ‘agal of dark twisted camel’s hair like a 
crown upon their heads, are almost all handsome: 
clean-cut, haughty faces, bold in youth and digni- 
fied in old age. The women look weatherbeaten 
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and withered beside them. Even when you see a fine 
face in the dark blue mantle or under the white head- 
dress it is almost always disfigured by purplish tattooing 
around the lips and chin, Some of the younger girls are 
beautiful, and most of the children are entrancing. They 
play games in a ring, with songs and clapping hands; 
the boys charge up and down among the tents with wild 
shouts, driving a round bone or a donkey's hoof with 
their shinny-sticks ; the girls chase one another and hide 
among the bushes in some primeval form of ‘‘ tag’’ or 
‘* hide-and-seek.”? A merry little mob pursued us as 
we rode through each encampment, with outstretched 
hands and hali-jesting, half-plaintive cries of ‘“Bakhshish! 
bakhshish!? They did not really expect anything. It 
was only a part of the game. And when the Lady held 
out her open hand to them and smiled as she repeated 
“ Bakhshish! bakhshish!” they took the joke quickly, 
and ran away, laughing, to their sports. 

At one village, in the dusk, there was an open-air 
wedding: a row of men danci a ring of women and 
girls looking on; musicians playing the shepherd’s pipe 
and the drum; maidens running beside us to beg a 
present for the invisible bride: a rude charcoal sketch 
of human society, primitive, irrepressible, confident, 
encamped for a moment on the shadowy border of the 
fecund and unconquerable marsh. 

Thus we traversed the strange country of Bedouinia, 
traveling all day in the presence of the Great Sheikh 
of Mountains, and slept that night on the edge of a little 
village whose name we shall never know. A dozen 
times we asked George for the real name of that place, 
and a dozen times he repeated it for us with painstaking 
courtesy; it sounded like a compromise between a 
cough and a sneeze. 




















The Springs of the Jordan 


TE Jordan is assembled in the northern end of the 
basin of Huleh under a mysterious curtain of tall, 
tangled water-plants. Into that ancient and impenetrable 
place of hiding and blending enter many little springs 
and brooks, but the main sources of the river are three. 
The first and the longest is the Hasbani, a strong, 
foaming stream that comes down with a roar from the 
western slope of Hermon. We crossed it by the double 
arch of a dilapidated Saracen bridge, looking down upon 
thickets of oleander, willow, tamarisk and woodbine. 
The second and largest source springs from the 
rounded hill of Tel el-lNadi, the supposed site of the 
ancient city of Dan, the northern border of Israel. Here 
the wandering, landless Danites, finding a country to 
their taste, put the too fortunate inhabitants of Leshem to 
the sword and took possession. And here King Jeroboam 
set up one of his idols of the golden calf. There was 
no vestige of the city, no trace of the idolatrous shrine, 
on the huge mound which rose thirty or forty feet above 
the plain. Butit was thickly covered with trees: poplars 
and oaks and wild figs and acacias and wild olives. A 
pair of enormous veterans, a Livonia oak anda terebinth, 
made a broad bower of shade above the tomb of some 
Mohammedan saint, and there we ate our midday meal, 
with the murmur of running waters all around us, a clear 
rivulet singing at our feet, and the chant of innumerable 
birds filling the vault of foliage above our heads. I 
wandered into the dense grove that spread over the 
mound, Tiny streams of water trickled through it 
blackberry-vines and wild grapes were twisted in the 
undergrowth ; ferns and flowery nettles and mint grew 
waist-high. The main spring was at the western base 
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of the mound. The water came bubbling and whirling 
out from under a screen of wild figs and vines, forming 
a pool of palest, clearest blue, a hundred feet in diameter. 
Out of this the new-born river rushed, foaming and shout- 
ing down the hillside, through lines of flowering styrax 
and hawthorn and willows trembling over its wild joy. 

The third and most impressive of the sources of Jordan 
is at Baniyds, on one of the foothills of Hermon. Our 
path thither led us up from Dan, through high green 
meadows, shaded by oak trees, sprinkled with innumer- 
able blossoming shrubs and bushes, and looking down 
upon the lower fields blue with lupins and vetches, or 
golden with yellow chrysanthentums beneath which the 
red glow of the clover was dimly burning like a secret 
fire. Presently we came, ‘by way of a broad, natural 
terrace, where the white encampment of the Muslim dead 
lay gleaming beneath the shade of mighty oaks and 
terebinths, and past the friendly olive-grove where our 
own tents were standing, to a deep ravine filled to the 
lips with luxuriant verdure of trees and vines and ferns, 
out of which rose a cool, moist air and a perpetual 
joyous music, the*tumult of leaping, plunging waters. 
An old Roman bridge spanned the little river on the 
brink of its downward leap. Crossing over, we rode 
through the ruined gateway of the town of Baniy4s, 
turned to right and left among its dirty, narrow streets, 
passed into a leafy lane, and came out in front of a cliff 
of ruddy limestone, with niches and shrines carved on 
its face, and a huge, dark cavern gaping in the centre. 
A tumbled mass of broken rocks lay below the mouth 
of the cave. From this slope of débris, forty or fifty feet 
long, a line of springs gushed forth in singing foam. 
Under the shadow of trembling poplars and broad- 
boughed sycamores, amid the lush greenery of wild figs 
and grapes, bracken and bryony and morning-glory, 
drooping maidenhair and flower-laden styrax, the 
hundred rills swiitly ran together and flowed away 
with one impulse, a full-grown little river. There was 
an immemorial charm about the place. Mysteries of 
grove and fountain, of cave and hilltop, bewitched it 
with the magic of Nature’s life, ever springing and pass- 
ing, flowering and fading, basking in the open sunlight 
and hiding in the secret places of the earth. It was such 
a place as Claude Lorrain might have imagined and 
painted as the scene of one of his mythical visions of 
Arcadia; such a place as antique fancy might have 
chosen and decked with altars for the worship of unseen 
dryads and nymphs, oreads and naiads. And_ so, 
indeed, it was chosen, and so it was decked. 


or 


ERE, in all probability, was the Baal-Gad where the 

Canaanites paid their reverence to the waters that 
spring from underground. Here, certainly, was the 
Paneas of the Greeks, where the rites of Pan and all the 
Nymphs were celebrated. Here Herod the Great built 
a marble temple to Augustus the Tolerant, on this shelf 
of rock above the cave. Here, no doubt, the statue of 
the Emperor looked down upon a strange confusion of 
revelries and wild offerings in honor of the unknown 
powers of Nature. 

All these things have withered, crumbled, vanished. 
There are no more Statues, altars, priests, revels and sac- 
rifices at Baniyds—only the fragment of an inscription 
around one of the votive niches carved on the cliff, which 
records the fact that when the niche was made some 
one, whose name has disappeared, was ‘‘ Priest of Pan.’’ 
Ironical inscription! Still the fountains gush from the 
rocks, the poplars tremble in the breeze, the sweet in- 

cense rises from the orange-flowered styrax, the birds 
chant the joy of living, the sunlight and the moon- 
light fall upon the sparkling waters, and the liquid 
starlight drips through the glistening leaves. But all 
that old interpretation and adoration of Nature, sen- 
suous, passionate, full of mingled cruelty and ecstasy, 
has melted like a mist from her face, and left her 
serene and pure and lovelier than ever before. 
Here at Paneas, after the city had been rebuilt by 
Philip the Tetrarch and renamed after him and his 
imperial master, there came one day a Peasant of 
Galilee who taught His disciples to draw near to 
Nature, not with fierce revelry and superstitious awe, 
but with tranquil confidence and calm joy. The goat- 
foot god, the god of panic, the great god Pan, reigns 
no more beside the upper spring of Jordan. The 
name that we remembered there, the name that 
made the message of flowing stream and sheltering 
tree and singing bird more clear and cool and sweet 
to our hearts, was the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 

















Caesarea Philippi 





S, this little Mohammedan town of Baniyds, 

with its twoscore wretched houses built of 
stones from the ancient ruins and huddled within 
the broken walls of the citadel, was once Czesarea 
Philippi. In the happy days that we spent there, 
rejoicing in the most beautiful of all our camps in the 
Holy Land, and yielding ourselves to the full charm 
of the out-of-doors more perfectly expressed than we 
had ever thought to find it in Palestine—in that 
little paradise of friendly trees and fragrant flowers, 


“at snowy Hermon’s feet, 
Amid the music of his waterfalls,” 


the thought of Jesus was like the presence of a 
comrade, but the memories of human grandeur and 
transience, of man’s long toil, unceasing conflict, 
vain pride and futile despair, visited us like flicker- 
ing ghosts. 

We climbed to the top of the peaked hill a thou- 
sand feet above the town and explored the great 
Crusaders’ castle of Subeibah, a ruin vaster in 
extent and nobler in situation than the famous 
Schloss of Heidelberg. It not only crowned but 
completely covered the summit of the steep ridge 
with the huge drafted stones of its foundations. 
The immense round towers, the double-vaulted 
gateways, were still standing. Long flights of steps 
led down to subterranean reservoirs of water. 
Spacious courtyards, where the knights and men- 
at-arms once exercised, were transformed into 
vegetable gardens, and the passageways between the 
north citadel and the south citadel were traveled 
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Drawings by Oliver Herford 


[Comes on to the piazza, vawning. Pushes a chair forward and talks, 
leaning on the back of it. 


L, Mrs. Upton, how many afghans have you knitted since luncheon? 
—Oh, I don’t pretend to be anything else. I’m just like a child—if 
you want me to be good-tempered you must let me have my nap every 
day. specially after a luncheon like that !— Wasn't it?—Well, I wish you 
would; I’ve made up my mind several times to speak to her —now she has 
nothing to do but to see to the comfort of the people in this house. Andit i 
as if they were all tough—now those the other day were very good — 
shows they can when they like. There’s only two weeks more of it, anyway 
Ishall have to be looking after my winter clothes just as soon as I get back. 
Who do you have?—Do you? Did she make that you’ve got on?—Is 
thatso? Well, I suppose you wouldn’t trust her with anything nice !— No, I 
have a Miss Harkins. She’s real 
nice; the beauty of heris (she’s slow) 
she fits elegantly!—No, I send it 
up to her.— Yes, isn’t it a com- 
fort?—It takes my appetite away 
to have some one 
sitting there and 
saying nothing. 
Gladys, you are 
not to do that. — 
Because! Do you 
hear what I say? 
When Mamma 
says ‘‘because”’ 
she means it.—I 
can’t make that 
child mind a bit— 
Imightas well give 
it right up. And 
that new nursel’ve 
got hasn’t much 
control over her. 
Do you have trouble getting girls? —Is that so? — Well, I wish I hadn’t— 
I had six cooks the three weeks before I left the city! And, as I say, that 
nurse, she isn’t very satisfactory. I wanted her to do waiting, and anything 
like that if the parlor girl was away. I told her what I’d require of her: 
cleaning the silver, dressing the salad—I like a nice polish on it—and all 
that; and she said, ‘‘ I don’t care to go so deep into waiting.”’ But those 
cooks were the worst! We thought we were going to take a cottage then, 
and one of them wouldn’t go because she’d heard the bathing wasn’t good, 
and the other was learning to wheel, and some one told her the roads 
weren’t good—I never knew anything like it. I shall have to get a new 
waitress when I get back. Girls are so inconsiderate ; you do for them all 
the time and they won’t put themselves out at all for you. Now that 
waitress I had last fall— Yes, wasn’t she? Well, you can’t go by looks. 


“Gladys, Perhaps 
that Old Lady 
Doesn't Wish to 
be Rocked” 


v 
She was all right when she came —then she developed this terrible tooth- 


ache, and I got her some “' painkiller.’’? I was expecting company; I 
couldn’t have her going to the dentist’s then—they always come back with 
them all out and look so awful at the table. And then her mother died! I was 
having that big luncheon — Why, Mrs. Upton, Idid! Isentit; I wrote all the 
addresses myself. Well, you were on the list— why, I can show you—no, I 
tore it up — Well, you know me enough to know! It’s absurd — we won’tsay 
anything more about it.—Well, the luncheon was on Tuesday, and I had asked 
her if she thought her mother was likely to get worse or anything, and she 
said—or else I misunderstood her, but I thought she said — they thought she’d 
get better. Well, itwas Monday! If it had been Wednesday! As I told her, 
she couldn’t do anything — of course, I was sorry for her. And then the ice 
cream didn’t come! It did seem as if everything was against me. 


ar 


Gladys, stop kissing that dog! I don’t want you to give it another kiss 
— Well, just one, back of the ear, Gladys, but not on the mouth !— Why, it 
that Mrs. Carter’s dog that sits at your table. Don’t you know her?—Oh, 
you do!—Isshe? Pleasant— e?— Oh, nothing, nothing. I—yes, I used 
to know her—run away, Gladys! (bending over). 1 don’t know as I ought 
to speak of it (whispers). You 
see, it isn’t as it (whispers 
again), and then the way she 
(whispers). Oh, my dear, I’m 
perfectly sure of it; it used to 
be as dark as mine. 

(Turns suddenly.) Oh, good- 
morning! We were just talk- 
ing about you. What a lovely 
day it is!’ Have you been in 
today ?—Was it? Now, that’s 
what I told Gladys —the water 
was cold! I didn’t want she 
should go in, but she would do 
it. I think that’s the cutest 
bathing suit of yours! I don’t 
see how you thought of it! I'll 
tell you who has a pretty suit, 
that’s that Miss— what is her 
name?— No, she doesn’t go 
into the water. I presume she 
dislikes it. But she looks so 
pretty in her suit—so she sits 
around in it. At least, I’ve 
never seen her go i How 
homely that gray suitis!—Your 
sister? Oh, I don’t mean that 
one—that brownish-gray.— 
Oh, I wish Icould! I used to love to bathe, but since I’ve had this heart trouble 
—and then IJ have these terrible headaches. Now, the other afternoon (you 
see, I can’t plan for anything) I wanted to go with that party to the Golden 
Cascade — they say it’s elegant; but my head was splitting — it’s twenty feet 
wide and covered with golden moss, so you can imagine I didn’t feel much 
like it. Why don’t you bring upa chair?— Oh, don’t go; must you?—Well, I 
hope you’ll have a lovely drive. Good-by! 

Do you suppose she heard? I don’t care if she did! I’m glad she’s gone 
—Isn’t she?— Why, there’s no fit to the back at all! Where did she say she 


“It Used to be as Dark as Mine” 


This monologue is protected by the general copyright of the magazine and by Beatrice Brooke Hayward 
(copyright, 1898, by Beatrice Brooke Hayward), by whom stage and all other rights are reserved. 


was going? Oh, yes, to see those pictures. — Why, yes, don’t you know? 
That young artist is exhibiting them in the parlors of the Mashersquammit 
House. He sits at our table. I think he’ll be a great artist some da 
never saw any one eat so much melon! He's real ambitious. He says he 

ants to paint the seven largest landscap n the world. I want a land- 
scape ever so much! I want one to put over where the water leaked through 
in my sitting-room. I wanted one of those pictures of—what’s his name? 
You know—he paints such elegant satin—and then he’ll have lace on it. 
I don’t see how they do it to get that real look of the satin showing through 
the holes. But he charges five hundred dollars a figure! I don’t know but 
what a child would be less, or two children come to the same, but I know 
that’s his price for adults. But those artists, they’re so grasping—why, I’m 
sure the canvas can’t cost much, and the paint—well, they talk about the 
profit on bicycles!—I went to see him about painting Mother’s picture: I 
really didn’t feel as though we could pay that for Mother—my husband’s 
mother. I told him she always wears a long shawl; you know he wouldn’t 
have to paint her arms —I thought maybe he’d take them off — but, oh, no! 
And I was perfectly willing she should sit side-face —it’s quite customary to 
her, and I presume that’s less work — only one eye. 

There, there goes one of those Merrison girls. Do you like that hat? 
That parrot’s wing and those bluets and that orange chiffon and those vio- 
lets?— Well, that’s it. If it didn’t have that red bow —— Well, if you can 
tell me what she sees in that young man, I wish you would—Is that so? 
Well, they say they’re not—well, her mother’s coming down next week. 
— Yes, indeed, I believe in chaperons. 

What are they doing in the parlor?—Oh, it’s that Mr. Edwards. He’s 
going around getting up a concert. J guess they’re practicing for it. Oh, I 
know — they’re putting that poem to music that he’s written about the peo- 
ple in the hotel. Very catchy, isn’t it?—I think that verse is horrid. What 
a lovely voice that Miss Wadly has! Didn’t she sing those ballads beauti- 
fully the other night? He’s going to try to get her to sing at the concert. 
Don’t believe he'll have much trouble, 
do you? Why, it is for the benefit of 
the village reading-room.—Oh, no, none 
of the villagers have anything to do 
with it—they are all nice people that are 
taking part. And that girl that sits over by 
the window is going to recite. — Who said 
so?—Oh, no, she’s a professional ; look at 
her hair. They say she does Shakespeare 
characters finely. I presume she alters 
them for the parlor. She can do two char- 
acters right together. Now, she’ll take 
Romeo and Juliet, for instance, and she has 
this drapery and she stands one way and 
she’s Juliet; and then with a sweep of the 
arm she turns the other way, and then she’s 
Romeo. — It must be lovely. 

Gladys, come off the back of that chair! 

Come right tome. Perhaps that old lady 
doesn’t wish to be rocked. 


ax 
_IT love reciting, don’t you? I heard a 
little girl recite the other day—wonder- 
fully. What was the name of that piece ?— 
aved on the track’? —no!— Well, any- 


. Way, there was this engine coming and the 


child leaped—no, the engineer leaped — 
no, the mother— well, anyway, some one 
leaped, and it made you feel queer —and 
that’s a good deal for nine years old. — No, she’s not going on the stage at all ; 
she’s justa private child. Gladys, Gladys! That child’s never around when 
you want her. Oh, there’s Dicky Prescott. I’llask him. Dicky Prescott! 
Dicky! Isn’t he sweet? I think he’s the dearest little boy in the house. 
Darling, don’t you want to go and find Gladys for me?— You don’t? Why, I 
should think you’d love to!— All right, no matter—I don’t want Dicky to 
find Glady Wouldn't have him for anything — Why, Dicky, you mustn’t 
answer like that— why, that’s rude. Take that stick away! Stop!—Why, 
you're a horrid, rude little boy! Isn’t he awful? I hate 
him —I always did. 
There’s Glad thank goodness, she’s not like that. 
Come _here, dear. Come here, adys; come right to 
me! Do you know if the train is in yet?—Oh, yes, it is; 
there’s Papa now.—No, Gladys, you’re not to run and 
meet him. Come back! Gladys, Glad-—. Well! The 
gentlemen are so hot when they come home and she 
hangs on to them so, Of course, they say they like it— 
and then she thinks she’ll get some candy. —1 wish she 
wouldn’t eat so much, but she will. 
Now, who’s that with Mr. Springer? It’s my brother! 
No, it’s not—yes!—Well, don’t speak to me!—No, it’s 
not that one—worse, my dear, worse. You know, I told 
you about them—business, my dear, business. Thank 
goodness, his wife’s not here! (Gels up, smiling.) How 
do you do? I’m real glad to see you! But where is Mrs. 
Fowler?—Is that so? Well, that’s too bad; she’ll have to 
come another time. Don’t you think it’s pretty here?— Do 
you think so? Why, we think there are so few. But they 
don’t bite me anyway, soI don’t care. I don’t need to ask if 
ithas been hot in the city !— Oh, you look all right! But Mr. 
Springer always comes home a perfect sight. — Would you 
ever believe that collar had ever had any starch in’ it? 
And you didn’t get your hair cut! Turn around—what 
have you been standing against? That will never come 
off! *t he awful? And you didn’t bring that basket of 
fruit!—I’ve been looking forward to it all day. Oh, did 
you mail that letter | gave you?—Youdid? Oh, what shall Ido? He’s awful 
about letters, he never mails them—and I forgot to put the sample in, and I 
counted on his not mailingit. Isn'the terrible?) Oh, excuse me — Mrs. Upton, 
you’ve heard me speak of Mr. and Mrs. Fowler— Mrs. Upton, Mr. Fowler; 
Mr. Fowler, Mrs. Upton. (Turns to Mr. Springer.) Well, is there any 
news? Don’t sit down! here isn’t time—you must go and dress for 
dinner. — You're tired? Tired! Just sitting in that office all day! Well, I 
wish you’d stay at home with me one day, and you’d know what tired means. 
Gladys, give that ear-trumpet back to Mrs. Remson, my dear! 


NOTE—This is the fifth of the famous monologues by Miss Herford published in The Journal. 
The next one is entitled ‘* The Bazar.”” 


“If You Can Tell Me What She 
Sees in that Young Man” 
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Joments in aWoman’s Life 


By Emily Calvin-Blake, Author of “What the Teacher Said to Trove” 
The Third—When the First Realities Creep into One’s Life 


E HAD been married nearly six weeks and 
were settled in our little home when Floyd 
broached a subject that made me flush and 
turn away with embarrassed gesture. 

‘*We must agree upon a sum of money 
with which to run things,’’ he said. 
‘Please don’t talk about that, Floyd.’’ 

Then meeting his eyes I finished: ‘‘1’ll ask you for 

money as I need it.”” 

“Well, as you please, Beth. 
to begin with.”” 

He placed ten dollars on the table, but I did not touch 
it. A peculiar shyness filled me at the thought of receiv- 
ing the money or even discussing such sordid questions. 

But in joint possession of our new home we were so 
happy that for the moment everything else was forgotten. 
We had a little maid in the kitchen who watched us in an 
interested fashion. I am sure that she dreamed dreams 
of the romance that should be hers some day as she saw 
our great happiness. 

‘Yo my surprise the ten dollars fairly melted away. It 
had seemed such a lot of money with which to buy 
eatables. Of course, the pantry had to be stocked, and 
I found that staples, such as flour, sugar and coffee, 
though unromantic, had to be paid for. 

When the last dollar had gone I sat down and 
reviewed things. Of one fact I was certain: I could 
not ask Floyd for more money. 

“Why, at this rate,’ I thought in great perturbation, 
‘it will cost about twenty dollars a week for eatables. 
I don’t know what to do. And besides, the maid has 
to be paid.” 

I felt a little sad when I welcomed Floyd that evening. 
But in the cheer of his presence I soon forgot my discom- 
fort. However, it was brought vividly before me the 
next morning when the maid asked me what we were to 
have for dinner, 

I stared back at her, the unruly lump in my throat 
threatening to muffle my tones. With what dignity I 
could I answered that I myself would go to market. 


ar 


S I WALKED down the quiet street I tried to think 
matters out. But no solution presented itself. I was 
absolutely penniless. I went toward the shop with a 
sinking heart. I felt as a beggar might soliciting charity. 
“Tf Floyd had mentioned it last night perhaps I 
could have admitted that I needed money,’’ [ thought. 
‘The proprietor himself came forward to greet me. I 
heard afterward that he always felt a keen interest in 
brides. Before I could speak (and I don’t know what 
I was going to say) he began brightly : 

‘‘T was going to call at your house some time during 
the morning. I wanted to see you about starting a 
charge account. We render bills only every sixty days. 
Most stores render them every thirty days.” 

A charge account! I felt as if I had received a 
reprieve when I heard those three magic words. Of 
course, that simplified matters. I smiled back at him 
and hastened to reply that I thought the idea was a 
good one. So with lavish hand [ ordered many delicacies 
that I knew Floyd would enjoy, and with a lightened 
heart I again walked down the street leading to our 
home and sought Sophie in the kitchen. 

‘*T have opened a charge account with Frazier’s,” I 
announced. ‘If I forget anything at any time you may 
order by telephone.” 

So this troublesome matter was settled, and I breathed 
freely again. The fact that bills would be rendered 
would obviate the hateful necessity of asking Floyd for 
money. This sordid matter need not be mentioned 
between us. In honor of this solution of my difficulties 
I decided to spend the afternoon with a friend. 

I dressed slowly, the keen joy I felt in the possession 
of this first home of my own making me linger to pat 
each inanimate thing. I pinned the white hat that had 
been part of my trousseau above my waving hair, and 
slowly drew on my gloves. I wondered if I should 
carry the white purse to match my hat, or the alligator 
leather that Floyd had given to me —his first present. 
I decided on the alligator purse. J touched it lovingly 
as I opened its silver clasp. Then a dire thought came: 
I did not have carfare! 

Tsatdown. I knew that [ could not, would not, borrow 
carfare from the household money even if any were left. 
Were such questions always going to intrude themselves? 

I removed my hat and drew the gloves from fingers 
that were shaking. What should I do? There was one 
course only open to me, and that the one from which I 
shrank. Tcould not ask Floyd for money for myself. 
It seemed hard when the possibility had faced me to have 
to ask him for household expenses, but I felt that I could 
never, never ask him for personal spending money. 


or 


SOPHIE brought up some stockings from the wash. 
She gazed in her interested fashion at me. Her look 

plainly indicated a lively curiosity, for I had called to her 
that I should spend the afternoon out. 

‘Give me the stockings,’’-I said; ‘‘I think I shall 
stay at home and mend them.” 

Sophie reluctantly relinquished them. 

“‘Tf you’re not well [’ll mend the stockings,’ she 
offered graciously. 

‘‘T’'m perfectly well,” I answered. ‘‘ And, Sophie,’’ 
I found difficulty in managing my voice, ‘‘never mind 
ordering the flowers for the table tomorrow. I have 
known their fragrance to give my mother a headache. 
We can use the fern-dish again.” 

I felt myself flushing miserably under the girl's eye. 
She still stood in the doorway. Would she never go? 

“* What time will your mother be here?’’ she asked. 

I told her, and unwillingly she left me. 





But I'll give you some 











The days passed on, and not even to Mother did I 
confide my difficulties. Once as I thought of Father and 
his goodness to me a remembrance crossed my mind. I 
had never had to ask him for money with which to buy 
necessities! Why didn’t Floyd think of my needs? 

The next moment I assailed myself for my disloyalty. 
But the seed had been sown, and I felt a slight grievance 
against him. 

We had been reading together one evening when 
Floyd asked me if I had any money left! 

‘“ You must need some for the house, Beth,’’ he said ; 
“ten dollars can’t last forever.”’ 

‘*{—I[ don’t need any for the house —now,” I stam- 
mered, the old distaste for the subject rushing over me. 

‘Well, you are a wonderful housekeeper,’ he 
answered admiringly. ‘‘I think I'll leave you some 
money, anyway. You may need it.”’ 

He took out his long, flat pocketbook and gazed at 
its contents ruefully. 

‘“‘Pve only five dollars with me, Beth,” he said; 
“*but I'll leave that. Let me know when you want 
some more for the house.”’ 

“*For the house.’’ The words echoed resoundingly in 
my ear. Had he no thought of me? Must I go to him 
and ask him to allow me even carfare? The hot pride 
rose in arms against this imposition. He had a sister 
and knew that she needed money. Ask him, ask him, 
my better sense urged. But I could not seek his bounty. 

T was miserable, and I am sure that Floyd missed 
something in me, though he said nothing. I was ever 
tender of his comfort, but with my romantic nature this 
money trouble seemed a terrible one. 
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UT there came a seeming solution one day. I would 
earn money for myself. I could give piano lessons, 
and Floyd need know nothing about the work. For- 
tunately, Father had given me a piano for a wedding 
gift, so that [ could have pupils come to the house. 
‘Through a neighbor [ obtained three little girl students, 
who together brought me three dollars a week. Sophie 
stood aghast at this act. But she said nothing. I spent 
several hours a day at the piano, and the roses faded 
from my cheeks, but I had money for my expenses, and 
Floyd need never know. 

I had been teaching for some time when the bill from 
the grocery store was rendered. I opened the envelope 
slowly. It was directed to me, but it would be easy to 
place it on Floyd’s desk, so that he might see it and 
send a check without need of discussion. 

As I unfolded the bill and gazed at the three figures 
that met my eye I gasped! One hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, it read; one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
for sixty days for groceries alone. This was besides the 
rent, the gas, the maid’s wages and other monthly 
expenses. The bill was not itemized. I ran to Sophie 
in the kitchen. 

‘*Can you imagine why this bill should be so large?’”’ 
T said. ‘* The meat bill is not even included.” 

Sophie opened innocent eyes. 

“What bill?”” she inquired. 

“The bill from Frazier’ 
five dollars, Sophie, for s 
we entertained.” 

“Well, bills do mount up,”” Sophie responded calinly; 
“* especially when you order delicacies out of season.”’ 

“Pid you order anything ?”’ 1 demanded. 

Sophie grew indignant. 

‘*Not for myself, I assure you. When you had com- 
pany you forgot several things that afternoon, and I 
had to order them. You gave me leave, Ma’am.”’ 

“* And then there’s the milk and the coal,” I said; 
and I turned wearily away and went back to my own 


One hundred and twenty- 
xty days, and only once have 








room. This wasanightmare! I remembered Mother’s 
words that I could not always dwell in the clouds, but 
must meet every-day, practical things. And because | 
could not bring myself to ask Floyd for money this bill 
had grown—I thought if I had paid cash I would perhaps 
have been more careful —I had to teach unruly, unwill- 
ing little pupils, and the direst consequence of all was 
that I was growing very weary. Weary, and married 
so short a time. 
7 PSs 


COUNTED out my little hoard of wealth. Itamounted 

to five dollars, for I had spent some money on gloves 
and handkerchiefs. The five dollars which Floyd had 
given to me last had gone for household utensils. I 
went slowly to the window. As I passed the long 
mirror I caught sight of a bill pinned over the corner. 
Beneath it a bit of paper was stuck, and written in 
Floyd’s firm hand were these words: 

‘©The little girl may need this for the house.” 
But the humor, if any was intended, fell lifeless. 
eyes flashed, and then softened in a deluge of tears. 

‘‘T hate it all,’ I cried aloud; ‘‘I hate it all. It 
seems play to Floyd, and it’s so serious.’”’ 

I leaned my aching head on the marble of the dresser ; 
then gazed up at the bill stuck in the glass. 

‘*To think that the lack of you could make one so 
miserable,’’ I thought; ‘‘ I could not have believed it.” 
I stared at it for some moments, then, with a determina- 
tion born of the situation, I went to my tiny writing-desk 
and wrote a note. It ran: 


“Dear Floyd: 

“Here is the grocery bill. You can see the dreadful amount. 
If, after you sec it (it’s for sixty days only), you feel that I am 
too extravagant, perhaps I can go home for a little while until 
you get on your feet again. (The tears overflowed and splashed 
on the paper at this idea.) I didn’t do it purposely, Floyd. You 
remember that night when I didn’t eat white asparagus, and said 
that I didn’t like it. Well, Floyd, really I love it, but I felt that 
one tiny bunch had to be enough when it cost seventy-five cents. 
So in a way I did try to economize. If you would rather that 
I'd stay I can still continue giving piano lessons. I have been 
promised five pupils and that would mean five dollars a week; 
that would help some. And we could let Sophie go. BETH.” 


My 


I read over the little note, and then placed it in an 
envelope and addressed it; a great weight seemed sud- 
denly to have lifted from my shoulders. Surely if I 
worked and Floyd worked, together we might pay this 
debt and let none accumulate in the future. A little 
song rose to my lips, the first for many days. 


ox 


UT after dinner I felt a creeping nervousness seize 

me. I wanted this affair over. 

““There’s a letter on the desk, Floyd,”’ I said, trying 
to-speak lightly. ‘'It’s for you. Will you go upstairs 
and read it?” 

‘°A letter,” he repeated ; ‘‘ well, come along with me 
and I'll read it.”” 

I took his hand and we mounted the stairs together. 
He went straight to the desk and lifted the letter. I 
clutched one corner of the curtain tight and gazed with 
strained eyes out upon the stars. 

Now—now, I told myself, Floyd was probably reading 
my offer of the five dollars weekly to be contributed to 
the general fund. Would he accept? 

All-suddenly I found myself grasped in his arms and 
crushed against his breast. I caught one glimpse of his 
face, white with feeling. 

“Oh, Beth, Beth,’’ he cried, ‘‘ how could you, how 
could you? You, my wife, working so hard to help 
me! Oh, dearest, forgive my selfishness !’’ 

‘* Your selfishness,’’ I started to protest, then remem- 
bered that I had so accused him mentally. 

For a moment there was silence, then he stooped and 
kissed each of my fingers. ‘‘ You must never, never do 
that again,” he cried; ‘‘ promise me, Beth, that you 
will never do anything like that again.’” 

“* But— the money ” | breathed. 

‘*Shall money destroy our happiness, the confidence 
that we have in each other?”’ he asked earnestly. ‘‘Oh, 
how nearly it came to making you hate me!"” 

1 drew away from him and logked up into his eyes. 

“* Hate you, Floyd—listen, it has been my fault. The 
grocer and the butcher and the candlestick-maker 
refuse to accept idealities in payment for their wares. 
I’ve learned that. And I can’t buy gloves —”’ 

I stopped in tardy embarrassment, the hot color 
flashing up into my face. 

“*Gloves, gloves,’’ he repeated. A fresh access of 
compunction seized him. ‘*I never thought of gloves 
and things.’’ He stopped and gazed at me, the sorrow 
in his eyes reaching out and touching me_ strongly. 
‘* And you wouldn’t ask me, Beth, when you knew that 
it would be a joy to me to let you have anything that I 
could get for you.’’ 

At once a courage seized me. 

‘«That’s just it, Floyd,” I whispered ; ‘‘ I don’t know 
what you can do. I don’t know the amount of your 
income, Floyd, nor how I can help you to spend it and 
to save it.” 

‘* How blind I have been,’’ he answered; ‘‘ but we'll 
put everything on a business basis right now—my 
blessed little partner.” 

I looked at his strong yet tender mouth; then buried 
my face on his shoulder. 

“Floyd” (I don’t know now how he heard the muffled 
tones), ‘‘I want a blue hat trimmed with daisies —”’ 

“‘And a blue gown sprigged with lavender,” he 
responded happily, with a fine disregard for the fitness 
of things. 


NOTE —The fourth article in this series, ‘* When, as a Young Mother, She 
Sets the Pace,” will appear in the next issue-of The Journal (for-April). 








Charles Dickens 
From a Portrait by Sel bytinge, Junior 









‘FORE my grandfather entered upon his 
duties as a reporter in the gallery of the House 
of Commons, which was when he was nineteen 
years old, he made an effort to go on the 
stage, and wrote to Bartley, who was then 
age manager at Covent Garden, offering his 
services. He told him how young he was and 
ctly what he thought he could do, saying that he believed 
he had a strong perception of character and oddity and a 
natural power of reproducing in his own person what he 
observed in others. But, although an appointment was 
made, on the eventful day he was laid up with a bad cold 
and inflammation of the face, and the application was never 
renewed, for, as he wrote: ‘‘I made a great splash in the 
gallery soon afterward; the ‘Chronicle’ opened to me; I had 
a distinction in the little world of the newspaper which 
made one like it; began to write; didn’t want money; had 
never thought of the stage but as a means of getting it; 
gradually left off turning my thoughts that way, and never 
resumed it.’’ What the stage lost is best expressed by a 
remark which a stage carpenter made to my grandfather 
during the progress of some amateur theatricals at ‘‘The 
Haymarket’’: ‘‘Ah, Mr. Dickens, it was a sad loss to the 
public when you took to writing !’’ But curiously enough, 
although he did not go on the stage then or afterward, my 
father always held to the belief that my grandfather was on 
the stage for some short period previously, and that the 
history of the time spent by Nicholas Nickleby with Mr. 
Vincent Crummles was as much autobiography as was 
anything in David Copperfield. 





His Readings Proved Him to be a Fine Actor 


Taat he wasa fine actor was proved by his readings, and 
that he combined with his dramatic power a marvelous 
capacity for stage management was shown by the many 
amateur performances he organized at various times. He 
might be described asa born actor, and every line of charac- 
ter suited him equally well: 

from old-fashioned farce to the 
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Mlustrations Taken from “Dickens and His Ilustrators,” by Frederic G. Kitton 


amount anything you can imagine. JT had regular plots of the 
scenery made out and lists of the properties wanted, and had them 
nailed by the prompter' r. Every letter that had to be deliv- 
ered was written, every piece of money that was to be given pro- 
vided, and not a single thing lost sight of. I myself prompted 
when’ I was not on; when I was I made the regular prompter of 
the theatre my deputy, and 1 never saw anything so perfectly 
touch-and-go as the first two pieces.” 

The bill consisted of three pieces, ‘A Roland for an 
Oliver,’ ‘‘ Past Two o’Clock in the Morning”? and ‘' Deaf 
asa Post,”? and my grandfather appeared in all three. 








Some of the Plays Which Dickens Produced 


[ WAS in November, 1850, at Lord Lytton’s seat at 
Knebworth, that the foundations were laid for some of 
the best-known theatricals organized by my grandfather. 
‘There had been three private performances of Ben Jonson’s 
‘*Every Man in His Humour,” and as recent experiences 
in the benefit line had proved how the public appreciated 
such performances, the question came to be discussed as 
to whether it would not be possible by some such means 
to create a fund which should make such benefits perma- 
nent. The idea was taken up, and the result was the 
formation of ‘‘The Guild of Literature and Art.” A new 
five-act comedy was to be written by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, and a farce by my grandfather, which latter, how- 
ever, owing to pressure of work, was never written, and a 
new farce by Mark Lemon was substituted, which was 
greatly added to by my grandfather. The Duke of 
Devonshire offered Devonshire House, Piccadilly, for the 
first representation, and not only that, but also detrayed all 
expenses. ‘‘Not so Bad as We Seem,” Lytton’s comedy, 
was accordingly played for the first time at Devonshire 
House on May 16, 1851, before the Queen and the Prince 
Consort and as large an audience as the place could hold. 
From Devonshire House the company, with the farce 
added to the program, migrated to the Hanover Square 
Rooms in London, and then went for a tour in the country, 
which lasted for some considerable time. 

My father considered Lytton’s comedy rather an artificial 
and forced piece of work, and the performances lived in his 
memory chiefly by reason of the farce, which had been so 
altered and added to and cut about that how much of the 
piece, as it was actually played, was by Mark Lemon, and how 
much represented the work which my grandfather had put 
into it, would have been impossible to say. It was one of 
those theatrical absurdities in which the characters disguise 
themselves and deceive other people, in a way which could 
happen only in stageland ; and in it my grandfather played a 
touch-and-go barrister, a deaf sexton, a‘‘ boots,” an invalid, 
a pedestrian and cold-water drinker, and an old woman. 

It is sad to think that the scheme, involving so much 
labor and starting so prosperously, should have been 
doomed to failure. A considerable sum of money was got 
together by the performances and subscriptions, and two 
houses were built at Stevenage, on ground given by Lord 
Lytton, practically on the Knebworth estate, but the men 
of letters and the artists, for whose benefit the houses were 
intended, could not, somehow, be induced to occupy them. 
It was a bitter disappointment to my grandfather, although 





the Guild was carried on throughout his life and for a good 
many years after his death, the houses being eventually let, 
and grants being made from time to time to necessitous 
members out of the income derived from the rents and 
investments. The Guild was finally dissolved some few years 
ago, after my father’s death —1 we cretary at the time— 
and its assets were divided between the Royal Literary 
Fund and the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, 

But perhaps the most celebrated theatricals managed by 
my grandfather were those that took place at Tavistock 
House, and of these ] have considerable reminiscences left 
by my father. He had no hesitation in saying that they 
were the most extraordinarily artistic and successful things 
of their kind ever known. They had small beginnings, 
growing as they did out of the large children’s party which 
was always given on or about Twelfth Night. 

The plays began in 1852 and 1853, when my father anda 
schoolfellow of his—afterward known as the Reverend 
Canon Ainger — got up two little plays; but in the following 
year my grandfather took the thing up and produced a ver- 
sion of “Tom Thumb,”’ with all proper accessories in the way 
of costumes, properties and all things befitting. This met 
with such success that the next year saw a more ambitious 
production, in Planché’s ‘‘Fortunio.”” In both of these my 
grandfather acted, besides, as it seemed to my father, doing 
everybody’s work in the course of preparationand rehearsal. 
He revised and adapted the plays, selected and arranged 
the music, chose and altered the costumes, wrote the new 
incidental songs, invented all the stage business and taught 
all the performers their parts. He played himself the 
Ghost of Gaffer Thumb (with a song) and Baron Dunover, 
the impecunious father of the three heroines in ‘‘ Fortunio,’” 
and also in the latter piece appeared as the Expectant 
Cousin of the Nobility in General, in which character he 
constantly pervaded the stage, whence he was better able, 
than from the wings, to direct the performance. My 
grandfather described himself in the ‘*Tom Thumb” bill 
as the Modern Garrick, while Mark Lemon figured as the 
Infant Phenomenon, whereas Mark Lemon, to say the 
least, was not of fairylike proportions. But the ‘‘ Fortunio”’ 
bill was thoroughly done; Mrs. Grudden must surely have 
been at hand with her genius ‘‘for making out bills, being 
a great hand at throwing in notes of admiration, and 
knowing from long experience exactly where the largest 
capitals ought to go.” 












Startling Headlines Used in Announcements 


HERE were a number of startling headlines, announcing 

the engagement of that Irresistible Comedian, Mr. 
Ainger; the reappearance of Mr. H, who created so Power- 
ful an Impression last year— Mr. H was my uncle, Henry 
Fielding Dickens, now a King’s Counsel, and at that time 
six years old; the return of Mr. Charles Dickens, Junior 
—my father —from his German engagements ; the engage- 
ment of Miss Kate—my aunt, now Mrs. Kate Perugini — 
who declined the munificent offers of the management last 
season; the engagements of Mr. P: , Mr. Mudperiod, 
Mr. Measley Servile and Mr. Wilkini Collini. Both Mr. 
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lightest of light comedies and T 
thence to the most intense 
melodrama; from the tremen- 
dous force of the murder of 
Nancy to the Buzfuz speech; 
from the pathos of Paul 
Dombey to the humor of Mrs. 
Gamp— it was all the same. 
As for his power as a stage 
manager Forster wrote: 
“‘Greatly as his acting con- 
tributed to the success of the 
night, this was nothing to the 
service he had rendered as 
manager. It would be difficult 
to describe it. He was the life 
and soul of the entire affair. I 
never seemed till then to have 
known his business capabilities. 
He took everything on himself 
and did the whole of it without 
an effort. He was stage 
director, very often stage 
carpenter, scene manager, 
property man, prompter and 
bandmaster. He adjusted 
scenes, assisted carpenters, in- 
vented costumes, devised play- 
bills, wrote out calls; and 
enforced, as well as exhibited in 
his proper person, everything 
of which he urged the necessity 
on others. Such a chaos of 
dirt, confusion and noise as the 
little theatre was the day we 
entered it, and such a cosmos 
as he made of it of cleanliness, 
order and silence before the 
rehearsals were over!’ 


As Stage Manager 


A TO his own conception of 
the duties of stage manager, 
he gave his own account of that 
in a letter describing some 
theatricals which he organized 
in Montreal in May, 1842: 


“T am not, however, let me tell you, 
placarded as a stage manager for 
nothing. Everybody was told they 
would have to submit to the most 
iron despotism ; and didn’t I come 
Macready over them? Oh,no. By 
nomeans. Certainly not. The 























pains I have taken with them, and 
the perspiration I have expended, 
during the last ten days, exceeds in 


“A Dream of Dickens""—From a Painting by R. W. Buss, Left Unfinished at His Death. The Novelist Appears in Hig Gadshill Study, Surrounded by His Best-Known 
Characters: “ Little Nell” on His Knee; and Mr. Pickwick, the Marchioness and |Dick,.Mr. Mi¢awber, Quilp, Copperfield and Others 
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HEN Captain Parry and_his 
crew were in the Arctic regions 
they were con: tly passi 


and repassing from the cabi 





abin of their 
vessel into the open air and back again, 
thereby undergoing in less than one 
minute of time a change in temperature 
of from eighty to one hundred degrees, 
and, in several instances, of one hun- 
dred and twenty degrees. And yet, says 
the account, “not a single inflammatory 
complaint (beyond a slight cold, which 
was cured by common care in a day or 
two) occurred during this particular period.” Nansen had a similar 
experience ; neither he nor his companions had such a thing as a cold 
during the three years that they spent in the Arctic regions, although 
they were exposed to cold, fatigue and wettings to a degree which we 
can scarcely realize. 

It will be said, of course, that they were all strong, hardy men, 
selected for their ability to withstand cold and hardships. That is 
true. But what was their fate on leaving the “cold, inhospitable 
North”? As soon as they returned to civilization they all “caught 
cold” and were laid up with severe attacks of influenza. 

































Living Outdoors Will Not Give a Person a Cold 


[7 TS said that persons who are immersed in baptism in rivers and 
lakes in the depth of winter never take cold, and this is attributed to 
the state of spiritual exaltation in which they undergo this ordeal. 
That explanation, however, is hardly practical, for the rubbers in 
Turkish bath-houses and the people who regularly bathe in ice-cold 
water in winter do not take cold from these habits, as every one knows. 
The Indian did not take cold so long as he wore only the scanty rai- 
ment of his own devising. Every one remembers the answer of the 
Indian who was asked why he did not suffer from the cold as he went 
about in winter weather with so much of his body uncovered. He 
replied by asking the white man if his face suffered from being uncov- 
ered, and, when told that it did not, replied: “Indian all face.” 

Captain Von Schmidt, who had been sent to sea as a boy in the hope 
that it would cure him of consumption, although he was not expected 
to come back alive, observed that the natives of Terra del Fuego, men, 
women and children, went about practically naked in the snow, and 
were, as is so gencrally known, remarkable specimens of size, strength 
and agility. The young sailor not unnaturally concluded that their 
freedom from raiment was one cause of their freedom from disease, 
and determined that he would, as far as possible, profit by their 
example. He did this, and declares that the practice cured him of the 
fearful disease from which he was suffering and which had carried off 
most of the members of his family. The inmates of the seaside hos- 
pital at Coney Island, for children suffering with tuberculosis of other 
parts of the body than the lungs (as, for instance, the hip and spine), 
spend practically the entire year outdoors; their windows are never 
closed. They “make remarkable progress, while colds and sore 
throats are unknown.” Many more instances might be quoted; but 
enough have been given to makc it clear that living outdoors, exposure 
to a low temperature and to sudden changes of temperature, and 
immersing the body in ice water, will not of themselves give a person— 
even a person with tuberculosis—a cold. On the other hand, these very 
practices unquestionably prevent people from taking cold. 












Benjamin Franklin’s Theory of Why We Catch Cold 


T IS evident that we must look beyond the commonly-accepted 
explanation that colds are due to exposure and to wettings, forthe real 
cause of the most common of human maladii Benjamin Franklin 
had his theory about it. He declared that “colds” result neither from 
cold nor from dampness, but from causes entirely independent of 
them. He pointed out that savages and sailors who are often wet do 
not catch cold, and that colds do not come from swimming. People liv- 
ing in the forest, in open barns or with open windows, were — according 
to his observation—free from colds. He declared. and rightly, that 
colds “were really due to impure air, lack of exercise or overeating.” 
It has been said of this great man that his “ wisdom was of that kind 
that does not grow old.” His learning and sagacity as a statesman and 
a man of science are well known, but it is not so generally known that 
he was a regularly educated physician. He also recognized the fact 
that colds are, in many instances, contagious. This was a remarkable 
instance of the successful exercise of a clear and logical intellect at a 
time when medical science was far behind where it is today; and it 
has been shown by recent studies in bacteriology that the great philoso- 
pher had reasoned out purely from observation an important truth. 
Admitting, then, that some colds, at least, are contagious and are 
caught in the bad air of unventilated houses, cars and public buildings, 
is contagion their sole cause? No. Because if it were everybody 
would have colds all of the time, since the infection is always present. 
Is it necessary, then, to be an Arctic explorer, or a naked savage, or an 
inmate of a hospital for tuberculosis, to escape “colds”? Decidedly 
not. But it is necessary to observe certain rules of living and to avoid 
certain injurious practices to keep one’s self free from colds. 




















Our Eating is to Blame for Most of Our Colds 


CHE underlying cause of most colds is overeating and improper 
eating. Here isan illustration of this which came under my observa- 
tion recently. I have a patient whose nervous system is so sensitive 
that she cannot eat the smallest morse! of food beyond her actual needs 
without sneezing and frequently exhibiting other signs of an oncoming 
influenza. The other evening I dropped in at this lady’s house to 
make a social call. She, at first, had to excuse herself, but presently 
appeared. Her voice was so hoarse that she talked with difficulty, 
her eyes were suffused with tears, her nose was running and she 
sneczed from time to time. I asked her what she had eaten, and was 
told that she had had one teaspoonful of salad at supper, which had not 
agreed with her. A young woman present added to this that she could 
never eat cabbage, because the next day she would be kept in bed with 
white patches on her tonsils and a sore throat. 

These cases remind one of the family that Doctor Herring tells of 
that invariably have “colds in the head” the day after dining on roast 
goose. A Member of Parliament once answered a complaint about the 
bad air of the Parliament House by saying that he did not mind it if 
he did not eattoo much. A starving man cannot take cold. Nansen 
and his men did not take cold so long as they ate only the ship’s 
ration, but when they were feasted and féted after they got home 
again they immediately had severe colds. 

How does eating too much produce “colds”? By putting too much 
work on the eliminative functions of the body a derangement of the 
vital processes may occur from a comparatively slight cause, like wet 
stockings or a cold draft, and this “disturbance of nutrition,” as a 
great doctor once styled a cold, may be mild gr severe in direct 
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proportion to the capacity of the hody to take care of its waste. It 
has been said, “Seventy-five per cent. of all diseases and sickness is 
caused by the pores becoming clogged.” 

We have all seen our breath on a cold morning and realize that we 
breathe out a quantity of water constantly in the form of aqueous 
vapor. But do we realize or know that over two pints of water go out 
of the body in this way in a day, while, generally speaking, twice as 
much passes out through the pores of the skin, most of it in insensible 
perspiration? This perspiration contains in solution a large quantity 
te matter that must be got rid of if the body is to be kept in good 
condition. So generally is the necessity of free action of the pores 
understood in some tropical countries that the common salutation 
among friends is not “How is your health?” but, “How do you 
perspire ?”” 




















“Feed a Cold and Starve a Fever” is Misleading 


‘HE second function of the skin, to wit: as a regulator of the bodily 

heat, is proved by the following simple experiment: If the hair is 
shaved off of an animal’s body and the body be varnished all over the 
bodily temperature will fall and the animal will dic, unless the whole 
body be wrapped in cotton wadding. The fall in temperature after 
varnishing the skin is attributed to the interference with the climina- 
tion of carbonic acid, one of the waste products of the body, part of 
which ordinarily passes off in perspiration, and this is, undoubtedly, a 
principal reason why, whenever they catch cold, people feel so dull and 
sore, why their heads ache and every motion is painful, why they have 
lost the sense of smell and taste; the carbonic acid and other effete 
matters that should have passed out of the body through the skin have 
been dammed back and have poisoned the entire system. 

The result of this damming back or interference with the climinative 
action of the skin is a cold. Sometimes we know when we catch these 
colds, and sometimes we do not. The deviation from our usual habits 
is often so slight that it cannot be located, and, furthermore, the people 
who are taking the most exquisite care of themselves are the very people 
who are continually taking cold. The reason, generally speaking, is 
that they have thrown so much work on the sewers of their body by 
overeating and have so failed to promote the proper action of their 
skins that the machinery of their bodies is constantly getting out of 
order. It is very evident, then, that a properly acting skin is necessary 
for our health, and this part of our bodies is under our control. If our 
skins do not act properly we can make them do so by bathing, or, when- 
ever we can, by exposing the naked body to fresh air and sunlight. 
If we block up our house sewers our premises will not be wholesome. 
A one-inch sewer-pipe will not drain an ordinary house. We can 
attach larger sewer-pipes to our houses, and so get rid of more waste. 
But the discharge pipes of our bodies cannot be altered. Fortunately, 
however, we can increase their capacity by increasing the activity of the 
skin above the sluggish condition into which it has often been allowed 
to fall, and in this way we promote climination. If, in addition to this, 
we are willing to cut down the amount of food that we put into our 
chs so that our systems will not be overburdened with waste 
material we shall get into that happy condition when we will not 
take cold. 

But I hear somebody say: “Why, Doctor, T have always been told 
that you must feed a cold and starve a fever.” _The answer to this old 
saying is that it has been misinterpreted. This saying should be 
changed to read, if you feed a cold you will have a fever to starve. 
What could be more unphilosophical—when Nature’s processes have 
been interfered with and the body is doing its best to get rid of a quan- 
tity of injurious matter (through unusual channels, it is true) —than to 
pile more work upon an overburdened system by indulgence in food ? 
On the contrary, we should starve the cold and then we shall not have 
the fever to feed. We should not only unload the system as far as 
possible (hence the common practice of taking purgatives when a cold 
is coming on), but for twenty-four hours we should cat very little. 





















Great Advantage of Taking Air-Baths 


A TO the air-bath, which so many people, who are situated so that 
they can do it, are now learning to take, with both pleasure and 
profit, it is an excellent tonic for the skin, since it means the action of 
fresh air on the naked skin of the entire body. Benjamin Franklin took 
these air-baths regularly, writing for some hours every morning in his 
chamber before putting on his clothes. Then, too, if he found that he 
could not sleep at night he would throw off all covering from his body 
and, after lying in the cold air for a few minutes, he would re-cover 
himself and sleep peacefully. Doctor Lahmann, the great German 
hygienist, used to order his patients to run naked in the fresh air, 
winter and summer, until they were in a perspiration, just as soon as 
they felt the first symptoms of a cold, and, presto! their cold was gone, 
because the eliminative functions of the skin had been reéstablished ! 
An account of a family of three children was given recently. The 
children had been constantly subject to colds and other illnesses, so 
that, usually, one or more of them would be under the doctor’s care from 
October to April. By taking an air-bath, morning and night, they 
escaped all colds last winter and did not need the doctor once. Their 
mother, seeing the good effect upon the children, also took air-baths and 
escaped her usual colds. Everything else in their lives seems to have 
been properly regulated, but they did not escape colds until they began 
toning up their skins by air-baths. Their skins then presented that 
beautiful, satiny appearance which only perfectly-acting skins show. 
Of course, not all of us are heroic enough to take these air-baths, or 
we think we are not so situated —especi if we live in the city—as to 
be able to take them. Asa r T 4 n take them in 
our bedrooms, if we have a mind to do so. I have taken them for 
months, and can speak of their efficacy from personal experience. 











What to Avoid if We Would Not Catch Cold 


HE skin, as has already been stated, is a wonderful radiating, 
bsorbing and eliminating organ, and, like a complex but powerful 
machine, when not taken proper care of it is easily thrown out of gear, 
so to speak. It will endure great shocks of heat and cold, provided 
that these are exerted on its entire surface at the same time. 
to cold or dampness of a small part of the body that is usually c 
is dangerous, chiefly from interference with the cutaneous radiation. 
Thave a patient who gets sick if he sleeps with his feet bare in summer, 
if he keeps his nightshirt on, but if he exposes his entire body he 
suffers, no, harm. 

If we wish, then, to avoid colds we must follow Benjamin Franklin’s 
as far as we can, contact with people who have colds, 
5 without doubt one cause of colds; we must avoid 
overeating; we must particularly avoid badly-ventilated apartments, 
especially our sleeping-rooms, into which we can si ely admit too 
much air, and we must avoid too much clothing on the body by day 
and by night. And let us remember that the exposure of the entire 
body to cold air and cold water is most beneficial and fortifies and 
hardens the system, so that if colds are taken they are easily thrown off 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Diamond and Gem Merchants, Gold- 
smiths, Silversmiths, Stationers and 
Dealers in Artistic Merchandise 


Out -of - Town 


Service 


The facilities of Tiffany 
|| & Co.’s Mail Order 
Department place at the 
disposal of out-of-town 
patrons a service approx- 
imating in promptness 
and efficiency that ac- 
||| corded to those making 
||| purchase in person 


On advice as to require- 
ments with limit of price, 
Tiffany & Co. will send 
photographs or careful 
descriptions of what their 
stock affords. This re- 
quest involves no obli- 
gation to purchase 


To patrons known to 
the house or to those 
| who will make them- 
selves known by satis- 
factory references, 
Tiffany & Co. will send 
for inspection selections 
from their stock 
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ERY few persons have any idea that 
various colors cause different sensations 
and feelings; that they are an actual 
factor in their effects upon the nervou: 

Without thinking much about c 
effect we assent to the generalization that 
green, for example, is the most restful of all 
the colors, and we realize the wisdom of its 
having been given to us as the dominating note 
in Nature. We say red is warm, blue is cold, 
yellow is cheerful, violet is sad, ete., but how 
many of us ever stop to think of the reason for 
all this? 




















Violet, the Color of Sadness and Grief, is 
the most depressing of all the colors, and pro- 
duces the most terribie mental depression and 
stagnation in persons exposed to its exclusive 
influence. This fact has been made use of by the Russian autocracy, 
which has, or had, rooms in one of its places of “retirement” from 
the world, in which are confined those men of unusually brilliant 
mental attainments who oppose its government policies. All rays 
of light, the vibrations of which are slower than those of blue or 
violet, are excluded from these rooms. In every case the mind of the 
occupant, once brilliantly alert, becomes so dulled that he is unable 
to cope with the simplest facts of life. 











Red has the Most Exciting Effect upon the nerves, because it is 
the most powerful of all the colors. And instances are numerous of 
those who, living in rooms papered and furnished in red, become cases 
for nerve specialists. 

A ph an, for example, noticed that one member after another 
of acertain family came to him for treatment. First it was the mother, 
then the two daughters, in time the son, and lastly the father. He 
could find no definite reason of a domestic or business nature as a 
basis for the nervous condition of the family. Presently a grave illness 
occurred in the family, and he spent all of one day and a night in the 
home. 

Shortly afterward the house was closed for a period, and before 
the family left the physician said to the husband: “TI should like to 
have you try an experiment, if you will. I notice t you and your 
family are very fond of red; your dining-room is papered in red; the 
chief color in your library is red; three of the bedrooms I have been 
in are furnished in red. Suppose, while you are away, you have 
your house redecoratcd; substitute yellows, greens, browns or tans for 
the present reds, and see what the result will be upon the health of 
your family.” 

The changes were made. Two years have now clapsed, and not 
only has the nervous condition of the family improved, but, morcover, 
they have ceased to be patients of the physician. “It is a psychological 
fact,” said the physician in explanation, “but very few of us realize it. 
To live daily under the influence of red is to excite the nerves.” 


























Photographers Have Slowly but Surely Found out that the 
use of red in their “dark rooms” for the development of their plates 
has caused the nerves of the workers to be wrought upon; they 
become restless, noisy and often quarrelsome. In many cases the 
experiment has been tried of substituting orange light, which is the 
next strongest to red in power, and invariably with the result of a 
pronounced diminution in the nervous excitability of the workers in 
the “dark room.”’ 

To prevent pitting, smallpox patients are sometimes placed in 
exclusively red rooms. After varied lengths of time they invariably 
beg most piteously to be taken out. If they are not soon removed 
they become delirious and often have convulsions. This test has, of 
course, for humane reasons, never been carried further, but the experi- 
ment, so far as it has been tried, leaves no room for doubt that, if the 
patients were kept in the room, insanity would be the result. After 
removal the patients cease their delirious ravings, and show the 
greatest mental and nervous relief. 

It has been satisfactorily proved that the bad results of many 
diseases which especially affect the skin are greatly alleviated by the 
absence of the chemical energy of all colors above the oscillations 
which produce red. 

The experiment has been tried of showing to a violent insane patient 
some article in green or yellow, with no cspecial disturbing results. 
Depression will follow when he looks at blue or violet continually; 
orange causes restlessness, and with the appearance of red the patient 
has become uncontrollable. : 

It is a significant fact that nurses, during their training, are inva- 
riably cautioned to avoid red-papered rooms for their patients, so far 
as they have any choice. 








Watch an Audience at a Theatre where a spectacular play is 
given, and where the members of the ballet are marched on to the stage 
in solid “ battalions” or “phalanxes,” representing the different colors. 
As the greens, shading into olive, the browns, shading into tan and 
yellow, come on the stage there is a satisfied exclamation of ‘“Isn’t 
that beautiful!” With the blue and theviolet comes the suggestion of 
quiet and calm. When the red appears under its exciting influence 
the audience will involuntarily and instantly break out into spon- 
taneous applause. It is not that the eye is fonder of red than of green: 
it is that red has an instantaneous effect upon the nervous system that 
immediately seeks an outlet and finds it in applause. It is exactly the 
same effect that red has upon the bull, only the human intelligence 
comes to the rescue and modifies anger into nervous restlessness and 
disquietude. 


The Effect of Red upon Women is particularly noticeable and 
injurious. I know a girl, for instance, who is of a singularly steady 
temperament and has unusual mental self-poise. When she goes out 
wearing a gray, a green or a black veil she comes home quite her usual 
self. But the day that she wears a red veil she returns cross, irritable 
and highstrung. 

Dressmakers will tell you that they prefer not to make up red 
materials; that they do not allow a single girl or any one set of girls 
to work on red for any great length of time. Experiments have 
proved that it first produces a feeling that makes the girls tired, then 
it gives them headaches and causes nau: he explanation of this 
is simple: the eye is first stimulated, causing certain centres of the 
brain to become too active, and from that point the stitnulation goes 
through the nerves to various parts of the body. 

I recall a woman whom I was treating. She co become a 
mother. She had been entirely free from the accompanying nausea 
until one day when she wore a red dress. She was attacked with 
vomiting. When she changed her dress to that of another color the 
nausea left her. Being in a red room or looking at red objects has 
seein and again had this same effect upon women during child-carrying 
periods. 
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The Effect of Red upon Children has 
also often been demonstrated. The teacher of 
aSunday-school infant class found herself and 
her class in a room with a bright red carpet on 
the floor. The children were invariably restless 
and unruly. She happily knew something of 
the influence of colors, and had the carpet 
changed to that of a soft green color. The 
quieting effect upon the children was immedi- 
ately noticeable. 

We all know how universally the red coat 
is worn by children. Unfortunately these little 
ones have not the power of choice in the 
matter and must wear what is given them. 
But the constant irritation of the eye and the 
mind of the child, in consequence of these red 
coats, has produced many a case of eyestrain 
and mental fatigue, which in later years has 
resulted in “nerves.” If more mothers realized the effect of red upon 
their children, and how surely they are laying the foundation for 
future additions to the long list of those who are “so nervous,” the red 
coat of the child would soon find its proper place and be discarded. 

An experiment was recently tried upon a child who was given a 
brilliant red board to play upon. The child was usually good-tempered, 
but before the morning was over he had become cross and irritable. 
The next morning a green board was substituted, and the child was 
as serene at midday as at the beginning of his playtime. 








Often Have I Seen, in My Practice, instances of the effect of red 
as it is used for decorative purposes in homes. 

I remember the case of a woman who had a beautiful lamp. The 
shade was of a superb green, inlaid with + dark, rich red; at night, 
when the electric light was turned on, the deep Pompeiian red of the 
day was transformed, becoming a brilliant scarlet. She did not know 
the reason, but often said that this shade, which gave her so much 
wsthetic pleasure by day, became a positive nerve-irritant in the 
evening. “Strange,” she said, “but I can hardly endure it.” 

A woman recently told me she was going out to dinner where she 
always dreaded to go. “TI love the friends with whom I am to dine,” 
she “T enjoy them more than any friends of my entire circle, but 
Tam always relieved when the meal is over. 1 may be foolish, but I 
have sometimes thought it was the color of their dining-room: it is a 
fiendish red!” I asked her about the health of the fami “Oh,” she 
said, “they are always under the care of a nerve spec ee 

T know amily who have in their home a red “den,” a red hall, 
and red shades over the lights in their various rooms. “It is so warm 
and cheerful,” they say in explanation. I asked the woman of this 
home if so much red ever hurt her eyes. ‘No, indeed,” she said; 
“what a strange question!” I noticed, however, that the entire family 
had eye-trouble, and that they were about the most nervous lot I 
had ever met. 

In a large department store a saleswoman was recently overheard 
to say: “TI have had a dreadful headache all this week,” to which 
another replied: “No wonder! We have had to look at these fearful 
red materials draped about here all the week.” 























As a Contrast to the Red so much used in our homes, take pains 
to observe how little red one will find used in hospitals or in any of the 
institutions are of the health is the first consideration. In 
sanitariums it invariably avoided. 

A room was recently endowed in a hosp The person making 
the endowment wished to change the appearance of the room. The 
physician in charge was consulted, and he suggested that the room be 
of white woodwork with a soft olive tone on the wall. 

“Wouldn’t red be more cheerful?” was asked. 

“No, no!” answered the physician. “No red for nervous patients!” 

On the other hand, to a certain class of people whose form of 
inactivity and depression, a bouquet of red flowers may 
be helpful in bringing about the needed stimulation. 

The desire for red will often express to a physician special con- 
stitutional conditions. Once of my patients, for example, was very much 
depleted and inclined toward despondency. She never wore red when 
she was well. But when despondent she asked for a red tie, or a red 
rose in her hat, or a red dress. This was some years ago. Today she 
is well and vigorous, and she would not for a moment consider the 
wearing of anything red. In fact, she dislikes the color; the quictest 
and most restful tones are always her choice. 



















What is the Explanation of All This? one naturally asks. Why is 
red so stimulating, so exciting, so appealing to our nervous activity ? 

The reason is this, and I must be a little scientific in explanation, 
because it is a scientific fact: All colors are produced by vibrations, 
or what are called oscillations, of rays of light. Rays of light which 
vibrate less than four hundred and seventy billion times a second, if 
seen by the eye at all, produce a red sensation. As the oscillations 
increase in number we see all the shades of orange, yellow, green and 
blue. Beyond seven hundred and twenty-two billion oscillations a 
second violet appears, beyond which point the eye cannot appre- 
ciate vibrations of light. We call this the end of high vibration, and 
we pass gradually back to where we were before we saw red—that is, 
into black. 

Now, the slower the rays of light move the greater amount of energy 
light of itself contains—the more rapid the vibration the less energy 
and the less tax they ask of the eye that secs it. To put it plainer: 
the more that a color asks of us in the way of energy—the slower it 
moves, the more powerful it becomes and the greater the strain upon 
our eyes, our mind and our nerves. The vibrations of light must be 
tremendously rapid to soften the colors which they make to the eye. 

Hence where the vibrations move so slowly as in red, the tremen- 
dous power there is in light itself makes too strong an appeal to our 
nervous system and we cannot endure it. We cannot control our men- 
tal or moral basis amid red. Wee see this illustrated in the prodigal 
use of red in places where it is desired to stimulate our desires, our 
passions: as witness the use of red in saloons, in places of gayety and 
worse. Moral downfall is always illustrated in red, as, for example, 
in every colored representation of Satan. When any appeal is directed 
to the barbarous in us, when our baser selves are to be brought into play, 
there is an invariable use of red, because its power is so great as to be 
capable of upsetting our mental or moral equilibrium. We cannot 
endure its power: we lose our temper, we fail to control ourselves. 
The light has too much energy for us, and our self-control is not equal 
to its power. 





Red is Undoubtedly a Beautiful, Warm Color. We need it in 
many places to help bring brightness and cheer. But it should never be 
used in quantities—only in spots. A little of it goes along way. It 
should never be put in a strong light either by day or by night —it should 
never be put where the eye must look at it at close range, or associate 
with it day after day. 
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sir’s Preparation for Marriage 


By Alice Preston 


qr { HAD my way every girl should be taught from 
her early teens that some day, in the natural course 
of events, Love must come to her. She should be 
taught that it is her fate, and a very glorious fate. 
On top of this she should be taught that, by all odds, 
the most important matter of her girlhood is that 

: she should be bodily and spiritually fit for this Love 
when it comes to her; that she should meet it worthily, and that, with 
that end in view, all her days are, consciously or unconsciously, a prepa- 
ration for it. She should be told that no gift, no happening of youth is 
comparable to this of the coming of Love; because, when Love comes, 
it brings in its hands the keys to the gates of a Paradise which she 
could nowise else nor without Love’s aid enter. I should have these 
things made plain to her, clear to her, from the very start. 

If I could only tell you the number of pitiful cases that girls bring 
to share with me!—the sorrows and mistakes and blunders in love, 
that need never have been had the girls been seriously trained or pre- 
pared in this matter of the big love relationship, as it exists between 
men and women. 

If we are ignorant how are we to learn? First, by wishing to know 
things as they are, and by being willing to accept them as they are. 
First of all, to get a little at this matter of ignorance as to the big bodily 
truths—the sacred physical facts. I do not wish to go over them, nor 
to go into any discussion of the truths of sex. I want merely to tell you 
that I believe they should be known as simply and directly as any of 
the other big, simple facts of life. Certainly they are the most sacred 
human facts that we know anything about. The idea of being 
co-workers with God is one that runs through much of our living. But 
nowhere is it so glorious and awesome a thing as in the fashioning of 
those who later as men and women shall serve well or ill this world of 
God’s making. A gardener toils in his garden, side by side with the 
infinite powers of life and growth, and we delight in and wonder at 
this partnership of the human with the divine. A man like Luther 
Burbank interests a nation. A man like Thomas Edison works night 
and day with the big forces of Nature, and we stand aside with respect 
and admiration as he goes past. Everywhere human beings collaborat- 
ing with the Divine Power, and the whole race uplifted by the thought 
and result of such collaboration; and yet the poorest, most humble 
man and woman who become the father and mother of noble and 
worthy human beings are dealing with a power greater than any of 
these; are sharers in a mightier work, are laboring, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, with more marvelous forces. You may 
read of electrical inventions, of scientific experiments, of marvels of 
discovery, with wonder; men may lift their hats to Burbank and 
Edison and to other great men. I confess that I rise up more awed at 
the sight of a noble-faced woman great with child. 












Girls Should Know the Big, Simple Truths of Life 


AM not making a plea for the promiscuous reading of sex literature. 

Iknow girls who have, with the best intent, no doubt, gone in headlong 
for the sex question, have pored over volumes only suited to a well- 
prepared, cool, science-steadied mind—to the mind of a well-trained 
medical student or physician; volumes which, far from being good 
for these girls, put an undue weight on the subject, exaggerate and 
specialize it, making it a matter of morbid thinking. Do not imagine 
that this is the way to get at truth; this is only a very good way indeed 
to get at exaggeration and nervous collapse, for the nerves of these 
sensitive human bodies of ours are extraordinarily delicate things, 
on which the mind acts and reacts. Give the mind a morbidly-detailed 
diet of sex literature, and the nerves fail or are shaken under it. Too 
much analytic sex reading and sex thinking is one of the surest ways 
of breaking down even the strongest nerves, as any physician will tell 
you. This is why so many of the French novels dealing morbidly with 
such questions are considered unwholesome. 

There is a great hue and cry over the present crusade against sex 
ignorance. But it is fair to remember that the big, fine-minded men 
and women who are today urging and trying to bring about a simple 
teaching of the big truths of life are not any of them urging you to 
morbid thought on the subject, nor to morbid and exhaustive read- 
ing of books fit only for medical students—that part, if you have 
gone so far, is your fault, not theirs. They are urging simply that 
the big, simple truths of reproduction and growth be known and 
taught and accepted simply and directly, as all the other big truths 
of reproduction and growth in Nature are accepted. I would wish 
all girls to know these simple, big truths, and I would have all of 
us as girls get it clearly through our brains that if any of these truths 
seem to us unlovely, it is because of some 
unloveliness in us, some ignorance rather, 
which “ignores” the beauty, and the true, 
great meanings of life. 


Ignorance Causes Low Standards 


ENERALLY it is ignorance that causes 

all of the low standards, and almost all 

of the unloveliness. As a sample of pitia- 

bly low standards and unloveliness let me 
quote the following letter: 


“T wish there were something you could do 
to help us out here, Alice Preston. I don’t 
think you’d like the girls in this small mining 
town. The men here have no respect for them, 
and treat them with familiarity that would turn 
your heart sick. There is scarcely a girl in 
the whole town whose hand a man could not 
take and keep when he chose, and whose lips 
are not free to him. Perhaps this horrifies 

ou. They are a lax lot—loud-voiced, un- 
lovely, vulgar. Yes, but oh, they are girls, and 
Tam a girl, and you write for girls!” 


Yes, so I do, Heaven bless me! And how, 
then, shall I say earnestly enough the things 








The other day I heard a hot discussion between a young and 
modern girl and her middle-aged and old-fashioned aunt. They were 
in a great state. The aunt had discovered that “Joan’s” friend 
“Rebecca” —a girl of “Joan’s” own age—saw no harm in allowing a 
boy to hold her hand, in being engaged to a boy for fun and giving 
him the engagement’s privileges. The aunt not only rose and shone 
with indignation—she fairly glittered with it. “Joan” asked, reason- 
ably enough, why it was such a fearful thing this that “Rebecca” did. 
“Joan” did not care what her aunt said; it did not seem to her any- 
thing to make such a grand fuss over. The end was that “Joan” 
went to her room in disgrace, her cheeks flaming with indignation. 
By-and-by we talked things over. 

“See here,” I said, “I don’t think your aunt was fair. It is true, I 
think pretty much as she docs. I mean I was always taught from the 
time I was a little thing to look with dismay on this sort of thing that 
‘Rebecca’ seems to think is all right. I suppose I would as soon have 
let a boy hold my hand asI would myself have picked up a rattlesnake. 
Ithink I got it into my head very early from Ruskin and other 
sources that girls are Qucens, and I one in particular over my own 
domain. Iam sure I often failed of queenly kindness; I am sure I still 
do sometimes, though I try so very hard not to. But from the very 
start I always made it a great point never to fail of queenly dignity — 
that, at least, was easy. So the thing followed me always, and though 
T have known friendship with lots of men, also (and I say it with royal 
gratitude) the love of some, no one of them would any more have 
presumed to take the slightest liberty than a courtier would with a 
Queen, whose word was his law, and whose respect was his beloved 
creed. I know I was often looked on as imperious, as a kind of for- 
bidding statue. Well, I do not know that I am entirely unthankful for 
that, cither, now. But there are plenty of girls, you see, who do not 
look at the thing one bit that way.” 


She Did Not Know: No One Ever Told Her 


“THE trouble is, most older people lay down the law, and never 
explain why the law was made. They do not explain tous that this 
thing is wrong, not, just because a lot of flubjubbeted old people say 
it is, but because, first of all, a girl’s body is so sacred a thing, and is 
moulded and is intended eventually for such sacred and wonderful 
purposes, that it should—why, even as a matter of good taste, if no 
more—never be touched familiarly or used familiarly by any man. 
Further, they do not tell us that this sort of familiarity that your aunt 
condemns so hotly acts directly and subtly on the nerves of the body, 
renders them morbidly sensitive, rouses the emotions and passions 
which it is physically harmful to have roused and played upon; that 
it wakens and stimulates feelings and instincts and desires that 
should not be wakened save in the sacred estate of marriage and the 
glorious work of motherhood. A girl is not told that, by allowing these 
liberties that she thinks so little and harmless, her nerves and forces 
and powers are almost certain to become jaded, weakened and 
diseased, and her strength undermined. Yet these are simple and 
direct and serious enough facts, Heaven knows!—that every girl has 
the right to know.” 
By the time I got this far “Joan” was no longer indignant, only 
earnest and interested. “TI did not know,” she said very simply; “no 
one ever told me.” 


A Girl’s Standards Affect Her Man Friends 


HAVE talked so far of high, reverential, bodily ideals only for our 

own sakes; but I want to point out also that a girl’s standards will 
affect the men with whom her life comes in contact, whether she 
wishes them to or not. According as she is high and pure, normal 
and unemotional in her relationships to men, she will help them; or as 
she is careless, morbid and emotional or lax in her relationships will 
she harm and hinder them. It may be that you have a nature that can 
stand a good deal of emotionalism—some girls have; do not, I beg 
of you, suppose or take it for granted that any man has. If it could 
suddenly be shown us, kindly but clearly, how much temptation and 
misery in men’s lives the careless or thoughtless or selfish or emotional 
girl is accountable for, I think we would all start back in horror and 
begin, with earnest enough faces, to rearrange our ideals of girlhood, 
and readjust our ideals of the power and beauty of these bodies of ours. 

A girl I know, who holds the most lovely and womanly and reveren- 
tial relationship to every man she knows, said to me one day, when I 
spoke to her in admiration of it: “Oh, you sce, it is easy to be the 
finest kind of friend to them if you just keep in mind their mothers! 
Itscems tome I can always sce their mothers 
back of them, following me with anxious 
eyes, hoping with such pathetic eagerness 
that only the best may come to these sons 
of theirs, only the best women, only the 
best experiences. And that makes me just 
as noble as I know how to be, and if I were 
in doubt as to my place in any man’s life I 
should make myself face squarely this one 
question: ‘If you were his mother would 
you be glad at every point to have a girl 
act toward him just as you are acting?’” 
This is, I think, a very pattern and outline 
of girlish power and justice and reverence 
and loveliness. 


The Crown and Citadel of Love 


NOE of us can quite define what Love 
is; but this we know—that it is a great 
and glorifying and creative thing, and that 
its crown and citadel is the human body. 
Anything, then, which can add to the power 
and health and beauty and reverence of the 
body is, I believe, our duty toward Love 
from the time we are old enough to know 











to be said, and how shall I make you see 
what girlhood, the glory of it, means? 

I have absolutely no blame for girls who have not lived up to their 
girlhood’s possibilities and joys and rewards. I believe the fault very 
rarely lies in wrong or malice; it lies almost wholly, I believe, as I 
have said to you—in ignorance. Nor is ignorance of this sort, mind 
you, confined to the so-called ignorant classes. I have known girls 
very highly educated, who in these matters were sadly ignorant of the 
simplest truths and ideals. 

If it could once be made clear to cach of these girls, to the senti- 
mental, the emotional, or the lax, the vulgar, the careless girl, the 
positive glory of her body, the undreamed-of sanctity of it, the 
beauty—why, fairly the holiness of her girlhood and womanhood, in 
the full meaning of those glorious words—do you suppose she would 
choose instead this broken, unlovely, unideal, unrewarded, unrever- 
enced, unhomaged thing instead ? 
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and think of such things. Why, it might 
put a glory into everything we do— do you 
not think so? To keep healthy hours, to think sound thoughts, 
breathe pure air, to dress with loveliness, to strive to be a type of 
warm, chaste girlishness— these are not mere dull duties, but are all 
of them lovely and golden services we can render to Love; all of them 
a preparation, even though it may be as yet a far-off preparation, for 
Love’s coming. 

I wonder if some of you think I have laid far too much stress on the 
importance and sanctity of the body. Well, I do not think it is possible 
for us to do so. These bodies of ours are the earthly abiding-place of 
Love, and as such can scarcely be kept too pure, thought too sacred, 
or cared for and guarded with too much reverence. 

This month I have laid so much stress on the body’s part; next 
month I want to tell you how I think we can as girls prepare our minds 
and spirits the more fully and worthily for the coming of Love. 
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Red Cross Pris- 
cilla Pump, Patent 
Colt, Gun Metal or 
Tan, $3.50. 


|The Shoe that 
feels like 
a Glove 


Spring! 
—and with it new life, new vigor, rosy 
-cheeks, bounding health. 

Women who enjoy the fresh, vital- 
izing breath of Springtime will enjoy 
the splendid new styles of the Red 
Cross Shoe—the modern woman’s 
shoe that counts for increased vitality 
and fullness of health. 

A different feeling shoe— 
Atrim, stylish, dressy shoe that does 
away forever with foot troubles and 
makes for youthful vigor, glowing 
goodcomplexions, fewerhead- 
aches, better circulation, better health. 

No more tired, aching, burning feet; 
no more swollen foot mu 
more weariness or exhaustion after 
a short walk. 

By our sp 
the sole of the 
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-.. It bends 


with 
the foot”? 


ero 


instead of being stiff and rigid is made 
flexible —bends with the foot — gives 
relieving all pressure on the delicate 
cool sand. 

the many attractive shapes in which 


full scope and play to the natural 
nerves and tendons, and giving a [J 
feeling of freedom, ease and comfort 
not found in any other shoe. 

The Red Cross Shoe is the modern 
panacea for foot troubles. It fits the 
foot closely, supports the arch per- 
fectly, relieves all nervous pressure 
and gives the delightful, springy sen 

Our book, ‘‘Modern Shoe Com- 
it is offered this Spring. Write fora 














action of the foot in walking, thus 
sation of walking barefoot on soft, 
fort,’”’ tells all about it and shows 
copy today. The Red Cross is sold in 


by I. Blyn & Sons—8 
Boston Store, Rothschild 
nellenburg & Co.; ST 
‘ope Shoe Co., J. G 
eweles, I. Benesch 
Co., G. 
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Mandel Bros. 
N. 
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Doepke Co. 
Cross Shoe: 
Laviolette & Prudhomme 
& Son; WASHINGTON, D.C. 


and the leading dealers in all cities. 
If your dealer hasn’t it, write us 
and we will give you the name of one 
who has, or supply you direct, fit 
guaranteed. Oxfords, $3.50; High 
Shoes, $4.00. Special styles de luxe: 
Oxfords, $4.00; High Shoes, $5.00. 
Krohn, Fechheimer & Co. 


Cincinnati 









501-521 Dandridge Street 













Don’t accept a substitute. 
This trade-mark with the 
name, Krohn, Fechheimer 
& Co. is on the sole of every 
pair of genuine Red Cross 
It is 
that 


Shoes. Look for it. 
See 


you get the Red Cross. 


Jo. 140 — Red Cross Blucher 
Gun ue 
Metal : 
or Tan, = 
83.50. 
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your protection. 
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By Rudyard K 


Mr. Kipling in Canada 


Man to W 













atch 


Ind 
ins 


[This extract is taken from an address delivered by Mr. Kipling before the students of McGill University, 
at Montreal. For wholesomeness of spirit, serenity of vision and practicability of advice, the thoughts here 
presented are worthy of preservation as a classic for young men.—THE EpIToRs. ] 


HEN, to use a detestable phrase, you 
W go out into the battle of life you will be 
confronted by an organized conspiracy 
which will try to make you believe that the 
world is governed by the idea of wealth for 
wealth’s sake, and that all means which lead to 
the acquisition of that wealth are, if not laud- 
able, at least expedient. . . . . + You 
will live and eat and move and have your being 
in a world dominated by that thought. Some of 
you will probably succumb to the poison of it. 
Now, I do not ask you not to be carried away 
by the first rush of the great game of life. 
That is expecting you to be more than human. 
But I do ask you, after the first heat of the 
game, that you draw breath and watch your 
fellows for a while. 

Sooner or later you will see some man to 
whom the idea of wealth as mere wealth does 
not appeal, whom the methods of amassing 
that wealth do not interest, and who will not 
accept money if you offer it to him at a certain 
price. At first you will be inclined to laugh at 
this man, and to think that he is not smart in 
his ideas. Isuggest that you watch him closely, 
for he will presently demonstrate to you that 
money dominates everybody except the man 
who does not want money. You may meet 
that man on your farm, in your village, or in 
your Legislature. But be sure that, whenever 
or wher you meet him, as soon as it comes 
toa direct issue between you, his little finger will 
be thicker than your loins. You will go in fear 
of him ; he will not go in fear of you. You will 
do what he wants; he will not do what you 
want. You will find that you have no weapon 
in your armory with which you can attack him ; 
no argument with which you can appeal to 
him. Whatever you gain he will gain more. 

I would like you to study that man. I would 
like you better to be that man, because from 
the lower point of view it doesn’t pay to be 
obsessed by the desire of wealth for wealth’s 
sake. If more wealth is necessary to you, for 
purposes not your own, use your left hand to 
acquire it, but keep your right for your proper 
work in life. If you employ both arms in that 












game you will be in danger of stooping ; in 
danger also of losing your soul. But in spite 
of everything you may succeed, you may be 
successful, you may acquire enormous wealth. 
In which case I warn you that you stand in 
grave danger of being spoken and written of 
and pointed out as a smart man. And that is 
one of the most terrible calamities that can 
overtake a sane, civilized white man today. 

y say youth is a season of hope, ambition 
and uplift—that the last word youth needs is 
an exhortation to be cheerful. Some of you 
here know, and I remember, that youth can be 
a season of great depression, despondencies, 
doubts and waverings, the worse because they 
seem to be peculiar to ourselves and incom- 
municable to our fellows. There is a certain 
darkness into which the soul of the young man 
some time descends—a horror of desolation, 
abandonment and realized worthlessness, which 
is one of the most real of the hells in which we 
are compelled to walk. 

I know of what I speak. This is due to a 
variety of causes, the chief of which is the 
egotism of the human animal itself. But I can 
tell you for your comfort that the chief cure for 
it is to interest yourself, to lose yourself, in 
some issue not personal to yourself— in another 
man’s trouble, or, preferably, another man’s 
joy. But if the dark hour does not vanish, as 
sometimes it doesn’t; if the black cloud will 
not lift, as sometimes it. will not; let me tell 
you again for your comfort that there are many 
liars in the world, but there are no liars like 
our own sensations. The despair and the 
horror mean nothing, because there is for you 
nothing irremediable, nothing ineffaceable, 
nothing irrecoverable in anything you may 
have said or thought or done. 

If for any reason you cannot believe or have 
not been taught to believe in the infinite mercy 
of Heaven, which has made us all, and will 
take care we do not go far astray, at least 
believe that you are not yet sufficiently important 
to be taken too seriously by the powers above 
us or beneath us. In other words, take anything 
and everything seriously except yourselves. 
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Blue Blood and 
Blue Noses in March 
are nota sign of noble 
birth. They are the 
white flags of a poorly 
nourished body. 
Natural warmth and 
bodily vigor come 
from a food that con- 
tains the proper 
amount of nutritive 
elements in a digest- 
ible form. Such a 
food is SHREDDED 
WHOLE WHEAT— 
a food that supplies 
in well-balanced 
proportion all the 
material needed for 
making healthy 
tissue, good brain 
and sound bones. 


One or two SHRED- 
DED WHEAT BIS- 
CUITS (heated in 
oven) for breakfast, 


with hot milk or 


cream and a little 
fruit, will supply all 
the energy needed 
for a half-day’s work. 
Contains more real 
flesh- building, 
strength-giving mate- 
rial than meat or eggs 
and costs much less. 


SHREDDED WHEAT is made 
of the choicest white wheat that 
grows, is cleaned, stezm-cooked, 
shredded and baked in the finest and 
cleanest food factory in the world. 
If you like the Biscuit for breakfast 
you will like Toasted TRISCUIT 
(the Shredded Wheat Wafer) for 
luncheon or other meals. Itis used 
in place of white flour bread and is 
delicious with butter, cheese or 
marmalades. 


“It’s all in the Shreds” 


THE NATURAL 
FOOD COMPANY 
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-conomies 


By Mrs. Coville 


YOUNG wife was recently told 
by her husband that his income 
had undergone financial contrac- 

tion, and asked if she could “cut 
expel down.” Her experience in 
practical housekeeping had not been 
long, but her mother, she knew, had a 
friend who had years ago, under similar 
conditions, “cut down.” This woman 
was a housekeeper of thirty years’ 
experience, and to her she went. 

“All right, dear,” she said. “TI will 
help you—that is, I will tell you what I 
did. But whether you will care to do the things that I did, and do 
today, is for you to decide. I will write them out for you, so that you 
can read them at your leisure and keep them within your reach.” 

The next day the “memorandum of economies” came to the young 
wife, and they are here reproduced, in part, for the benefit of other 
young wives who may now or in the future be similarly situated. 


Br 


‘HE first thing I did, and it was the hardest thing to do, but I made 

up my mind to do the hardest first, I let the “girl” go: that meant 
a saving of ten dollars a month wages and at least ten dollars a month 
more, which even the best of cooks or girls will “waste.” For they are 
not spending their own money! 








I stopped buying apples for twenty and twenty-five cents a quarter- 
peck. There are eleven pecks in a barrel, and I figured I was paying 
eleven dollars a barrel: I bought a barrel for four dollars! I laid 
them out on the cellar floor, careful not to bruise them, and they kept 
splendidly! When I saw they were starting to decay I made what was 
left into apple sauce and put it in glass jars. The sauce retained its 
delicious flavor all winter. 


I used to buy bacon sliced and in a glass jar for twenty-five cents. 
Now I have it sliced by my butcher for fourteen cents a pound. 
Sometimes I buy it in the slab and slice it at home as needed; in this 
case I pay only ten or twelve cents a pound for it. 


T paid forty cents a pound for our coffee. I bought a sack, roasted 
it myself, and found it cost me from fifteen to twenty cents a pound. 


One of our favorite left-over dishes is that of meat balls made from 
the remains of a beef roast. For these we make a liquid dressing of 
the small portion of left-over stewed tomatoes. 


Peanuts are splendid food: instead of meat at luncheon I substi- 
tuted sandwiches of peanut butter or peanut salad. I bought a peck 
of peanuts at a time. 


I stopped using butter in making my cookies: I used the drippings 
from my beef. 


I made the greatest saving in cutting down meats. I used substi- 
tutes that are just as nutritious and not so costly. And I made my 
own corned-beef, using, of course, the less desirable cuts of meat. 


Instead of buying lamb chops at twenty cents a pound I bought a 
loin of lamb, not cut up, took a sharp knife and a hatchet, cut my own 
chops, and they cost me less than eleven cents a pound. 


I used to pay twenty cents a pound for sausage. I got a small piece 
of good, lean pork, half as much beef, ground together, properly 
flavored with salt, pepper and sage, and I made my own sausage at 
ten cents a pound. 


Instead of buying polished rice—and, incidentally, this very polish- 
ing process robs the rice of one of its most nutritive values—I bought 
the unpolished rice at half the price, and actually got more nutrition 
for my money. 


Instead of buying honey and molasses I used melted sugar on our 
morning pancakes, and besides saving money I was surer than I had 
been that we were not eating glucose, coal-tar flavors and dyes. 


Ps 


ON. of my friends in Boston, who lived in a small flat, heated by a 
furnace in the cellar, told me that she used to save her kitchen fire, 
when she intended to be out for the greater part of a day, by setting 
articles of food to cook on the ledge just inside the door through which 
coal was put into the furnace. Potatoes would bake there, she said, 
also puddings which required long cooking. I did as my friend did, 
and I saved fuel. 


Another economy of coal I practiced was to do as much baking as 
could be planned on ironing day, when I had to have a hot fire. A 
roast could be cooked in the oven that day, and potatoes baked for 
dinner. ‘ 


I used to buy a fresh, medium beef tongue at about sixty cents. At 
a cost of a quarter for three I bought calf tongues, got a change and 
enough for a meal, and got a delicious bouillon into the bargain. 


One day somebody told me about the “hay-box,” or “fireless 
stove.”” I had never seen one, for we do not, as a rule, have many of 
the articles of food to be cooked that way; but I began to experiment 
with one. These “stoves” are intended for food which needs long, 
slow cooking in water. An old trunk with a tight-fitting cover or a 
small dry-goods box fitted with a cover will do for the “stove’’ itself. 
I chose a box, lined it thoroughly with several thicknesses of news- 
paper and then filled it with clean, fresh hay. A hay pillow the size 
of the box was needed, and a piece of carpet or some other heavy 
covering to throw over the box. That was all there was to it, except to 
remember that the utensils must have tight-fitting covers. To prepare 
vegetables needing long cooking, stews and breakfast foods I heated 
them first on the coal stove or gas range until they boiled for about ten 
minutes. Meantime I got the hay-box ready by making a little nest in 
the hay, so that the pail might be transferred directly from the fire to 
the hay-box. At the proper time I put the cover to the pail on tight, 
placed the pail in the nest in the hay, packed the hay around it, put 
the hay pillow on top, shut the box and threw the cover over it. That 
ended the matter until I was ready for the meal. Meats required five 
or six hours’ cooking. Of course, I had to experiment a little to know 
just how much water was required, as well as how much time. There 
was no evaporation, as in the ordinary cooking, all the flavor being 
kept in the food. Naturally, by using this “stove” I could keep my 
range fire quite low a good part of the day, and I saved a deal of coal. 


or 


‘OU remember I spoke of buying rice, but, cheap and wholesome 

as it is, it wouldn’t have been worth while to get it if I hadn’t been 
able to think of more than one way to serve it. Even a man who really 
likes boiled rice would not care to have it every day. But 1 made 
such palatable things as cream of rice soup, rice croquettes and a good 
rice pudding that required no eggs—“ Poor Man’s Pudding,” it was 
called—and that’s why it paid me to have rice on hand all the time. 


I used to buy the little paper boxes of dried beef at twelve cents. 
The meat in those boxes weighs only six ounces, making the price 
thirty-two cents a pound. I bought it loose and freshly cut in the 
market for twenty-five cents a pound; at seventeen cents a pound I 
could get it unshaved, and shaved it myself. 








We wasted none of our left-over bread, for, after drying it and then 
putting it through the meat-grinder,’‘we used the crumbs for any 
breaded article of food. There is also a very fair bread made by using 
the stale crusts or pieces of toast. These are soaked in cold water 
until soft, and pressed through a colander with a potato-masher; then 
set the bread in the usual way and add this mixture (warming it first). 
Only half as much flour will be required, and the bread is very light 
and spongy. 


When I had a little extra milk I made soups that are not only deli- 
cious and nutritious, but cheap, too: cream of lettuce, cream of barley, 
purée of potato, cream of corn and mock bisque. I found a good, 
palatable soup to be an excellent substitute for meat, provided each 
member of the family can have all he needs. I often used black beans 
and dried peas for these soups. 


I found macaroni very toothsome, too, and cheap. I cooked it in 
many ways other than with cheese. We often had it boiled with a 
cream or tomato sauce and found it a satisfactory and an inexpensive 
variation for the winter table. 


We were very fond of wafers with soup and salad, and I had been 
paying thirty cents for a special kind which were packed in a tin box. 
By tasting a few samples at the grocer’s I found how they were made, 
tried some myself and found that I could make them for ten cents a 
box. The family never noticed the difference. 


or 


FRIEND with a big garden sent me a quantity of green corn, more 
than we could possibly eat before it spoiled. So I dried what we 
could not use. The way I did it was to put the corn, after husking, 
into a kettle of boiling water and cook it for three minutes to set the 
milk in the corn. Then I cut the corn from the cob and with the back 
of the knife scraped the residue, spread it in shallow pans and dried it 
—some in the sun and some in a very slow oven. When perfectly dry 
I tied it up in a paper bag. Before using it I soaked it over night. 
Corn dried in this way retains much more of its svreetness, is much 
easier to do, and occupies much less space in the storeroom. 











Endless, almost, were the ways in which I learned to use up stale 
bread: For pudding, of course, with milk, eggs and raisins or 
flavored with fruit. Thin slices dipped in egg batter and fried made 
fine bread omelet for breakfast or luncheon. When toasted I cut 
the slices in squares for crodtons. Stale slices cut into finger lengths 
and toasted made a dainty to serve with salad at dinner. 





I found I was spending a good deal of money for soap for kitchen 
and laundry work, but I had always heard that it was hard and nasty 
work to make it yourself. I tried it. It was perfectly easy. I bought 
a pound of fat or suet from the butcher, paying, gencrally, from seven 
to twelve cents. Then I followed the directions carefully that are given 
onacan of potash, and the result was an excellent soap. I saved quite 
a little that way. On those occasions when I had to buy soap I 
bought a box, saving two cents on every bar. 


at 


FOUND I saved soap and time in washing dishes by first wiping off 

the plates and greasy dishes with pieces of newspaper. This removes 
the surplus grease and makes the dishes easier to wash. The greasy 
papers I immediately burned. It is not economy to save newspapers 
unless one puts them away very carefully out of the dust and damp, 
for newspapers breed both roaches and bugs. 





I stopped throwing away the fcet of chickens or turkeys, for I found 
that if plunged into boiling water the skin will come right off and 
leave a soft, gummy membrane that, when added to the soup, makes 
rich stock and chicken jelly. 


I saved the small scraps of left-over cooked breakfast food and used 
them palatably over again. Empty baking-powder and mustard cans 
L used for moulds, into which I put the left-over breakfast food, which 
could then be taken out and sliced and fried. I would take a little oat- 
meal, thinned to the consistency of molasses and either salted or 
sweetened, which I would put into a buttered pan and bake in a 
hot oven, making delicious cakes like peanut brittle. 


Istopped buying my potatoes from a pedler. A bushel is supposed 
to contain 56 to 60 pounds. I weighed the last bushel I bought from a 
huckster and found that it weighed 4o pounds; so that, while the 
price was cheaper, I was actually paying more for the quantity than 
from the grocer at higher prices. 


Fruit which had, perhaps, lost its first freshness for breakfast could 
be used deliciously for fruit gelatine as a dinner dessert. 


Then, as a final way of saving money, I did what really saved me 
most. I turned my city yard of 25 feet wide by 45 into a truck garden 
and raised my own vegetables. I kept fourteen hens, which provided 
us with plenty of eggs even through the winter, when eggs went to fifty 
cents a dozen. I had an asparagus bed, providing a supply of that 
most delicious vegetable about three times a week for two months or 
more; radishes, lettuce and spring onions supplied the table for seven 
months of the year; okra for gumbo soup, green sweet peppers, toma- 
toes and beets in sufficient quantity for autumn use; a row of carrots 
left in the ground were used for soup-flavoring all winter, while the 
parsley supplied us the year round, for I raised a little bank of earth 
around it and covered it with glass for the winter. Single plants of 
tarragon, sage and thyme grew in a corner, and the leaves, picked 
before the blossoms faded, and dried in a cool place, made all expendi- 
ture for herbs unnecessary. Tarragon vinegar, for instance, is thirty 
cents at the grocery store for a scant half-pint bottle, while a handful of 
the crushed leaves soaked for twenty-four hours in a quart of cider 
vinegar and strained gives you over a dollar's worth of the flavored 
vinegar at the cost of the quart of vinegar—five or six cents at most. 


ar 


EMEMBER, of course, the prices I quote may not be the prices 
that flourish now or at your stores. But use them as comparisons 
—on that basis they remain true. 

I saved by pennies, and found, of course, that they quickly ran into 
dollars, and the third month of my experiments I had saved, besides 
the ten dollars in cook’s wages, some eighteen dollars on my bills: 
twenty-eight dollars a month. 

And, to my astonishment, I found that instead of doing my own 
work resulting in exhaustion, as both my husband and I feared, my 
dear, I thrived on it: I never slept so well, and I gained fifteen pounds 
the first six months. And, remember, I had three children, too, with 
a tolerably good-sized house. 
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Old Dutch 
Cleanser 


Try this natural, 
all-round 
Cleanser on your 
windows, painted walls, 
marble, glassware and cutlery, 
and note how much quicker 
and better it cleans 
them. 


Scrub your wood 
floors, painted 
and unpainted wood 

work, bath-tubs, basins and 
tiling with this handy Cleanser. 
You'll find how easily it 
scrubs,without hard, tire- 

some rubbing. 


This hygienic 
Cleanser, ab- 
solutely free from 
acid, caustic and alkali, is 
ideal for scouring pots, kettles, 
pans, boilers, sinks and flat- 
\_, irons. Keepsall utensils 
“sweet” and clean. 


All brasswork, 
pipes, faucets 
and metal surfaces 
about your house can be 
kept bright and shining with 
this economical Cleanser. 
It prevents and removes 
tarnish and rust. 


If your grocer 
does not 
keep Old Dutch 
Cleanser, send us his 
name and 10c in stamps for 


a full-size can. 


Also write to Dept, 106 for our 
Free booklet, * Hints 
for Housewives.”” 


The Cudahy Packing Co. 


So.OQmaha,Neb. Branch, Toront 
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IMPLE and correct table service is obtained by attention to many 
little things. The few hints given on this page show some 


errors which are not uncommon and which can be easily corrected. 








WO ways of tolding the napkin. The one on the left is 
folded flat and narrow, then laid across the plate with a 
roll. The other arrangement is very pretty, and correct, too. 


og 
« 





LOWERS or growing plants should 
always be used on the table, even for 
Artificial substitutes 
are often used by people of means who 
should be ashamed of such insincere deco- 
ration. Keep the centrepiece low. A 
fern-dish is excellent for the usual family 
dinner, and there are endless arrangements 
for formal occasions. 








‘HE correct way of serving soup. 
The hostess fills a plate which the 
maid quietly places before the guest. 





HEN the meat course is finished the knife and fork 
should be placed as here shown. At the end of a family 
dinner the napkin should be neatly folded. 


N THE left is shown the correct way 

for the maid to serve all dishes. She 
should stand at the left of the person whom 
she serves. This allows the guest to use 
the right hand conveniently. Quietness 
and deftness without hurry should be 
observed as much as possible. 


The picture on the right shows the 
awkward and inconvenient way in which 
the maid is sometimes allowed to serve. 
When she stands on the right the person 
at the table must reach across with the left 
hand, with risk of upsetting the dish. 


‘HE right way to arrange the knives, 

forks and spoons in relation to the 
plate and other pieces is seen on the left. 
This is for a course dinner. For a family 
dinner the spoon over the plate would be 
omitted, and also the fish-fork on the ex- 
treme left. Frequently, too, butter is not 
served at dinner, which, of course, makes 
a butter-plate unnecessary. 


On the right is shown a disregard for 
order and convenience. 


T A FAMILY dinner where there is 
no servant, and the host carves, it is 
best to have the various vegetable-dishes 
placed about the table so that other mem- 
bers of the family may assist in serving. 


If the vegetable-dishes are all placed in 
a huddled mass around the host, as in the 
right-hand picture, the effect is unpleas- 
ant, and it also places the burden of service 
upon him which may well be done by the 
other members of the household. 


the simplest meal. 


Do not use masses of flowers piled so 
high that they obscure the vision of people 
seated on opposite sides of the table. The 
picture on the right shows such a use of 
chrysanthemums—beautiful in them- 
selves, but out of place for a centrepiece. 

























































HESE two ways of arranging the napkin are not in good 
taste for the family table. The napkin is wrinkled by such 
folding and the effect is more grotesque than beautiful. 


HE maid in this picture is trying to carry the soup-tureen 
about the table for each guest to serve himself. The result 
is likely to prove disastrous to clothing and table linen. 





Ix THIS picture the fork is left with the tines turned 
up, which is not correct. The rumpled napkin is most 
unseemly at a family table. 
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The best kind. 
It is easy to digest; 


Quick to assimi- 
late. 


You get as much 
substantial nourish- 
ment in 


as though your teeth 
were engaged in pre- 
paring solids for the 
stomach. 
And—being 
really savory, they 
invite your appetite. 


Each one of the 


21 kinds is a conden- 
sation of the vital 
elements of the ma- 
terial it is made of. 


Just add hot water and serve 


One 10c can 
makes sufficient for 
the average family. 

If undecided which to try: 


Tomato Soup 
will satisfy your every expectation. 


If you can’t get Campbell's Soups from nyour 
grocer, please send us his name and address. 

The “Campbell Kids” in our Free Book- 
let, No. 1. Send postal. 


JOSEPH CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Department 1. | Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Come an’ be a 
Campbell Kid; 
Best in all creation: 
All you need’s. 
an appetite, 
For the ‘nitiation. 
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Some Frank F.xpressions from a Minister's Wife 





HE church alw: needs money! 
T ome folks think the two words 

are synonymous. But it stands 
on that every live church has 
its work to do and must have money 
to carry on the work. It goes in a 
sort of singsong: Church-work-money, 
Church-work-money, over and over 
again. 

Now how do we get the money 
that the church needs? That’s gener- 
ally left to the Women’s Guild, the 
Ladies’ Aid, the Dorkings—I mean 
the Dorcas Society (funny what made me think of hens!)—the 
Sewing Circle, the Able Abigails, or whatever the particular name of 
the female contingent of the particular church may be. Every church 
has one of these societies. Ina financial sense it couldn’t get on with- 
out one. Who's going to raise the money for the repairs to church or 
parsonage? Why, the women, of course! And how will they do it ? 
Bless you! That is easy! They'll just hold a fair and half a dozen 
suppers, and a food sale, and.three or four dinners, and a Strawberry 
Festival, and a Pink Tea (generally followed by a Blue Breakfast at 
home), and an Old Folks’ Concert, and an Apron Sale, and there you 
are! Of course there will be never-ending committee meetings to 
appoint especially-licensed highwaywomen to hold up various defense- 
less persons and compel them to buy tickets, give food or money and 
contribute “fancy articles” (‘fancy articles” sounds just like them, 
too!) for the fair. And, at the end of the year, the dem’d total (that’s 
not my language — it’s Dickens’s) — the dem’d total is reckoned up, and 
there’s not enough by forty-four dollars and twenty-one cents to com- 
plete the amount that the women of the church pledged themselves to 
raise. So more committees must be appointed to hold more meetings 
to make more plans for more entertainments to raise more dollars. 






























And Now, Amidst All This, is it Any Wonder if some of us have lost 
sight of what we are doing all this for ?- We go to church and learn that 
the church is for the cultivation of soul life, for friendship, for fellow- 
ship, for the development of the best that is in us, for God, for others 
and ourselves. That’s good doctrine—but docs the Church live it? 
Just tell me how church suppers and fairs and apron sales cultivate 
soul life? Vl grant you there are opportunities to make acquaintances, 
and for friendship and fellowship among the women who organize 
them. But the women who are kept at home miss these “ opportuni- 
ties.” And few of the men of the church can be induced to take charge 
of the lemonade booth or steer the apron table. And so they lose the 
friendship and fellowship! And, for my part, I like to see men in a 
church. 

Then there’s the newcomer in the church—“that little woman 
who sits near the Joneses. Have you called on her yet?” 

“My dear, how could 1? I’ve been simply rushed to death every 
minute since we began on this fair. I haven’t even time to call on my 
friends, so how could I be expected to call on strangers? But, now 
you speak of it, I remember her face—she looks as if she might be nice. 
Do you suppose she'd give us a cake for our Washington Tea? I have 
to solicit ten cakes and sell twi 

And a day or two later “the little woman who sits near the Joneses” 
—that’s about all the church really knows about her, except her name 
and address—is called to the telephone. 

“Is this Mrs. B?” 





















“Yes, I thought I’d scen you there. Well, I am Mrs. X, and I am 
soliciting cake for our Washington Tea —it’s to be held in the church 
parlors—and I wonder if you won’t make a cake for us?” 

“Oh, any kind. I haven’t been promised an angel cake— would you 
make one?” 

“Thank you. Iam sure you must be busy with so many children, 
and it’s very good of you. And please get it there by two o'clock, will 
you? Good-by.” 

Eggs are fifty cents a dozen. And it takes cleven eggs and consider- 
able skill and a few other things to make an angel cake. But it’s for 
the church. One must never refuse when it’s for the church. And 
what’s a church for? Why, it’s to cultivate soul life and friendship 
and fellowship. It will cultivate Mrs. B’s soul life to make an angel 
cake for the church. And the minister’s wife is cultivating friendship 
and fellowship by soliciting e of a woman she has had no time to 
call on because of so much church work. 








There was a Woman | Know Of who was always “solicited” by the 
begging committees of a certain church whenever the need arose. 
And always she gave cheerfully. Her name and street number were all 
that was known of her. And whenever it was somebod duty to 
solicit her for food, money or fancy articles some one else would say: 

“Have you called on her yet?” 

“No, Ihaven’t. And I’m ashamed to solicit her again, but she 
always gives.” 

Then up spoke a member of the committee: 

“7 will not go again and ask that woman to give anything to the 
church. Why, not one of us has called on her!” 

But she was overruled, and a sister with few scruples volunteered to 
do the begging. 

Later she reported: ‘What do you think! That woman says she 
is perfectly willing to give to our church, but she can’t imagine why 
we always come to her, for she belongs to another parish, and was never 
in our church but once, when she came with a friend!” 

And this, O dearly beloveds! is the fellowship of the church that 
doesn’t know which are the sheep of its own pasture! 





And Now, Let Us Consider Man. We always have to sooner or 
later, so we might as well do it now and have it over. In some places 
it has come to this: that man-—even of the churchgoing kind—has 
formed a society to defend himself from the church. No? But it’s true, 
nevertheless. He doesn’t call it the Society of Protection from Church 
Soliciting. But that’s what it is. For, in many places, it’s the custom. 
of some churches to hold up the merchants of the town and compel 
them to give goods from their shops to be sold at church fairs, and 
these poor men have been so persecuted by people who sell tickets that 
they have just had to organize to protect themselves, and any merchant 
belonging to this Society of Protection from Church Soliciting will be 
heavily fined if he gives to church fairs or buys tickets from the ama- 
teur blackmailers who sell them. For, when you come right down to it, 
it is blackmail of a mild type. It is true that the one who sells the tickets 
or begs for goods doesn’t say in so many words: “If you'll give us 
somcthing for our fair and buy some dinner tickets of us we'll patronize 
you; if you don’t we’ll do our shopping elsewhere.” No, she doesn’t 
ay it, but it’s perfectly well understood that that is what she means. 











And that’s just why the men have organized against the church. And 
I, for one, don’t blame them. A merchant in our little town buys 
annually over seventy-five dollars’ worth of these tick: He doesn’t 
want them. He doesn’t use them. He feels that he just has to buy 
them to “keep the trade” of the women. 

Now, verily, good sisters, I believe this sort of thing is church suicide, 
a sort of slow suicide that isn’t apparent to those most nearly concerned. 
We have all heard of people who have left the church because they were 
forever called on financially, and never socially. Do you think you'd 
like it yourself to discover that all a church wanted of you was your 
purse ? 








I Have the Greatest Amount of Sympathy, natural, perhaps, for 
the ministers of these churches when these piratical forays are going on. 
I have reason to believe that there is scarcely a parson living who, deep 
down in his heart, really approves these methods of raising money. 
They have to say that it’s all right, because, so far, no one has discov- 
ered any other way of earning pocket-money for the church. But 
what man on earth but a minister—what business man—would have 
the superhuman patience, and the Christian forbearance, and the 
Heavenly meckness, to stand by and see the work that is dearest to him 
furthered by such means as so many of the modern churches employ 
to raise money? Not many, by the Hittites and the Amorites and the 
Jebusites and the Amalekites, not many, I assure you! 

Can you imagine any business man, howe soft his heart, who 
would let a lot of women try to earn money for him in these ways that 
the church resorts to? Would he not know that a business carried on 
in such fashion must sooner or later go to everlasting smash ? 

Another who needs our sympathy is the woman in charge of these 
money-making schemes—the president of the female contingent! 
She doesn’t get it because there are plenty to “Why, she enjoys 
it. She likes to hold office. What did she take it for if she didn’t?” 

What did she take it for? Because she’s the kind of woman who is 
ready to fice herself on the altar of duty. Generally, she is one of 
the busiest women in the parish and none too strong. But when every: 
one else refuses to be president she knows that some one must. And if 
you know how she lics awake nights planning the details of the annual 
dinner, and the Christmas sale, you will not wonder that other women 
did not seek the office. She must “make good,” or she will be severely 
criticised. She is the slave of her doorbell and telephone, which ring 
continually to let her know that Mrs. A hasn’t been able to sell any 
tickets; that Mrs. B is leaving town and will have to give up the art 
table; that Mrs. C is ill and can’t do her soliciting; that Mrs. D has 
company and it will be impossible for her to arrange the tableaux. 
And this president must think and plan and remember this and attend 
to that. She is a self-sacrificing soul indeed! 


Now, I Know the Question that Will be Asked. I have asked 
it myself so many times that I should know it if I met it in the dark. 
You ask: “Would you have no church work? How would you raise 
money if not in these ways?” How? Well, I'd sit down first and have 
a good long think. Frankly, what is a church fair? It’s a collection of 
more or less elaborate and expensive “articles” which have been made 
and given by women who had other and more useful things to do, and 
who ought to have known better, anyway. And these things are to be sold 
at the highest price possible (generally to some one who doesn’t want 
them) for the benefit of the church. It’s something that woman has 
been doing for many vears. There is no Bible authority for it, so far 
as I know. Moses didn’t stop on the way to the Promised Land in 
order that the Children of Israel might hold an apron sale for the 
benefit of the church. The early Christian martyrs held no fairs. 
That kind of martyrdom was reserved for Christians. And I do 
not blame folks outside of the church for saying, as they do, that the 
church that can only be held together by dinners and suppers and 
luncheons and teas must think a heap more of the stomach than it does 
of the soul. 

J know that some dear, good caterpillar of the church will get up and 
tell how much profit there is in fairs and suppers and food sales, because 
“everything is given.” 

“Given!” 











































But is it Actually Given? Is it Not, After All, about the costliest giv- 
ing there is? It may scem to be given, but somebody pays for it, and 
dearly, too. Take the average woman—any woman you know s 
absolutely without nerves? Has she unbounded vitalit 
like India-rubber, that stretches and gives and flies back to its normal 
condition when the strain is over? Do you know many such? Even 
one? I know they exist, but not in the strenuous conditions of the 
modern town and church. I know of a church fair in a certain town 
which had been months in the preparation, and lasted a week. In its 
train followed a case of nervous prostration of the never-get-over kind. 
And a six-weeks’ illness with doctor’s bills to match. And many 
minor cases of overwrought nerves and overcharged tempers, indignant 
husbands and hysterical wives, with no-one-can-say-what lasting 
domestic discords. And all this for the good of the church! 

There was one woman among the number of those injured in battle 
who used her enforced rest in thinking. She collected statistics. And 
at the next business meeting —after many days, I fancy—she produced 
her statistics and made it clear that if every woman involved in that 
fair had given but three dollars (just three dollars) the amount thus 
raised would have been in excess of the profits of the fair and enough 
for a year’s work. She convinced her hearers. The following year 
each woman was assessed so much, with the understanding that she 
would not be solicited again for a year. There was peace, sweet 
peace. There was real church work done that year. There was more 
money to work with. No one had to solicit food nor get up entertain- 
ments nor sell tickets. There was time to call on strangers, time to be 
neighborly, time to call on the sick, time for the little deeds of love that 
are so little in the doing and so much in the missing. And they had 
little socials in the church without money and without price. 
















And Now, What are We Going to Do About It?) We must give if 
we love our church and what it really stands for. And most of us do. 
But let us stop and think of the wicked, foolish and abominable waste 
of time, of life itself, in this senseless way of “giving.”” If we could 
“grasp this sorry scheme of things entire,” and turn the hours that we 
spend in making things for fairs, in cooking food for dinners, and in 
committee meetings to plan the disposal of said things and food—if we 
could somehow turn those hours into real honest work for the Lord, 
how much better and happier and more united the churches would be. 
Suppose there are fewer dollars in the treasury, but more people in the 
church, because they want to be there, because they are made to feel at 
home there, because it’s a love-your-neighborly church: is not that better 
than dollars ? 

And the dollars are sure to come when needed, because, if one really, 
truly loves the church and what it stands for, you have just got to give 
to express your love. And the church needs people who are ready 
give it loving service—“friendship and fellowship, and the develop- 
ment of the best there is in us for God, for others and ourselves.”’ 
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in white; sale in the 
ordi elthae exclusive stores 
on of the large 
stripe or cities, but if 
plaid with your dealer 
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Also iit have them 
blac k and we will in- 
white form you 
check, where 
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wash- 
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Made from the Celebrated 
American Printing Co. 
Cotton Wash Fabrics 


Of which 5,000,000 yards 
are made and Sold every 
week — quality guaranteed. 


This Trade-Mark should be in the band of each waist. 
LOOK FOR IT. 


We are accustomed to the making of 
high priced dr of exclusive designs 
in the most expensive silks, and these 
dresses are an exact counterpart of some 
of our silk models, made up in cotton. 


ADLER & AST 


57 West 17th Street NEW YORK 




















One of the newest and prettiest designs in 


Hawkes Cut Glass 


is the Whipped Cream or Mayonnaise 
Bowl and Plate, as shown in above illustra- 
tion. A table profusely set with cut glass, 
if it be Hawkes Cut Glass, makes the dinner 
much more enjoyable. 
T. G. HAWKES & CO., 
Corning, N. Y. 


No piece without does not sell Hawkes 
this trade-mark en- Cut Glass, please 
graved on it is genu- write us for address 
ine. If your dealer of dealer who does. 
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~ is the most stylish hand bag 
for the wor 


shopping bag to a rec 
cle for the opera g 
and pocket boo! 
Price 
$1.00 
Te 
2:00 
¢ best dry goods 
If one cannot supply 
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For sale at 
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The “Anthony” Belt is designed as a neat-fitting 

shirtwaist belt, being curved to fit the fade in 

same colors 

Extra sizes, 

paid on receipt of pos 
Send for Catalogue of other Leather Goods 
Insist on getting the genuine ‘‘Anthony"’ Bags and Belts 

at dealers, and look for label on each. 


THE ANTHONY MFG. CO., Lynn, Ma: 


e Invitations, Amnbuncements, Etc. 
n yon seriptl létcring, including two 
sets gf envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Garda, 50c. Write for samp 
L, OTT ENGRAVING CO, 1035 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, P: 
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The Embroidered Wheat is 
Suggestive on This Paten Veil 


prime qualification for 

art work in general, and 
it lies at the base of all spirited 
decoration. This is true of 
the decoration of church 
fabrics, as well as of those 
secular; however, certain 
rules as regards the size and 
motifs which may be used in 
this decoration have become 
fixed by custom. Custom, 
founded principally in sym- 
bolism more or less import- 
ant, has grown up about the 
linen and silk fabrics which 
are used in the necessary 
appointments of the altar. 
Non-ritualistic churches, of 
course, pay very little atten- 
tion to these conyentionali- 
ties, but there is a certain 
amount of decorum essen- 
tially appropriate in the 
laying of the communion table, so that some of 
the suggestions, which I want to give you in this 
little paper on church linens, may be applied to 
the making of the linens for any church. I 
venture to think that these suggestions will be 
especially valuable to those belonging to altar 
guilds, because it is a surprising fact that a 
great many people who have charge of these 
things are not in possession of the prescribed 
uses and measurements of a set of altar linens. 


[foams sais is the 





HE principal piece in the set is the * Fair 

Linen Cloth,” which is used to cover the top 
of the altar. The “Fair Linen” should be the 
exact width of the altar—that is, it should extend 
from the edge of the altar to the edge of the 
retable, and should hang over the two sides 
eighteen inches deep. It may be ornamented 
with five crosses or with seven. There should 
be a cross in the centre and one at cach corner 
of the altar, placed so that they will be within 
two inches of the corner. In addition to these 
five crosses there may be one in the centre of 
the eighteen-inch fall on each end. 
This cloth should be hemmed with 
a two-inch hem on the sides and a 
three-inch hem on the ends, and 
the corners should be mitred. 
The corners of all altar linens 
should be mitred, because this is 
a neater finish than a square 
turned corner, and is a little more 
distinctive. Do not hemstitch 
altar linens; always use the plain 
hem. The significance of this is 
to have the cloth, as it were, “one 
piece without seam.” It is a very 
usual mistake to draw out threads 
in altar linens. 

Great care must be exercised in 
cutting the linens. Before cutting 
this “ Fair Linen” you should urst 
take the measure of the altar with 
a tape, but you must allow for the 
difference between the rigid slab 
and the flexible linen, and make 
your linen cloth about half an inch 
larger than the measure of the 
altar, otherwise you will find when 
itis finished that the cloth is a bit 
too small. Shrink all linens before 
making them up, and do all the 
cutting to a thread. 

The scarf form of the “Fair 
Linen” is the most simple. It is 
sometimes made, however, in the 
form of a box-cloth, and it may 
be made as a pall. 












The Corporal is Like This Sacramental Cover, Except that it is 


HE credence-table cover should 
exactly fit the credence table 


in width and should hang over at the ends._It should have one cross in 
the centre of the length, but near the edge of one side. The Corporal is 
not given in this set, but it is made exactly like the 
here illustrated, the only difference being that the Sacramental cover 
measures from thirty to thirty-six inches, and the Corporal from twenty 
you see, is placed in 
the middle third of one side. It may be a simple cross, or a more 


to twenty-four inches square. 


Transjer patterns for the designs above can be supplied on receipt of their price, post-jree. No. 14008 includes patterns jor three article 
eredence cover and ‘Fair Linen” cloth ; price fijteen cents for the three. No. 14009 includes tw 
No. 14010 includes patterns for three articles: chalice veil, Sacramental cover and paten veil; price ten cents. 





The embroidery 


1408 


The Crosses on the Puriticators 


Measure One Inch Across 





12008 
The “Fair Linen Cloth” Should be of a 
Heavy, Round-Thread Fabric 





14009 
The Close and Firm White Embroidery 
on This Pall is Most Rich 





14008 


The Linen Fringe on This Credence Cover is the 


Very Exquisite Hand-Made Macramé 





NOI0 


Ten or Twelve Inches Smaller 


cramental cover 








14010 
The Grape Leaves on This 
Chalice Veil are in French Knots 


elaborate ornament, as in the 
one here illustrated. All 
these linens, you will notice, 
are folded in thirds, and this 
rule should be carefully ob- 
served when laundering 
them. 





Ee SRE should be two 

veils”: the chalice veil 
and the paten veil. Thesi 
are made from nine to twelve 
inches square. When veils 
are made of silk one veil is 
used to cover both the chalice 
and the paten, and it is there- 
fore twenty-four inch 
square. The embroidery is 
placed in the centre of the 
veils, and it carries out the 
idea very prettily to use the 
grape-leaf design for the 
chalice veil and the wheat for 
the paten veil. 

There should be two “palls.”” The pall is a 
square of cardboard carefully covered on both 
sides with a heavy white linen. Then the 
embroidered square is made separate, so that 
itmay be removed for laundering. It should 
exactly fit the covered cardboard square, and 
the most simple way to arrange for fastening it 
on is to use a buttonholed loop across each 
corner, which will slip over the corners of the 
covered square. These palls may be edged 
with real lace. The other linens may be bor- 
dered with lace, but they look more chaste with 
plain hems. 





















HERE should be six “ purificators” hemmed 

with as narrow a hem as it is possible to turn. 
These should be thirteen inches when finished, 
and should have a tiny cross in one corner of 
the third. The “Fair Linen,’ the credence 
cover, the Corporal—which is intended to be 
placed under the communion service on the 
altar; the two palls—which should be put over 
the chalices; the veil which covers these; the 
paten veil, which is placed over 
the paten, and the Sacramental 
cover, which should be thrown 
over the entire service, together 
with six purificators—these 
make up this set of fair altar 
linens for the ritualistic church. 
A burse, which is made of two 
ten-inch squares of cardboard, 
covered with linen and held 
together with linen hinges, and 
having a cross on one side, may 
be used to hold these linens when 
folded. It is not, however, ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The table as set in the non- 
ritualistic churches is usually 
covered with a fine damask cloth 
finished with a broad hem having 
mitred corners. A plain, heavy, 
round-weave linen is, however, 
more distinctive. It may have an 
embroidered cross on the front of 
the side toward the auditorium. 
There should then be six or eight 
twelve-inch squares to cover the 
platters of broken bread. Some- 
times this napery is made round 
with a buttonholed, scalloped 
edge. 








HAVE no room to tell you 

anything about the methods 
of embroidery for this purpose, 
but you can see that it is most 
regular satin stitch, seed stitch and 
French knots. The medallion 
centres are of the finest reticella, 


so fine, indeed, as to be point lace. This work may be omitted and 
solid laid work used instead, but in any case do your best work on 
the altar linens. And I must not forget to remind you that these 
small cloths are made of sheer handkerchief linen. 

Tam glad to hear from readers of Tur Journar, and will answer 
by mail any questions about these altar linens or any other needlework, 
but in every case a stamped and addressed envelope should be sent. 


s: the purificator, 





(duplicate) patterns for the same article ; price ten cents. 


Order from your nearest dealer in 


patterns, or by mail, grving the number of the pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Burcau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Without Fear of 
Successful Contradiction, 


We Claim that the 


Mattress 19, 


is Better than all Others 
for these very Pertinent 
Reasons: 


' MOST COMFORTABLE bed ever slept on 


—solt, yielding, but springy and resil- 
ient—never packs or gets lumpy, or 
loses its feeling of newness. That is 
because it is made up of hand-laid. 
Ostermoor sheets; built, not stuffed. 
We have scores of letters from doc- 
tors and competent judges who declare 
it the only 


' ABSOLUTELY .SANITARY mattress be- 








cause dust cannot work into it; no 
vermin can live in it; an occasional 
sun-bath is all the renovating it ever 
needs; it will not absorb dampness, 
disease germs, or any poison from 
perspiration or the atmosphere. It 
is always 


PERFECTLY DRY because non-absorb- 
ent. If the ticking is dry, the mattress 
is dry. No taking cold from it, no 
rheumatism, no musty odor about it; 
always fresh and sweet. Testimonials 
in our free book bear witness from 
those who have used it for thirty 
years or more and who do not hesitate 
to say that it 


LASTS A LIFE-TIME and stays in perfect 
condition. It never needs or costs a 
cent for remaking or renovating. You 
may remove and clean the tick as often 
as you like. 


No other mattress in the world, of any 
material, at any price, from any maker or 


| through any dealer, can TRUTHFULLY 


make and prove all four claims as can the 
Ostermoor. Do not take our word for it 
—our word is good —but if you will 


Write for Free 144-Page Book, 
“The Test of Time” 


the proof is there, from U. S. Government tests and 
reports, letters from prominent men and women and the 
testimony of schools, hotels, hospitals and steamships 
where extraordinary service is required. 

The book is handsome as well as convincing; 
contains over 200 illustrations—about beds of all 
ages; about sleep and its lack (insomnia); about 
mattress-hair—some things will be surprising and 
you will wish you had known them long ago. Of 
course, it also explains the merits and styles of 
Ostermoor Mattresses, Church Cushions, etc. 
This book costs you a postal card; don't you 
wish a copy? With it we send free samples of 
ticking for your selection. 











You Can Buy of the Ostermoor 
Dealer in Your City 


(We will give you his name on request) 


IF HE HAS NONE IN STOCK, WE WILL 
SHIP YOU ONE DIRECT, EXPRESS PREPAID, 


| SAME DAY YOUR CHECK IS RECEIVED. 


We sell on 30 Nights’ 
Free Tri and refund 
your mone: i fied. 
Accept no substitute! 
The Genuine Ostermoor 
is not for sale at stores 
anywhere, except by 
Authorized Agents, whi 
names we will furni: 
Don't go toanybody els 
you will be deceived. We 
lose a sale and you lose 
the value of your money 
through a" Jus ood” 
imitation. You will find 
ewed on the end of every 
t that the dealer shows it to 


Mattresses Cost 
Express Charges Prepaid 
4'.6"—45 lbs. $15.00 
4'.0"—40 “ 13.35 
3'.6"—35 “ 11.70 
3'.0"—30 “ 10.00 
2'-6"—25 “ 8.35 

All 6 feet 3 inches long 


In two parts, 50 cents extra 




















the name “Osi 
genuine mattr s 
you or refuse to buy. 


Write for the Book To-day 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
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PRING has been showing some 
elusive signs out here in the 
country. The grass is faintly 
greening, robins are hopping about 
and domestic feathered folk bestirring 
themselves. I went on an errand yes- 
terday to a little back street and 
noticed these faint premonitory signs. 
My way led me past the home of a 
family of industrious colored people. 
T have often scen the old place before, 
but some way I saw, in a sudden clear- 
ness of vision, one of the meanings of 
life in this humble habitation. The place looked like a picture out 
of one of Richard Malcolm Johnston’s Southern stories. One could 
sec that every detail was worked out after the ideal of a certain class 
.of white people in North Carolina or Tennessee. 

I cannot put into words for you the suggestion which the sight of 
one of these simple homes brings to the appreciative mind. The 
charm which rested dreamlike on the quaint old house, the clean door- 
yard, the old-fashioned woodpile, the thrifty chicken lot, the pigeon 
roost, with a flock of carrier pigeons fluttering and cooing, all were 
typical, even to the blue curl of wood smoke from the chimney and the 
sound of the axe, as a stalwart son of the house chopped rhythmically 
at the woodpile, of a peaceful and contented way of life which is now 
sadly lacking in our country. It was home; it was religion; it was life. 
Here two of God’s children, a man and woman, had lived and worked, 
striving, with what light was given to them, toward a standard of hon- 
esty and decency, and rearing a large family very creditably, because it 
never occurred to them to do otherwise. 
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As | Paused to Gaze in a Revery upon this house of life ] thought 
what a wonderful amount of pure human comfort and satisfaction 
this place represents. What simple faith, what childlike trust in God’s 
purposes! I felt, as these people must feel, the keen delights of the 
changing season, the scents and stirrings of spring, as they must appeal 
to their senses, unspoiled by luxury, untainted by artificial pleasures, 
and I suddenly knew what it means to be close to God, and why we are 
exiled from Eden when we eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge. 

Then there came to my mind a letter I had just received—a letter 
in which a woman asks me what will become of our country if women 
persist in race suicide? This querulous questioning, and its suggestion 
of a fad which has been talked about a great deal lately, seemed to grate 
upon my consciousness through this vision of life as it ought to be, 
which I saw in the dwelling of these simple people. There has been 
such a lot of perfunctory sentiment loose in our country in late years. 
The foolish idea of “teaching patriotism” is a fair example of it, and 
the “stork”? mania, which originated in some misunderstood and 
perverted expression by President Roosevelt, is about on a par with it. 
There is much of this cut-and-dried sentiment in the religious teaching 
of the day. It comes through a shallow prattle about things once held 
too sacred for speech, and through children’s and young people’s 
being allowed to “lead” public meetings and take part in so-called 
religious exercises. The banality of much of this “work” is a great 
drawback to religion. 

The suggestion that women should think of the future of our 
country, or that they should have children through patriotic motives, 
belongs in this category of perfunctory sentiment. It may be that my 
mind isn’t big enough to grasp the idea of woman’s whole duty, but if I 
were a young woman contemplating the subject of having a family I 
fear that public spirit would not weigh very heavily upon my decision. 
I hope that I should have loved the man I married so much that the 
results of our union would be our business and no one’s else, and that 
“questions,” such as modern women like to discuss, would never 
touch our home or disturb the even tenor of our way. I hope we would 
have sense enough not to read much of the trash that is printed on the 
“sex”? question, or to bother over the puzzles which misanthropes and 
cynics set for the unwary. If you will stop to think about it long 
enough you could set up a question of duty over almost anything. 
“Do I love this man enough to live with him?” almost any woman 
could ask while watching her husband shave himself or hearing him 
tell his favorite story for the hundredth time. 
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It is Easy, Too, to Grow Morbid on the subject of the proper way 
to rear children, especially if one reads all the rules that are laid down 
by people who never reared any, or by good disciplinarians who never 
happened to come in contact with unruly children or children of 
peculiar temperament. It is a pity that comfortable and well-to-do 
people deny themselves the luxury of children, and that poor people see 
grave reasons for hesitating to marry and bring children into the world. 
The old way was much simpler, and I believe people were happier. 
I wish people could know that with all our “‘progress” we have not 
really learned anything. New abuses follow all new discoveries, and 
nothing we have learned by prying has ever brought us half so near the 
great secret as the simple life of my colored friends, whose home was a 
revelation to me, has brought them. 

Have we not arrived at the exit from Eden when we declare that 
following or not following God’s plans is purely optional, and that at 
any moment we can, if we choose, start on the path of life without 
Him? Is not this what we do when we declare we will not have chil- 
dren? But as a people we long ago took leave of natural ways of 
living. Scientists blazed the way for us and inventors made it easy. 
We have unquestioningly followed an ignis fatuus, which we thought 
was light, until now we stand asking, among other questions equally 
impious: “Shall we perpetuate the race?” I am sorry this new know]- 
edge has come into the world, and with it a realization of the trials of 
motherhood. We take things as matters of fact till we find there is a 
way out of them, and then we swerve like a skittish horse, and all sorts 
of complications ensue. The idea that it is not necessary to have 
children encourages the loveless marriage, and we all know how 
divorce has flourished since the decline of the family. 
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I Deplore This State of Affairs, but I object to the idea of making 
the family again “fashionable,” and to discussing the duty of mother- 
hood. It always seems to me that there ought to be so many 
better reasons for doing things than mere duty. It is a poor thing 
to say of anybody that he merely did his duty—and yet I suppose 
if everybody even tried to do his duty the world would be a better 

lace. However, I haven’t much faith in a generation of children 
orn from a sense of duty to the count I fear they might be 
pale-faced, pious little souls lacking the virility of the pioneer child 
who insisted on coming though there were “’leven in the fambly” 
and the “trundle-beds that each helt three” were already overcrowded. 
I object to publications which advocate morbid ideas and present 
unanswerable questions. I object to the ‘“‘stork” joke and the 
expression “race suicide” —all this chatter about so sacred a subject 
seems to me deeply irrcligious. I wish people were not so easily given 
to taking up with new ideas, with things that receive the popular 
sanction. If we were more in the habit of thinking for ourselves there 
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would be so much less foolishness in the world. If your first thought, 
when any new plan of action or way of living is suggested, is a sense of 
impropricty in it, stick to that innate suggestion in spite of the argu- 
ments of other people. You will be right in the long run. 

The woman who wrote me so carnestly regarding the future of our 
country if “race suicide” continues was simply one of the people who 
are easily touched by a wave of popular sentiment. She had imbibed 
the idea and was quick to see another “cause” to which she might ally 
herself. These causes which women take up have little or no effect 
upon the world at large. I believe that the custom of having few 
children is the cause of much of the decline of home sentiment from 
which we have lately suffered. I think the idea of thwarting Nature 
has cheapened womanhood. 

But it will do no good to preach—and it really isn’t a proper subject 
for preaching. The only way that I know to get down to actualities of 
right and wrong is in the individual case. If the sub: worrying 
you do what you think is right or, at any rate, what is least wrong, and 
stop fretting over it. It may not seem right for you to have more 
children than you can take care of; you may not consider yourselves 
the proper parents for more children; there may be some hereditary 
trait which you dread. All these things must be dealt with according 
to common-sense. Many strong, sensible women are called upon to 
choose the lesser of two evils in many vital questions. They do so, and, 
happily, keep their mouths closed about it. It is not easy to keep house 
and rear children, but no family or nation ever came to greatness 
through ease. Motherhood means much that is fierce and terrible. 
There is physical agony, mental torture, desperate weariness and 
much heartache—as well as a sense of fulfillment and a delightful new 
passion, of which the childless know nothing. The woman who has 
children wonders what she lived for before she had them. As for the 
woman who will not have children because she wants to “have a good 
time” and children would interfere, she is a vulgar creature, but I do 
not know that she is more so than the one who doesn’t mind having 
them because “the stork” is popular. Both sentiments are light and 
far less holy than the old idea that motherhood was unavoidable. 
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I Have Never Been Much Given to Fads. This may be because 
I am not progressive. I find that the wisdom of the ages is, in the 
main, admirable, and that it really does not change with what we like 
tocall progressive thought. In the course of a lifetime one lives through 
a number of “movements” that promise to revolutionize the world, 
but in a long, retrospective look at the close of life we generally find 
that they never did. ‘Warm in the sun, the kind old world spins on.” 
The eternal mysteries are not probed. Divine purposes are not 
explained. The future life remains a matter of speculation. Mean- 
while certain fads have their day, do their allotted amount of good 
or harm, and are relegated to the past. 

When I was a young married woman children were distinctly out of 
fashion. I was under the ban because, in the face of prevailing custom, 
I had two. One child was tolerated: it was considered a mere con- 
cession of custom. But two was a distinct impertinence, and the 
young couple who had thus encumbered themselves were looked upon 
as people with poor prospects. I was regarded as the unfortunate 
member of our family, and when they spoke of me they always called 
me “Poor J.” 

I persistently “spoiled”? my children, and the other women, par- 
ticularly those who hadn’t any, liked to remind me of it. People used 
to hold up their hands over the fact that I didn’t make my girls work; 
that I made a slave of myself for them; that I allowed them to have 
so much company and fairly tear the house down; that all of our bric- 
a-brac was broken, getting knocked off or tipped over in romping 
dances and old-fashioned games; that the little strip of hardwood 
floor in the front hall was scratched and dented, and that our carpets 
were all faded by too much sunshine, and worn with continuous 
tramping. The women who kept house right said they didn’t know 
how I stood it, and they liked to confide to each other that between 
them and their friends and the gatepost they wouldn’t stand it! 

I suppose I am a very foolish mother, because I never have known 
how to deny my children any happiness that seemed at all reasonable, 
and besides, 1 couldn’t summon up the self-denial that such a course 
demanded. I am no boaster, but sometimes, when I am in a very 
optimistic mood, it seems to me that these spoiled youngsters of mine 
measure up fairly well with those who have been reared by red tape. 
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The Subject of “ Raising” Children is a most complicated question, 
and is also one upon which everybody likes to expatiate. I never say 
much. I have noticed that people who are the most notorious for 
their own failures are always loudest in telling just what to do with 
refractory children, and just how they would not hesitate to “take them 
across their knee” at any age under thirty. I have always considered 
the training in which a mother keeps her muscle an important point in 
the management of children. A delicate mother, or a very fat one, 
or one who dislikes to have her hair fall down or the blood rush to her 
head, should be wary of undertaking corporal punishment: she might 
start something she couldn’t finish. Neither do I think this is always 
a nice time for father with his superior strength to step in. 

When we get to this point in the argument the person who knows 
how to raise children licks his chops. He was hoping I would say this. 
It gives him the opportunity to use his pet sophistry and tell you that 
“you ought to have got the bulge on the child when it was little” He 
brings forth this ancient lie with diabolical satisfaction. It is like a lot 
of highly-respectable old untruths which, like the old truths, seem 
endowed with eternal life. But it is not all untrue. We all know the 
value of “early training,” especially of early loving. I would rather 
trust to a habit of loving to draw a child back from folly than to any 
habit of authority. Now, to these people who are always looking 
around for new rules for life and conduct, always fretting for fear they 
are doing wrong—Why don’t you be old-fashioned people ?. Why don’t 
you liye the old-fashioned Christian life? There wasn’t any question 
about it. Destiny was accepted with noble courage. We lived in the 
old-fashioned days with some confidence in Nature’s plans, and 
accepted her gifts without suspecting there was a microbe in them. 
If nothing happened we lived; if something got wrong with our inter- 
nal mechanism we died and were gathered to our fathers—there was 
no one to operate on us and bring us back just to face death again some 
other time. If children were born we welcomed them and asked no 
questions as to the “advisability” of having them. 1 don’t know 
what is going to become of our country, but maybe God does. I 
know He permits a lot of foolishness, and I don’t know why. At any 
rate, I have loved life, had glorious good times and a great deal of worry 
and trouble. I have seldom questioned my duty. The day didn’t 
offer time for it, and at night I was too tired for anything but sleep. 

I don’t know what to say to the women who are worrying over the 
“purity” of their married lives, the duty of motherhood, and the future 
of the country, except that, if I were in their places, I would just get 
a good dinner, wash the dishes, take up a bit of sewing or a good book, 
and stop worrying about anything. 
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SAG Fine Birds Grow Fine Feathers 


Buy Cawston Ostrich 
Feathers "$s Caienin 


We have no Agents anywhere 
All of our plumes and boas are made in our factory 
on the farm and of the feathers from male birds. 


: Prize Medals 


at Paris 

St. Louis 
Buffalo 
Omaha 
Portland 
an 
Jamestown 


5 0 0 Cawston 
e Special 
A Very Popular Ostrich 
These plumesare 15 
full and wi 
lustre. We re 
one desiring first-cl 
plumes at Producers’ pric 
white or any solid color. 
Our Trade Mark attached to every 
feather guarantees the quality 


Cawston Boa 
SPECIAL 


Made of selected 
stock from male 
birds, giving them 
fullness, strength 
and brilliancy; two 
yards long, un- 
equaled for the 
price: black, white 
or any solid’ color, 
$15.00. 





m toany 
ostrich 
Black, 





2 Yard 
Boa 


$15.00 


In Black, 
White or any 
Free Delivery Everywhere. Solid Color 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue FREE 


Fully illustrates our goods and gives complete 
price list. Ask for it. 


WE REPAIR OLD FEATHER GOODS 


Send us your old feathers and have them made over to look 
like new by our expert workers. Cleaning, dyeing, recurling. 


Pioneer American Farm — Established 1886 


AWSTON 


OSTRICH FARM 
P. O. Box 4, South Pasadena, Cal. 


iM H. Macy & Co's Attractions Are Their Low 
Bway at 6th Av. 34th to 35th Se 
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able dress, for style, fit, service and 
durability’ your clothes should 
come from MACY'S, New York. 
The economy opportunities offered 
at MACY'S, the largest Dry Goods and 
Department store under one roof in 
America, can be brought home to 
your door by simply sending for 
‘our 450 Page Spri 

Catalogue 
a woman wears and everything a 
home should have. Send for it 
today, Mailed Free. 


The Vinton *] 4 


One of the 22 strictly man 


Samples 
FREE 








450 
Page 
Cata- 
logue 


three-button Cutawa Free 


coat sleeve with turn’ back cuff, 

three stitched pockets, fancy br 

buttons. Lined throughout w 
uaranteed sa THE 
¥ are model 
Send for 






e shaped fold, 
the 450 page 
catalogue 
NOW 

It is Free. 









Test the White 
Macy Saving Net and Messa- 
DRESSY WAIST. line pipings are beau- 

fully’ combined in 

$496 this ‘charming. dress 
= blouse, fashioned with 
shoulder tuckings to give 
fullness and bands of filet 

E> to form square, front yoke 
Sleeves and over- 

¢ of Oriental lace 


hout with 
96. 






complete lin 
apparel for Man, Woman and 

Child shown in our Fiftieth An- 

niversary Catalogue which also 

shows how “MACY'S pays the 

1 saves you from 25 to 334% on everything in 
Merchandise and for the hor You can make your selections, 
from the most Mammoth stock ever shown under one roof. 


R. H. MACY & CO., Dept. R, Broadway, New York __] 










Eastwood 
Ankle Ties 


Golden Brown Kid, Tan Russian 
Calfskin and Patent Leather. 1 
Baby Sizes 2'4to 5, price prepaid 

Larger Sizes 544 to 8, Spring Heel, $1.35 
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and m de in all details. 
Fine materials, smooth, clean linings. Very durable 
Our 60-page illustrated catalogue of latest styles in 


shoes for men, women and children on request. 


WM. EASTWOOD, & SON CO, ietgese: ki: 3°" 


+ Rochester, N. ¥. 








Illustrations from Photographs Made in Pasadena, California 


Te bungalows on this page are excellent examples of what has been accomplished with a very modest outlay of money. Three 
of them were actually built for $800 each, and one or two others exceeded the $1000 mark a trifle. Therefore the average 
cost of each bungalow can safely be placed at $1000. In coming numbers THE JOURNAL will show separate pages illustrating 
“The Two-Thousand- Dollar Bungalow”’ and ‘‘ The Three-Thousand-Dollar Bungalow.”” 





H®2= is a most effective example of the shingled bungalow. O SUBSTANTIALLY constructed is this little ‘‘cottage- 
The interior has five rooms and bath, all of which are bungalow’? that it would be practical for any climate. The 
wainscoted to the plate-rail. Burlaps cover the walls from the large windows are especially well handled. It has five rooms 
plate-rail to the beamed ceilings. Designed by P. M. Powell. and bath. Designed by Dawson and Daniels. 





LOWERS and vines have been used here with such good LITTLE place like this ought to please any family not too 

effect that Nature and the bungalow seem to stand hand-in- numerous for five cozy rooms and bath. While it has all 
hand. There are five small rooms and bath. Designed by the modern conveniences it suggests the ‘‘simple life’? in a 
W. T. Harrington. most attractive form. Designed by Orben and McCament. 








NE thousand dollars would be well invested if it produced Pak feature of this bungalow is its simplicity, combined with 

such a beautiful home nest as this. The feat was accom- a nice touch of rustic beauty. A small court in the rear 

plished here and it is not impossible to do it again. There are makes an attractive outdoor living-room. There are seven rooms 
five rooms and bath. Designed by Lewis M. Fuller. and bath. Designed by Walter L. Richardson. 








N THIS quaint little bungalow of five rooms and bath there is ‘HIS admirable, white-trimmed bungalow of six rooms and | 
just a suggestion of the Japanese. All the rooms are on one bath is built on the simple square plan. The pergola effect | 
floor — after the usual bungalow style—which saves the house- extending from the porch adds an agreeable touch of orna- 
wife many steps. Designed by Platt and Pyle. mentation. Designed by A. C. Fadder. 
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It is not the first cost but 
the low cost of running 
that decides shrewd in- 
vestors our way. You 
cannot skimp one dollar 
on first cost without wast- 
ing five dollars in the fuel 
and repair costs. The 
bank may pay 3% interest 
on the cash difference be- 
tween cost of putting in 
a hot-air furnace or 
stoves and the cost of 


AMERICAN: [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 












But money invested in our 
outfits for Hot-Water and 
Low-Pressure Steam heating 
will yield many times 3% 
(many users save as high as 
409%) by the great economy in 
fuel. IDEAL Boilers con- 
sume but little more of cheap 
soft coal or screenings to heat 
the entire house than a stove 
consumes of expensive hard 
coal to heat one room. 

They prevent drafts by keeping all 
rooms at an even temperature. The 
colds your family don’t catch make 
these heating outfits a joy and a sav- 


ing. Then, too, the outfit will outwear 
the building—never needs repairs — 


















becomes a permanent part of your 
home investment. They save all 
around—from dollars to dirt—as no 
ashes, soot, or coal-gases are spouted 
into the living-rooms to destroy car- 
pets and furnishings. 








After all, the comfort, convenience, 






and absolute control of inside temper- 





ature in any weather are most impor- 
tant. These benefits represent the real 
economy —the great big dividends 
on the heating investment which 
figures do not and cannot measure. 









Should you later sell your property, you 
get your full money back 
(not so with stoves or 
hot-air furnaces!) or you 
get 10% to 15% increased 
rentals. The banker will 
also make quicker and 
larger loans on property 
thus modernized. 








No tearing up necessary 
— put into OLD buildings, 
farm or city, in mid-Win- 
ter. Just the season to 
get the services of the 
most skillful fitters —the 
finest workmanship! 
Prices are now most , 
favorable. Ask for free Ideal Boilers 
book, “Heating Invest- SUPRly neces: 
ments Successful”—it {> hours in zero 
will make you a far better weatherwithone 
judge of heating values. charging of coal. 
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nine in the Garden 


J 


By Frances Duncan 


Epirors’ NoTE— With the oncoming gardening season JOURNAL readers need perhaps to be reminded that Miss Duncan’s advice, by mail, 


is cheerfully at their service. 


RCH is the month when a garden form of 
“spring house-cleaning” is in order. Roses are 
still in their straw jackets and the plants in 
garden-beds and borders are asleep, their feet 
snugly covered by winter blankets of stable-litter 
or leaves. As soon as the weather permits this 
covering should be removed. If the “blanket” 
of mulch is kept on too long the plants, becom- 
ing overheated, start to grow, and when the 
covering is removed, finding chilly April weather when they had 
expected that of late May, they take cold as easily as incubator chicks 
or children kept in overheated rooms. To prevent this taking cold 
loosen the straw jackets and let the air circulate freely about the stems 
of your roses before removing the covering altogether. The scientific 
idea of winter protection is that of organized charity: to give help only 
when absolutely necessary and to withdraw it as soon as possible. 








How to Remove the Winter Protection 





RDEN books seem rather fond of advising the anxious 
inquirer to “dig in” or “fork in” manure that during the winter 
has been lying on the garden-beds— which is all very well and an excel- 
lent practice in beds where are only shrubs or late-blooming plants, but 
where early-flowering plants are set—bulbs, dicentra and the like—this 
is practically impossible. No plant likes to be disturbed when near its 
time of blooming, and how to dig manure into such a bed without 
disturbing the roots of the plants is a problem that would require the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, or rather that of Moses, who led the Israclites 
across on dry land and drowned the Egyptians on the same spot. 
Therefore, when your garden-beds are filled with early-flowering 
things lift the mulch off carefully with a broad-tined earth-fork. Do 
not have it all carried away, but leave a small pile near the bed in a con- 
venient place, and on very cold nights throw it lightly over the plants, 
removing it the next morning. 

If there are no bulbs which might be disturbed, then manure 
should be dug in carefully about the roots of shrubs. One must remem- 
ber that in a shrub, as in a tree, the spread of the roots is about equal to 
the spread of the branches, and that to do the most good the manure 
need not be dug in close to the stem of the plant. The Scriptural 
injunction in the matter of the fig tree, to “dig about it and dung it,”” 
is excellent gardening, and, unless it interferes with other planting, all 
young trees and shrubs should have well-rotted manure dug in, and the 
soil made loose and light about the base—and now is the time to do it. 


Pruning to be Attended to in March 


F YOU wish to have roses a-plenty, and in the autumn hydrangeas 
that are magnificent masses of bloom, then early spring pruning is 
necessary. But don’t, in a fit of pruning enthusiasm, a passion for get- 
ting the garden-work “done up,” prune everything. Pruning is not a 
spring medicine to be visited on every shrub alike, as our forefathers 
used to bleed the grown folks and give the children castor-oil. Quite 
as important as what to prune is what not to prune. Do not let any 
one cut back your forsythias and spirwas and deutzias until after they 
have blossomed. Don’t trim your wistarias, don’t prune magnolias at 
all. Until after they have done blooming early-flowering shrubs and 
vines should be let alone. But you can prune roses, hydrangeas, 
altheas, and cut back vines, except carly-blooming ones. 

In the South the pruning of roses is done in the wintertime—usually 
in January; in the North it should be done before the second week in 
March—before the sap begins to run. In fact, if at that time your 
roses are not pruned it is better to let them alone for another year. 

First cut out every dead branch. To make sure that the branch is 
dead scrape the bark slightly with your thumbnail; if a greenish 
tinge shows underneath it is alive, however appearances are against it. 
Always cut off a branch close to the stem, even if you have to push back 
the earth to accomplish this. When stumps of dead branches are left — 
the usual practice—they make most attractive places for the board and 
lodging of insects. Make a clean cut, don’t tear the bark or split it 
down—a clean cut heals easily. Rub a little fresh earth on the cut. 

Next come the “suckers.” Many of the finest roses and most named 
varieties of azaleas and lilacs are grafted or budded plants—that is, 
the root of the plant—the “stock’’—is of a sturdy, common sort; the 
top of another, rarer sort. Even on the stem of a very old plant it is 
easy to see where the budding has been done—catalogues often give a 
diagram showing this. Anything that grows up from below the bud 
is a “sucker,” and should be promptly cut off—it saps the vitality of 
the plant and is not the sort you wanted. Although budded roses are 
more vigorous and long-lived than those grown on their own roots— 
that is, with root and top both of the fine sort— most nurserymen prefer 
to sell ‘own root” roses to amateurs for the uncomplimentary reason 
that the buyer rarely knows a sucker when he sees it, and that, if he does, 
he will not be likely to keep them cut out, and then he will complain, 
“T bought such a variety of rose, and now look at this thing.” It is in 
order to discourage “suckers” that folk are urged to plant budded 
roses with the bud three inches below the soil. 

Dead wood and “suckers” out, then comes thinning. If you care 
more to have large rose-bushes than to grow fine roses then much thin- 
ning is unnecessary —simply cut out interfering branches. But if you 
wish very beautiful roses then thin the plants, leaving only five or six 
stems on a hybrid perpetual rose, three or four stems on tea roses. 

Finally, shorten the stems, cutting back the hybrid perpetuals to 
five or six “eyes” from the ground, while the “teas” should be left with 
three or four. The last “eye” should always be on the outside, that 
the rose may branch out, not in. Gather and burn the pieces—unless 
you wish to make cuttings. Then spray your roses with the lime- 
sulphur wash to prevent scale. 





Making a New Lawn 


EAUTY may look as if it were skin deep, but it isn’t; and a good 
lawn is like a good complexion: it implies a sound physical con- 
dition underlying it. If you wish to have a good lawn don’t go about 
it in a ha shion. The first necessity is a good, well-drained 
soil. With a clayey soil it is necessary to lay tiles at the depth of from 
two feet and a half to three feet. Plow deeply, manure heavily with 
well-rotted manure —cow manure is best; this must be harrowed in 
and raked smooth; then add three inches of good top-soil in which 
there is no manure (this insures safety from weeds), rake smooth and 
sow with grass seed, allowing two bushels and a half to three bushels to 
anacre. For this work choose a still, cloudy day; in the early morning 
or just before sundown is the best time. Rake lightly, unless you are 
an expert, and be careful to pull the rake one way. As to what seed, if 
you tell a reliable seedsman the character of your soil, whether sandy 
or clayey, hecan fit the mixture to the conditions. On a new lawn let 
the grass grow a little long before cutting. 





















Only be sure to inclose a stamped self-addressed envelope, addressing Miss Duncan in care of THE JOURNAL. 





‘To renovate an old lawn first rake thoroughly with an iron rake, fill 
any hollows with new soil, give the whole a top-dressing of soil mixed 
with bonemeal and wood-ashes, then sow more grass s . Nitrate of 
soda, applied to a lawn at the rate of five hundred pounds to an acre, is 
an excellent spring tonic for a worn-out lawn—this quantity should be 
applied in two or even three dressings instead of at one time. This is 
very rapid in its effect, and is excellent for forcing growth on worn spots. 














Cold-Frames and Hot-Beds 


OLD-FRAMES and hot-beds are at once a delight to the fore- 
handed gardener, and a means of grace to the belated one, for here 
one can repair one’s last year’s negligences and ignorances and sow for 
summer blooming those perennials which might have been sown in the 
open of the year before—but weren’t. And here Northern gardeners, 
who find the season woefully short, can add cubits to the stature of 
their plants by starting in the frames those annuals which do not 
object to transplanting. 

As far as external appearances go hot-beds and cold-frames look 

precisely alike, but they differ in this: that in the hot-bed bottom heat 
is provided by means of a pit dug underneath some three feet deep, 
which is filled with fresh manure; to plants in a cold-frame this extra 
heat is noc furnished. The cold-frame is simpler to make and simpler 
to manage. It can be so constructed that it folds like the tents of the 
Arabs, and is put out of sight when not in use. There are also small 
frames, which can be carried about and set over young plants that need 
a little encouragement. 
+ Any one can make a cold-frame. Old window-sashes can be 
utilized, and absent panes replaced by oiled paper or waterproof 
muslin. One enthusiastic gardener borrows the storm windows, which 
are taken down in late March, and brings them into service in the gar- 
den, where, as sash for cold-frames, they act as nurses for young plants 
before going into their summer retirement. The regulation cold-frame 
—‘‘frame,” as gardeners call it—is six feet by twelve, and is covered by 
four six-by-three sash. The sash may be bought for three dollars and 
a half each, and the wooden supporting frames are bought to fit for one 
or two or three or four sash, or they may be made at home. Of course, 
if for sash one uses storm windows or old window sash the frames will 
not be of the regulation size, but must be made to fit the sash. 

The essentials are that the frame be ina sheltered place, open to the 
sun, protected on the north and west; to get the greatest possible sun- 
shine the glass should slope toward the south—this is managed by 
having the back of the frame fifteen inches above the ground, while the 
front is only twelve. The sash must rest evenly on the supporting 
frame, and the frame be well banked on the outside. 








How to Take Care of a Cold-Frame 


pee many other branches of gardencraft, the managing of a cold- 
frame is extremely easy-—when one has the hang of it. Ventilation 
is very important; give air by raising the sash and putting a block 
of wood between it and the frame. Cover warmly at night; for this old 
carpet or matting can be used—mats made of salt hay—while boards 
are laid on to keep the covering in place. Mats made for the purpose 
and shutters to lay over the frames can be bought for very little. 

Sow the seed in boxes or flats and place these in the frames, or else 
sow the seed directly in the cold-frame, in which case make the soil 
fine and light, well enriched with sheep manure or other fertilizer; but 
it is unnecessary to have it worked for more than six inches in depth. 
For two or three days before planting keep the sash on to warm up the 
soil. Sow in narrow rows, cover very lightly and water with a fine rose 
spray. But when sowing seeds in a cold-frame do not completely fill 
your frames with the sowing; some space must be saved for the young 
plants which some weeks afterward will be ready for transplanting. 
When the seedlings are three inches high transplant to four inches 
apart, then they will make sturdy little plants for summer blooming. 

No one sends a baby out into all weathers just because at a certain 
calendar date spring is supposed to have come, and gardeners 
treat infant plants with the same care. First, it must be the warm 
middle of the day when the sash is removed; then, on mild days, it is 
kept off altogether; a little later and the plants are simply covered on 
very cold nights. When grown in boxes in the house the little plants 
are hardened off in the same fashion: the open window on mild days, 
then the boxes are set out on the porch or some other convenient place, 
and brought in only when the weather is threatening. This hardening 
off may seem a slight detail, but to the plants it is very necessary. 
Professional gardeners sometimes keep tender or uncertain plants in 
the frames for a year or more, so that they can watch them more 
conveniently until they are acclimated. 

If cold-frames or hot-beds are not possible then one of the best 
places for starting seeds is a sunny kitchen window. Shallow wooden 
boxes, such as florists call “flats,” are the most convenient for sowing 
seeds; two excellent “flats” can be made from an old soap-box, sawed 
lengthwise through the sides, and the cover nailed on to serve as a 
bottom for the second box. Bore a few holes in the bottom, put bits of 
crock over them, then an inch of screenings in the bottom for drainage, 
then fill the box with finely-sifted soil. If possible get this from a 
florist. In these boxes you can sow seeds usually sown in hot-beds 
or cold-frames. Celia Thaxter used even to start poppies in the 
house—flowers which always appear in the gardener’s lexicon as 
untransplantable—she sowed the seed in eggshelis and, later, after 
their short voyage to Appledore, set them in the ground, eggshell and 
all, and they seemed none the worse for it. 





Start These Perennials in the Hot-Beds or Cold-Frames 


a ete following are the most important of the perennials which, if 
started now, will bloom the first summer: 

Harebells (Campanula carpatica and C. rotundifolia), large- 
flowered tickseed (Coreopsis grandiflora), Oriental larkspur (Del- 
phinium formosum), large-flowered larkspur (D. grandiflorum), 
garden pink (Dianthus plumarius), toad flax (Linaria Dalmatica), 
forget-me-not, Iceland poppy, pansy. The pansies prefer partial 
shade; the larkspurs, pinks, Iceland poppy, full sun; while forget- 
me-nots, linaria and coreopsis are not particular. 

Among the annuals best started in the cold-frame are these: 
China aster, coreopsis, cosmos, Japanese pink, Drummond’s phlox, 
scabiosa, petunia, snapdragon, ten- tock, verbena. 

There is a tidy bit of pin-money awaiting some woman who has 
skill in the management of a cold-frame, and whose home is in a 
place which has a summer colony. She might use her cold-frames 
in starting seeds for absent gardeners. Many a woman who cannot 
get to her country place until June would be delighted to have thrifty 
young seedlings awaiting her coming in a neighbor’s garden. 
Practically no capital would be necessary, and if only a few cents were 
charged for each scedling it would be exceedingly profitable. 
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Johannes Brahms 





IKE all the great innovators who have 
extended and enriched the material of 
music, Brahms has been often accused of 

obscurity, abstruseness, and “lack of melody.” 
Those who make these charges probably do so 
chiefly because they are as yet unfamiliar with 
Brahms’s mode of expression. A musical 
phrase is like an English sentence in being 
brought to completion by a “cadence,” compar- 
able to the predicate of the sentence. A short 
phrase reaches its cadence quickly; in a long 
phrase there is more to be said, and the cadence 
is longer delayed. Now Brahms’s musical 
thought is so rich that his phrases are unusually 
long; and the listener habituated to short 
phrases (such as Schumann’s or Grieg’s) is often 
baffled by them. But once the attention is 
trained to keep long enough “on the stretch,” 
Brahms’s melodies become not only intelligible, 
but indeed inimitably beautiful. Their wide 
sweep is then felt to be the result of the breadth, 
nobility and profundity of his fecling. Brahms 
accordingly gains more by continued hearing 
than does almost any other composer. 

Brahmy’s style is grand and plain—it has the 
simplicity of greatness. His melodies are like 
old German folk-songs, magnified and raised 
to a new plane of dignity and grandeur by his 
genius. His harmony is sober, rugged, power- 
ful: he avoids complex chords, using chiefly 
the ordinary “triads,” stoutly interlinked. 

Another of his striking qualities is his natural- 
ness. Of artifice, affectation, striving for effect 
there is no trace. He himself said that a melody 
should grow out of its germ imperceptibly and 
inevitably, ‘like the secd-corn”; and his melo- 
dies, by virtue of this naturalness, impress us 
with a singular unity and symmetry. 

The health, the genial sanity, of his work is 
due to this freedom from personal whim, this 
willingness to “let the great laws prevail.” 
And nowhere do these qualities, so rare in 
modern music, show themselves more happily 
than in his songs. “Brahms,” says Mr. James 
Huncker, “was the greatest contrapuntist after 
Bach, the greatest architectonist after Beethoven; 
but in his songs he was as simple, as manly, as 
tender, as Robert Burns.” 


The “Sapphic Ode” 


‘HE earnestness of Brahms’s character is well 

shown by his treatment of this love-song in 
the style of Sappho, which a less serious com- 
poser might easily have made merely luxuriant 
and sensuous. Brahms puts into it as much 
dignity as intensity. The very first phrase is an 
example of his melodic breadth. Over the 
plainest of harmonies, the tonic and dominant 
chords, and in the simplest rhythm imaginable, 
he constructs his wide, deliberate tune. Each 
succeeding phrase is equally impressive; but 
perhaps most noteworthy of all is the last, with 
its long hold on A, while the harmony twice 
changes, its turn on the E and its completion 
in the final F bringing the entire strophe to a 
satisfactory and obviously prearranged con- 
clusion. 

The singer will find that these large phrases 
are far from easy to render. Evenness of utter- 
ance, perfect command of the gradations of 
loudness, and, above all, long breath, are needed 
to do such melodies justice. Thus, the third 
phrase begins so high (F) that one is tempted to 
sing it loud; yet it must begin pianissimo, and 
only very gradually grow louder. And the last 
phrase, with its long A, demands capacious 
lungs, well filled and thorough nder control, 
to give the last notes their requisite sonority. 

The time may prove a little puzzling, on ac- 
count of the interpolated three-two measures. 
These are really equivalent to one and a half of 
the regular common-time measures; so that if 
they are counted “one, two, three, four, one, 
two,” at the established speed, the right effect 
will be given. 

The interlude, with its gradual crescendo for 
two measures and equally gradual diminuendo, 
is worthy of special notice for the eloquent com- 
mentary it makes on the song. It should not be 
hurried. 

The second stanza is practically like the first, 
though the tune is slightly altered in the last 
line. The postlude, in a low register, is sombre, 
and clinches the impression of weightiness and 
sincerity so striking throughout the song. 
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that will give a lifetime of sat- 
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showing 1908 models will be mailed 
upon request. Our Easy Payment 
System makes piano-buying easy. 

If no dealer sells them near you, 
we can supply you from Boston 


and will mail prices and explain 
our easy payments. Write us. 
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The American Boy Suit 
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How to Study Tennyson and Emerson 
By Hamilton W. Mabie 





NNYSON will probably remain 
ar for all time to come the central 

poetic figure of the England of the 
last half of the nineteenth century. He 
was, first and foremost, the poet of 
beautiful and finished craftsmanship, 
of mastery of the musical resources of 
words, of technical methods and the 
entire mechanism of verse forms. The 
purity and preéminence of his artistic 
impulse were shown in his earlier poems, 
like “ Oriana,” “ Mariana,” “ Claribel,”” 
“Airy, Fairy Lilian,” which were deli- 
cate and charming pieces of verbal melody, composed primarily for 
the ear. These slight pieces are valuable as preludes to the deeper 
music that was to follow, as exercises on an instrument which was 
later to yield its finest music to the skilled hand. Tennyson was 
often lifted to a great height by what we call inspiration, but he left 
nothing to accident or luck; he gave himself the most thorough 
training of ear and eye, of imagination and of expression. He repeated 
his verses while he was in the act of composing them, so as to get 
perfect music of phrase and word, and he often secured etfects 
which are hauntingly beautiful. 











Tennyson was a Finished Artist 





IS art matured rapidly, and at twenty-three he g: 
poetry of such exquisite quality as “ The Lady of Shalott,”’ ‘The 
Lotus-Eaters,” “The Palace of Art,” “A Dream of Fair Women.” In 
these poems the studied art, which calculates the effects of every word, 
the melody of every rhyme, had become so perfect that all traces of effort 
vanished and the poetry took on the air of spontaneity. After such work 
as this it remained for the poet only to wait on experience and growth; 
he had served his apprenticeship to art; it remained to serve his 
apprenticeship to life. The writing of “Ulysses,” “In Memoriam,” 
the “Idylls of the King” was only a question of time. Students 
of the art of poetry—and all who wish to make an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the poets must know something of the way they do their 
work and of its various forms—will find rich material in Tennyson’s, 
verse. His poetry is easily divided into the three periods of his growth, 
and valuable aid will be found in Mr. Stedman’s chapter on “ Alfred 
Tennyson” in the “Victorian Poets,” and in the chapter on ‘The 
Study of Tennyson” in Doctor van Dyke’s “Poetry of Tennyson,” a 
book of great value to students and readers. It is well to make a little 
preliminary study of English verse forms, and for this purpose Professor 
C. F. Johnson’s “Forms of English Poetry” and Professor Corson’s 
“Primer of English Verse” will be found both useful and interesting. 

















Varieties of His Poetic Form 


N°. only does Tennyson’s poetry divide readily into periods, but 

it also falls readily into groups according to its form, and one of 
the best ways of studying his work as a whole is to take up these vari- 
ous groups in succession. There are the lyrical poems, or poems of 
pure song, which, as a rule, constitute the most popular and lovable 
part of a poet’s work; such beautiful songs as the early poemg which 
have been already named, with a host of others, of which the following 
may be taken as examples: “Blow, Bugle, Blow,” “Move Eastward, 
Happy Earth,” “(Enone,” “ Break, Break, Break” and “Crossing the 
Bar.” Another group may be brought together under the general 
title of ballads, to include ““The May Queen,” “The Letters,” ‘The 
Lord of Burleigh,” “The Revenge,” “The Defence of Lucknow”; 
another group, of singular beauty, may be entitled idylls, to include 
“The Miller’s Daughter,” “The Gardener’s Daughter,” “Enoch 
Arden,” “The Golden Year,” “The Lover’s Tale,” “The Talking 
Oak,” “Sea Dreams.” Under the head of epics may be placed 
“Tdylls of the King,” “The Princess”; under the head of dramas the 

- group of plays written in the latter years of Tennyson’s life: “The 
Foresters,” “The Promise of May,” “The Falcon,’’ “The Cup,” 
“Queen Mary,” “Harold” and “Becket.” The student will find a 
rich vein in a group of poems which Doctor van Dyke has classified 
as character pieces: “Ulysses,” “Tithonus,” “Love and Duty,” 
“Sir Galahad,” “Will Waterproof’s Lyrical Monologue,” ‘ Loc y 
Hall,” “Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” “Maud,” “St. Simeon S 
Outside these groups, made simply for convenience in studying a 
large mass of material, is a body of poems of the highest value which 
are personal, patriotic, religious or semi-philosophical, and of which 
the various dedications, the address to the Queen which serves as a 
preface to “Idylls of the King,” “Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington,” “In Memoriam” and “The Higher Pantheism,” may 
serve as examples. 





Suggestions for Beginning the Study of Tennyson 


N STUDYING these groups begin by reading them simply to get 

their obvious beauty and meaning; then go over them more care- 
fully, defining in your own words what they say to you; noting the 
illustrations, the imagery, the beauty of phrase and word; read them 
aloud to educate your ear and to get the music in the compass of com- 
plete stanzas and in the melody of individual words; study the group 
as a whole as examples of a poetic form in the light of what you have 
learned about that form. Discover for yourself. why Tennyson’s 
lyrics, like “Break, Break, Break” and “The Bugle Song,” are unsur- 
passed in musical quality; why some of the lyrics, like “The Miller’s 
Daughter” and “Locksley Hall,” have captivated two generations; 
why “In Memoriam” ranks not only as one of the greater poems of 
the language, but also as one of the most important spiritual docu- 
ments of the nineteenth century; why neither the sonnets nor the 
dramas are on a level with the lyrical poems. 

The best interpretative and critical comments on Tennyson’s poctry 
will be found in two essays in Mr. Stedman’s “Victorian Poets,” 
Stopford Brooke’s “Tennyson: His Art and Relation to Modern 
Life,” Professor Dowden’s chapter on Mr. Tennyson and Mr. 
Browning in “New Studies in ‘Literature, 1789-1877,” and in Doctor 
van Dyke’s “Poetry of Tennyson” —an invaluable handbook. The 
biography of the poct by his son Hallam, the present Lord Tennyson, 
is comprehensive and very interesting; shorter, but well-written, 
accounts of the poet and his work may be found in Mr. E. C. Benson’s 
“Alfred Tennyson” and Alfred Lyall’s “Tennyson.” The following 
books will be found helpful: 

“The Laureate’s Country,” by A. J. Church. 

‘Handbook to the Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson.” 

“*Tennyson’s Idylls of the King,” by M. W. Maccallum. 

“The Growth of the Idylls of the King,” by Richard Jones. 

“Essays on Lord Tennyson’s Idylls of the King,” by H. Littledale. 

“The Homes of Tennyson,” by A. Paterson. 

“‘Tennyson’s In Memoriam,” J.F. Genung. 

“The Art of Tennyson,” by J. M. Robertson. 

“Tennysonia.” 

“Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, Browning,” by Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 























Emerson’s Threefold Interest for the Student 


MERSO? important from three points of view: as a man of 
letters he stands in the small group of Americans who have made 
contributions of lasting value to the literature of the world, of the 
vitality of a small group of his poems and of a large group of his essays 
there is no question. If in the end hc does not find his place with the 
great writers he will certainly find it with that still smaller group of 
inspirers of high thinking and brave acting represented by Marcus 
Aurelius and Epictetus; for Emerson, as Matthew Arnold said, “is 
the friend and aider of those who would live in the spirit.” 

As a reflector of spiritual experience, an interpreter of characteristic 
thought of the time, a prophet in the old and higher sense of declaring 
the will of the Infinite in terms of character, a revealer of race traits and 
of national temper, he holds in America as representative a position 
as Tennyson holds in England. More deeply than any of his contem- 
poraries he gave expression to what is distinctive and significant in 
the American temper and spirit. If one were asked to name three 
men who represent as many aspects of American as distinguished from 
English qualities of mind and point of view he might safely name 
Franklin, Emerson and Lincoln. Other men were greater in some 
directions and quite as high minded and ardent in devotion to the 
country; but these three belong to the New World in a peculiar sense. 

Emerson was, moreover, one of the leaders of one of the most 
notable movements of thought which has yet taken place in this 
country. He cannot be fully understood until he has been studied 
in these three aspects. 














He is a Great “Starter” of Other People’s Thoughts 


l’. IS well to begin with his prose and with those essays that deal with 
the practical side of life. It has been said often that Emerson is an 
obscure writer; the fact is that he is singularly clear, with a happy 
faculty of striking the word which exactly fits his thought. He is 
not obscure, but he is difficult to the beginner because his thought is 
poetic, sometimes elusive, and demands imagination as well as atten- 
tion; because the unit of his composition is the sentence, not the 
paragraph, and because, in consequence of this characteristic, his sen- 
tences often seem detached and isolated. There is very little progres- 
sion in Emerson’s style; his thought does not flow on gradually page 
after page; it is gathered up and expressed in short phrases, and the 
reader must supply the connections which Emerson omits. This is 
not difficult, and the exertion brings a glow which makes the reading 
of an essay the begining of an hour or a day of fresh intellectual 
activity. Emerson is a great “starter” of other people’s thoughts; he 
often sets a sluggish mind in motion. This was what he wanted to 
do: “Books are the best of things, well used,” he writes; “abused, 
among the worst. What is the right use? What is the one end which 
all means go to effect? They are for nothing but to inspire.” Such an 
essay as that on “Friendship” needs no gloss, and it is full of suggestion 
and deep wisdom; such an essay as that on “ Works and Days,” read 
at the right moment when one is young, opens new horizons to the 
reader’s thought. A writer who aims to inspire, and whose significance 
and value lie in his power to inspire, is entitled to a fresh and free 
mind in his student; Emerson needs a responsive spirit far more than 
a glossary or a critical commentary. His unusual words are easily 
understood; when all the essays have been read for their inspiration 
and the thought mastered, their structure demands nothing more 
than a little close examination and comparison with the prose of a 
writer of different method— Matthew Arnold or Lowell, for example. 





The Order of Studying Emerson’s Work 


OR purposes of study Emerson’s books may be arranged in the 
following order: 


The Conduct of Life. 
Letters and Social Aims. 
English Traits. 
Representative Men. 


Society and Solitude. 

Nature Addresses and Lectures. 
Essays, First and Second Series. 
Poems. : 





In “The Conduct of Life” will be found the practical Emerson— 
sagacious, clear-sighted, rich in the wisdom that makes for the higher 
success; this side of Emerson may be studied in such essays as those 
on “Power,” “ Wealth,” “ Behavior,” “Culture” in “The Conduct of 
Life”; “Prudence,” “Self-Reliance,” “Heroism” in the First Series 
The philosophical Emerson may be studied in “ Nature,” 

ys on “The Over Soul,” “Circles,” “Spiritual Laws” in the 
same volume, and in the addresses on “The Method of Nature,” 
“The Transcendentalist,” and the “Address” delivered in the 
Divinity School at Cambridge, in July, 1838. This address and that 
on “The American Scholar” attracted more attention than any other 
publications by Emerson, and with “Nature” contain the very soul 
of his philosophy. . 

His poctry was not great in bulk nor of uniform value. A few pieces 
will not be forgotten; they are short, not always musical, and they 
lack a certain substantiality which belongs to great verse; but for 
clear, fresh, penetrating music they are like the flute notes of a 
demigod on some ancient mountain slope, so at one with Nature are 
they, and so full of divination of the secret processes of Nature. The 
best and most characteristic poetic work of Emerson is found in 
“Good-by,” “The Problem,” “The Rhodora,” “The Humblebee,” 
“The Snow-storm,” “Wood Notes,” ‘“Threnody,” “Brahma,” 
“Terminus,” “ Days.” ° 





Some Aids and Helps for the Student 





N INVALUABLE book for those who desire a thorough anal 
of Emerson’s thought and of his work is Mr. George 
Woodberry’s “Ralph Waldo Emerson” in the English Men of Letters 
Series. Mr. G. W. Cooke’s “Ralph Waldo Emerson: Life, Writings and 














Philosophy” is readable and more popular in treatment. Dr. E. W. 
Emerson’s account of his father in “Emerson in Concord” is more 


intimate than the formal biographies. Among the latter is the official 
“Memoir,” by James Elliot Cabot, and the Life in the American Men 
of Letters Series, by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Sidelights are thrown 
on Emerson’s character and mind in J. B. Thayer’s “A Western 
Journey with Mr. Emerson,” C. J. Woodbury’s “Talks with R. W. 
Emerson,” “The Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson,” “Letters 
to a Friend,” an essay by Hermann Grimm; “The Genius and 
Character of Emerson,” edited by F. B. Sanborn; “The Story of 
Concord,” edited by Josephine L. Swayne; “Transcendentalism in 
New England,” by O. B. Frothiagham; and Moncure D. Conway’s 
“ Autobiography.” 


— Hamlin. W. Mabe 


NOTE —In the next issue of The Journal (for April) Mr. Mabie will take up the 
subject, * How to Study the Essay.” 
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PAINTED BY WALTER H. EVERETT 


V—The Battle of the Great Plain 


GHT across the Promised Land, between the river and 
the sea, lay a great plain. Mountains stood about it 
and through the midst of it ran a wind- 

r, called the Kishon. Some of the tribes of 
Israel had settled among the hills on the north; others 
had settled among the hills on the south. But the 
plain itself was held by the enemy. They had a King 
named Jabin, and a General named Sisera, and nine hundred chariots 
of iron. And for twenty years they mightily oppressed the Children 
of Israel. They were so strong and cruel that the Children of Israel 
did not dare to show themselves, but went along the bypaths, keeping 
out of sight. And none of them had either shield or spear. 

Now there was a woman in the land who was braver than any of the 
men, and her name was Deborah. She was not only brave but wise, 
so that the people used to come to her from all directions to ask her 
questions, and she told them what to do. Thus she sat every day 
under a palm tree, listening to the people and answering them. Many 
who came told Deborah how poor and miserable they were, and how 
King Jabin’s men, the Canaanites, troubled them, and stole all that 
they had, and were very bad to them. So Deborah knew how the land 
was filled with suffering. 

At last one day she sent for a man named Barak. “Barak,’’ she 
said, as he came under the palm tree, “you know how the Canaanites 
are treating our people, day by day, and year by year, and how since 
Joshua died we have no leader. You must stop it. You must take the 
lead. God has spoken in my soul, and has told me that you are the 
man and that this is the time. Go now, and get an army.” 

But Barak said: “Deborah, we are all afraid, and we have no 
shields or spears, nothing but sticks out of the woods, and Sisera has 
nine hundred chariots of iron. Am I to do this thing alone, or will you 
go with me? If you will go with me I will go; but if you will not go 
with me I will not go.” 

And Deborah answered: “I will surely go with you, but it will be 
a woman and not a man who shall have the honor of the victory.” 


or 


O BARAK sent messengers to all the tribes who lived among the hills 
by the great plain. Some of the tribes said that they would not come, 
some said that they would think about it; but Issachar and Zebulun 
and Naphtali sent soldiers, until Barak and Deborah had ten thousand 
men. In the mean time Sisera gathered his great army, thousands 
upon thousands of footmen, and thousands upon thousands of pranc- 
ing horses, and nine hundred chariots of iron. And Barak and his 
soldiers were on the side of Mount Tabor, and Sisera and his soldiers 
were in the great plain. And there came a storm out of the north, as 
if the clouds were an army pouring water out of great buckets. 

And Deborah cried: “Up, Barak, for this is the day in which the 
Lord hath delivered Sisera into thine hand.” And Barak rose up and 
his men with him, and down they charged over the side of the moun- 
tain. And the great plain was filled with mud by the beating of the 
rain, so that the wheels of the chariots sank like the wheels of Pharaoh’s 
chariots in the Red Sea. And the Kishon overflowed its banks. And 
the army of Sisera fled east and west, and the army of Barak followed. 

Now Sisera, when he saw that he was defeated and that his chariot 
was stuck fast in the mud, leaped down in great haste and ran for his 
life. And as he ran he came to a tent away off among thc hills, where 
a man lived whose name was Heber, and his wife’s name was Jacl. 
Heber had no part in the battle of the day. He lived by himself, and 
was neither on the side of Barak nor on the side of Sisera. While the 
others were fighting he was in the distant pastures tending his sheep, 
and his wife was at home alone. So Sisera came breathless and weary 
with running, and Barak was following him far behind. And Jael 
came out to meet Sisera, and she asked him to come in and hide. 
“Turn in, my lord,” she said, “turn in to me: fear not.” So he went 
in. And he said: “Give me, I pray thee, a little water to drink, for I 
am thirsty.” And she opened a bottle and gave him milk to drink. 
And he lay down in the tent, and she covered him with a mantle, so 
that he was hid. And he said: “If anybody comes to the tent and 
asks, ‘Is there any man here?’ you must say, ‘No.’” Then he went 
to sleep, for he was very tired. 

Then Jaei took one of the big wooden pins which held the ropes of 
the tent, and in her other hand a workman’s mallet, and when Sisera 
was sound asleep she went to him softly, and drove the pin straight 
through his head. And Barak and his men came running by in pur- 
suit of Sisera, and Jael came to the tent door and said: “Come here, 
and I will show you the man whom you are seeking.” And Barak 
came in, and there was Sisera dead. 

This, you understand, was a long, long time ago, when people did 
not know so much as we know now about the difference between 
right and wrong; and it was in the midst of war, when very dreadful 
things were done, anyhow. So Sisera was dead, and the Children of 
Israel were delivered from the Canaanites. 





Vi—The Altar of Baal 


(OMETIMES the Children of Israel fought with the 
Z3} people who lived in the Promised Land, as Barak 
fi) fought with Sisera in the great plain. Sometimes 
they made friends with them and learned their ways; 
d that was worse than war, because their w 2 
ty bad. They called God Baal, and they thought 
that there were many Baals, one for each place. They 
at Baal made things grow in the fields, and they told the 
Children of Israei that if they wished the sun to shine and the rain to 
fall they must build altars to Baal and say their prayers to him. And 
some of the Children of Isracl did so. They forgot God and served 
Baal. But the men who served Baal thought that Baal did not care 
whether they were good or bad, and so they did not care, cither. 

Now, after the Battle of the Great Plain, there was peace for many 
years, and the Children of Israel had farms and pastures, wide fields 
of wheat and barley, and droves of sheep and oxen. But the people 
had forgotten God. The earth was so pleasant that they ceased to 
think of Heaven. They were so prosperous that they came to feel that 
they had earned all of their wealth and happiness themselves, and 
that they had no need of God. Then the Midianites came. 

The Midianites were wild people who lived in the deserts beyond 
the Jordan. They had no cities to dwell in, but wandered about from 
place to place, riding on swift camels, sleeping in tents, and stealing 
cattle. And some of them came over and saw the great plain, how it 
lay shining in the sun, with the river winding in and out between the 
pleasant farms. And they went back and told the others, and pretty 
soon, when the harvest was ripe, there came a great army of Midianit 
They had two Kings, named Zebah and Zalmunna, and two Princes, 
named Oreb, “the Raven,” and Zecb, “the Wolf.” The Kings and 
the Princes wore red cloaks, and had gold chains around their camels’ 
necks, and all the dark-faced men who rode behind them had great 
rings of gold hung in their ears. Over the Jordan they came, like 
swarms of locusts, and settled down upon the great plain. They 
trampled upon the farms, and stole the wheat, and drove away the 
sheep and oxen. Before they came the land looked like the Garden of 
Eden, but after they went away it was like a desolate wilderness. And 
the Children of Israel were poor and hungry and miserable. And the 
next year, when they planted the fields again, and the barley and the 
wheat were ripe and ready for harvest, over came the Midianites and 
destroyed the farms as before. And so on, year after year, until the 
Children of Israel hid themselves in dens among the mountains and in 
caves among the rocks, and it seemed as if God had forgotten them. 


ar 


UT in a village beside the great plain there was an altar of Baal. 
It was made of large stones piled together, and was on the top of a 
cliff, and a grove of trees stood around it. And one morning the people 
of the village waked as usual and looked up toward the altar of Baal, 
and behold it was broken down. Not one stone lay upon another. 
And all the trees of the grove were cut down. And in the place of the 
old altar was a new one, made like an altar of God, and on it burned 
a great fire made of the wood of the sacred trees. So they asked who 
had done this-thing, and they found that a young man named Gideon 
had done it. And they laid hold upon Gideon, intending to put him 
to death because he had destroyed the altar of Baal. 

But Gideon said: “I have had a message from the Lord. Yesterday 
I was threshing wheat, in a secret place among the rocks, to hide it 
from the Midianites. And, behold, there was a man, like an angel, 
sitting under an oak, who said to me: ‘The Lord is with thee, thou 
mighty man of valor.’ And I said: ‘How can the Lord be with me 
when He has forgotten us all? Oh, my lord, if the Lord be with us, 
why then is all this befallen us? The Lord has cast us off and has 
delivered us into the hands of the Midianites.’ And the man said to 
me: ‘Go in this thy might, and save Israel from the Midianites.” 

“And IL answered: ‘O Lord, how shall I save Israel? My family is 
the poorest in my tribe, and I am the least in my family.’ ; 

“But he said again: ‘Go and save Israel. 1 will be with thee.’ 

“And even then I could not believe that the Lord had chosen me. 
I hardly knew whether I was awake or dreaming. And I said, ‘Wait 
here,’ and I ran and fetched meat and bread in a basket and broth in 
a pot, and gave them to the man to eat, and he told me to put them on 
the rock. And so I did, and he put forth the end of the staff which he 
had in his hand and touched them, and behold the rock blazed with 
fire and the meat and broth were consumed, and in the smoke the 
angel disappeared. Then I knew that I had scen a vision from the 
Lord. This is why I went last night and pulled down Baal’s altar, 
and built the Lord’s altar in the place of it.”” 

And Gideon’s father said, “Let Baal look out for himself.” 

So the people of the village and of the country roundabout knew 
that the Lord had called Gideon, and that he would save them from 
the Midianites. And they turned away from serving Bazl and served 
God, and waited to see what would happen next. 
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Eprrorial Note—In this series of articles The Lady from Philadelphia will month by month take up in THE JOURNAL the 
Sunday-school lessons for each month, and give the essence of them in such a way that while they will be particularly helptul 
to Sunday-school workers, they will, at the same time, be of wide general interest to all our readers. 


for bread is the God-inspired incen- 

tive for the development of the race; 
that pressing necessity forces man to 
think, plan, work, devise, put forth all 
possible effort of brain or brawn, and in 
the doing develop new powers of doing. 
It sharpens the wits, arouses: purpose, 
stimulates courage and that forceful 
quality that has been called ‘s tom 
itiveness.”” The child’s instinct is to 
romp and run in order to develop its 
physical muscles; so are we elders 
beguiled through physical needs to moral attainment. This is why in 
God’s plan we are dependent upon daily bread. He could have made 
our bodies self-supporting. Though we must feed ourselves, God 
could not trust us with the more delicate mechanism of our breathing, 
digestion, the pumping of the heart. If our vigilance should cea 
we would cease. Lewis Carroll, the beloved author of “Alice in 
Wonderland,” suggested the grave responsibility which God_ has 
spared us. He facetiously represents a man as ng (I quote from 
memory): “Bless me! I quite forgot to wind up my heart this 
morning, and I must really take time to digest those seven or eight 
dinners that I have been too busy to attend to.” 


| HAVE read somewhere that the need 



































UR Lord once took bread for His text, having given the multi- 
tudes an object-lesson. It was in the spring of A. D. 29 that, 
after a year’s ministry in Galilee, suddenly came to Him the shocking 
tidings that, in fulfillment of a drunken oath, at the behest of an evil 
woman, John the Baptist—the fearless, the true-hearted—had been 
murdered by Herod! His disciples hastened to Jesus, Who said to 
them: * Come ye yourselves i t into a desert place, and rest a while.” 
They crossed the Sea of Galilee and ascended a mountain, where 
they thought to be alone, when they saw multitudes approaching them. 
The people had watched their course and followed on foot around the 
borders of the lake. Instead of resenting the intrusion Jesus—always 
the friend in need —compassionated these stray sheep with no shepherd 
to care for them, and “began to teach them many things.” Toward 
evening the question of their feeding arose; many, who had come from 
afar, might faint from hunger before reaching their homes. 

At Christ’s bidding they sat on the grass in ‘garden plats,” Saint 
Mark says, their multicolored Oriental garments appearing like 
brilliant flow The “ubiquitous boy’s” little provision of 
bread and fish wi sed —in the use of present means, however small, 
lies the secret of great achievement. He let the disciples distribute to 
the multitude. This has alw en Christ’s method of helping the 
world. ‘Give ye them to eat.” His power is always behind our will- 
ing hands. He will multiply and magnify all we consecrate to Him. 









































seedtime when He blessed the bread, 
s harvest when He brake.” 





In the Mishna is the special grace for bread : “ Blessed art Thou, Lord 
our God, King of the world, Who producest bread out of the ground.” 

Then followed the satisfying of the five thousand. Later the people 
in wild enthusiasm crowded about Him to urge, to force Him to be 
their King. He escaped them by a stratagem, sending the disciples 
across the lake while He withdrew alone into a mountain to pray. 








UPERFICIALLY, Christ’s popularity was at its zenith. He 

must have been glad to look into eyes glowing with ardor for Him. 

He loved them as no other had ever done—but He knew that they 
wanted bread, not truth. 

The day following the miracle the people sought Jesus until they 
found Him at Capernaum. 

“He knew what was in man” and challenged their motives: “Ye 
seek Me, because ye did eat of the loaves and were filled.” And now 
they had come again just to be fed—for their stomachs’ sake, not their 
souls’. In their minds the gift of bread had taken precedence of all His 
teaching! That is all they wanted of Him. Are we better? What are 
our prayers about ? 

He gently tries to turn their thoughts from the material food to that 
which shall sustain the true life forever and forever—to the food which 
He stands ready to give. For a moment they are stirred to ask: 
“What shall we do to work the works of God ?””—that is, what do to 
please Him so that He will give them what they want: certain definite 
works to buy the food that lasts. 

This has been called “cupboard love.” 
pays. It is the subject of the book of Job. 








Many do good because it 





HRIST gave them the only answer to their question. There is 

only one work that God requires—it is the underlying principle, 

the source and spring of all good works: “To believe on Him Whom 

God hath sent” would act as an inspiration to transform and control 
their lives. 

The people ask further credentials. They quote Moses and the gift 
of manna for His imitation. Jesus tells them that not Moses, but their 
Father, gave them that Heavenly bread. Later He says plainly: “I am. 
the bread of life: he that cometh to Me shall never hunger.” 

With shallow literalism they ask: “Lord, evermore give us this 
bread”? —magic bread, that they might live without work. The Jews 
murmured: ‘How can this Man give us His flesh to eat?” But He 
repeated it with greater emphasis: ‘‘Whoso eateth My flesh, and 
drinketh My blood, hath eternal life.” It was the winnowing fan— 
separating grain and chaff. 

The human nature in Him cared for, perhaps longed for, human 
sympathy; but it was no time to temporize or soften facts, though it 
cost Him His frienc Many turned away. We may imagine His 
eyes following them yearningly. And Jesus said to the twelve: “ Will 
ye also go away?” Oh, the pathos of it! 





























‘HE people were mystified —though not as we should be—owing to 

the Oriental custom of figurative speaking. We have cultivated 
our picture-making faculty so that we image things. Orientals use 
symbols to express truth: a man with seven heads would mean to 
them one with perfect wisdom—the head being the seat of wisdom, 
and seven the mystic number of perfection, completion. We, however, 
would see in this symbol only a monstrosity. One “with eyes before 
and behind” would indicate to them intelligence and extreme vigi- 
lance; while we should feel repelled by the image conjured up. To 
give one’s self to be eaten by another sugg. crifice~ willing sacri- 
fice, in order to strengthen and nourish the life of that other. 

Our Lord spoke in parables that His hearers might ponder His 
words. The meaning did not lie on the surface: it required thinking 
about and so made lasting impression. Phillips Brooks says: ‘The 
nurture of the soul by the communicated life of God—that is what 
Christ is talking of. The whole expression is figurative through 
and through. It means a certain kind of strength. It is 
strength incorporated, not strength applied.” 


























S FOOD strengthens the body, Christ will strengthen our spirits. 

We have the type and symbol in the Lord’s Supper. An aged 
Chinaman said of the Bible: “My heart ate up the good news 
read.” 

Now what is the message to us twenticth-century people of this 
wonderful “bread chapter” ? 

Bread, in a word, stands for the whole visible economy of living. 
Man was made dependent upon food; the earth was commanded to 
bring forth for his use. Storms, seasonal changes, make clothes and 
shelter impera “Your Father knoweth that you have need of 
these things.” God is behind all, planning for us. Man lives not by 
bread alone, but by God. He gives it its power to nourish, controls its 
supply. The real support is in Him. 

Therefore, to be in right relations with God is to be assured that 
“all these things shall be added’’—not in any miraculous way, but by 
the natural working of God’s laws of cause and effect. Even if the 
bread-life should fail the real life would begin. 

In another sense, “Man shall not live by bread alone.” If all want 
and physical suffering were miraculously removed, and every onc were 
to be prosperous in material things, then indeed would the immortal 
in us pine and starve. Herein is the weakness of the communistic 
theory. Our outward conditions can never satisfy our inward yearn- 
ings. If we “live by bread alone” we have nothing left when the 
bread is gone. ‘ 

My first acquaintance with tragedy was when an acquaintance of my 
father’s, having suddenly lost his fortune, shot himself. I remember 
my father’s “A man is worth more than his dollars!” But we 
have exaggerated ideas of those same dollars. We want the superfluity. 
Having food iment “we are not therewith content.” We want 
fashionable raiment, we want to fare sumptuously every day. 
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‘HE inordinate desire for material things blinds us to the real source 

of happiness. We live for the eves of other people. Listen to the 
conversation on the street. I passed two men and heard one say 
“One may strain a point to clear a cool thousand.” Passing on and 
overtaking two girls I heard: “I would give a year of life to have 
sables like hers!” 

I read that Henry Heine, a Jew, a sparkling talker, sat silent at a 
banquet, whereupon his Christian hostess inquired the cause. He 
answered: ‘I am trying to solve a problem. I have been admiring 
these gold dishes and your great diamonds, and wondering what you 
Christians are going to do with the ‘camel’ ques: 

Anxiety for the morrow, res' 
would free us from. There © of the nerves resulting from 
such strain of mind, which has been called facetiously ‘ Americanitis.”” 
We are not much like the “lilies of the field,” are we ? 

Some of us, too, come to Christ only for the loaves, and would know 
what ‘‘works of God” we can do to induce Him to give us what He 
might otherwise not be disposed to do. 

We tell our children that if they are good we will grant their wishes. 
It is true also of God’s dealings with us, but if we are honest, true, 
unselfish, He does not pay in the coin of the realm. For honorable 
dealing we get honor, for unselfishness we get love, for obedience and 
devotion to God we get heart-happiness and Heaven. The harvest 
depends upon the seed. It is the diligent who grow rich--the clever 
who grow very rich. 

If for fidelity to God He should give us fame and fortune, ah, then, 
indeed, we should serve Him for the loaves and fishes! Goodness 
would no longer be disinterested. God mercifully has not exposed us 
to that temptation, or we might be hypocrites. 
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“We cannot make bargains for blisses 
Nor catch them as fishes in nets, 
And often the thing that life misses 
Helps more than the thing that it gets.” 


ANY believe in God’s love when prosperity smiles. We can under- 
stand why trouble visits the wicked or worldly, but not the love- 
worthy good. We must be wrong. We cannot measure God’s love 
by the number of loaves He sends, nor by His answers to our prayers. 
His denials are often evidence of His tenderness, as we deny “too 
much of sweet to craving babyhood.” He who multiplied the loaves 
one day refused to do it the next. Why? He knows us through and 
through. He will give us all that He can trust us with. 

It is in the “seeking first” that our problem lics—the proportion of 
our thought, time, money and interest. Of course we seek Him for 
temporal things—we are children asking of our Father. 

When I was “old enough to say my prayers to God and not to my 
mother” (as a child once expressed the difference between private 
devotions and rehearsing petitions aloud at her mother’s knee) I 
prayed for a wonderful doll, with wardrobe complete. While describ- 
ing minutely the style of each gown I was so absorbed in my 
devotions that my mother thought me a marvel of early piety! All 
the same, I learned to go to God with all my interests, great and 
small—and I got the doll! 

We are all seeking happiness and think that it lies in our circum- 
stances. Not at all. We need to change not our circumstances, but 
ourselves —not outward conditions, but inward states. Even God can- 
not make us happy without first making us good. If I am not growing 
Christlike Iam not feeding on the-bread of life. By thinking of Him, 
loving Him, following Him, the moral qualities of Christ’s nature 
become so a part of us that we become parts of Him—members of 
Christ. 











UR faith is not a philosophy nor a creed—it is Christ Himself. 
“You feed on Christ and then go and live your life, and it is 
Christ in you that lives your life, that helps the poor, that fights the 
battle, that wins the crown.” We, too, can do miracles. 


“Who gives himself with his gift feeds three: 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me.” 


Christ is the unfailing supply of all our need. For instance: 

A certain prominent citizen brought disgrace upon his family by 
dealings of questionable rectitude, and disappeared. His daughter 
said to me: “I was stunned. I could only hold fast to ‘Be still, and 
know that Iam God.’ That steadied me. Later, like a caress, came 
the assurance, ‘I will not leave you comfortless: I will come to you.’ 
God seemed so near, so dear, that I just lived on the joy of His realized 
presence, and was able to be almost cheerful and to hearten my dear 
family, crushed and heartsick with hurt love and pride.” This is real, 
practical. 





NOTHER instance. A young girl who lives her beautiful, joyous 
life in a wheel-chair said: ‘When I feel my helplessness God 
says: ‘Don’t try to do anything; just be a good, brave girl and know 
that I am right here, caring for your loved ones as for you.”’ 
It was said of McCheyne that “he aimed to enjoy God every day.” 
As eternity in comparison with time, so is the value of the bread of 
earth and the Bread from Heaven. 
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Because every pair is 
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DAINTY TEXTURE 
Beautifully Sheer and Elegant 





Trade Mark 


More attractive than the 
handsomest silk. Soft as 
Rose Leaves to the touch. 
Nature’s Bloom on Na- 
ture’s Colors, and withal 
Serviceable and Durable. 
Retains its Beauty when 
Laundered, and is Lovely 
for All Grades of DRESSY 
GOWNS. If you like 
our popular SOIESETTE 
you know MIRETTE will 


please you. 
Learn Candy Making at Home. °°: 


how to make 4 Ibs. of the finest candies, at home, for what 1 Ib. 
costs at the stores. Success guaranteed. Complete practical 
course of home~instruction and Home (Candy Making Outfit, 
sent prepaid apon receipt of $4, Agents Wanted. Write for free 
booklet and price list of oltr candy, 

The Home Candy Makers, 17,Bar 8t., Canton, Ohio 
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Tells What Sunday-School Primary Superintendents Have Told Her of Their Efforts to Make the Children’s Sunday-School 
Rooms the Brightest Spots in the Churches, so that Others in the Work May be Inspired to Do Likewise 


O LOOK at these photographs of the cheerful rooms 
in which the little children assemble in the First Baptist 
Church, Hamilton, New York, makes one think that 
order reigns there, as well as cleanlir and brightness. 
These connected rooms have polished floors, and the 

2 wainscoting and doors are natural wood polished to 
bring out the grain; the oak furniture is in keeping 

with this finish. The side walls are tinted green, the ceiling cream. 

The cight leaded-glass windows have a tint of lavender next to the 

side walls, and tints of yellow, green and blue. There are twenty-four 

electric lights to brighten the room on cloudy and rainy Sundays. 

Two-grooved plate-rails surround both rooms, giving opportunity 

during the lesson period for teachers to display pictures illustrating 

the lesson. The kindergarten chairs are in two sizes, oak, with double- 

caned seats. Each teacher is furnished with a large chair with a 

rack on the back, 

closed at the bottom, 














for the little ones are of a peculiar pattern of oak and closely-woven 
reed seats. A large chandelier in the centre and numcrous side-lights 
for electricity make it possible to light the room in case of need. One 
door out of this room opens into a small hall which leads to the 
dressing-room, kindergarten-room and stairway; the other into a hall 
out of which opens the lavatory. 

The kindergarten-room in this same church is unique. The dressing- 
room in connection with it has two rows of compartments, so that each 
child has a place for his own wraps. Along the whole length of one 
side of the room is a window-box, divided into compartments, each 
with a cover and used to hold all kinds of kindergarten material and 
playthings. A deep moulding is at the upper finish of the baseboards, 
which gives the little ones a chance to arrange pictures for themselves. 
Four swing cribs and a sand-box are for the use of the nursery service, 
which is designed for the small children of mothers who otherwise could 
not attend morning 
worship. There were 











into which the secre- 
tary places quietly all 
the helps and papers 
for each class, disturb- 
ing neither teacher nor 
class during the lesson. 
The pictures on the 
walls are taken from 
Hofmann’s and Plock- 
horst’s paintings, suit- 
able for primaries. As 
each new picture is 
added to the room its 
story is told—a good 
idea to carry out with 








twenty-three babies 
present one morning, 
which shows that this 
nursery service is 
greatly appreciated; 
the children range 
from seven months up 
to kindergarten age. 


“IT MAKES me 

homesick to look 
at that ugly, bare 
room,”’ sighed a little 
Alabama primary 
superintendent discon- 





all picture decorations. 
It is interesting to 
know how some of the 


The Beginners’ Room and the Primary Room, First Baptist Church, Hamilton, New York 


solately, relating her 
troubles to her friend. 
“We had such a beau- 





furnishings for these rooms were secured. 
The piano was the gift of people outside 
the church and of a mother making a 
transient home in the town; the banner 
was purchased partly with the contribu- 
tions from members of the church hav- 
ing no children; a large oak table was 
the gift of twelve persons whose ages 
ranged from eighty to ninety-five years; 
the embroidered stand-cover showed the 
handiwork of a cradle-roll mother, who 
became so much interested in the pri- 
mary work through her child that she is 
now a faithful teacher; the clock was a 
gift from a summer visitor. Secured in 
this way they have a personal interest. 








tiful room at B. Here there is not one 
redeeming feature, except space. I’ve 
worked so hard, too. When I came here 
I took a little infant class out of the corner 
in the choir-loft, and now we have over 
eighty-five enrolled. It looks so gloomy 
I don’t know how the little folk can even 
sing.” 

Truly, it was not inviting. There was 
a room about thirty feet by twenty. The 
woodwork and the low ceiling bore a dingy 
gray hue. There was nothing to make 
it attractive save the few little red chairs. 

The friend was sympathetic and ready 
to suggest plans. The very next Sunday 
the assistant primary teachers were con- 











These primary teachers have held 
sales, festivals and given entertainments 
to bring all these good things to pass, 
but they find it easier and more satis- 


Where the Primary Children Assemble i 
First Methodist Church, Decatur, Illinois 


sulted, and all pledged what help they 
the could give. The superintendent had 
procured tiny wooden “ Beegums,” and 
each child and teacher was presented with 











factory to all to obtain a small appropri- 
ation from the church, and with birthday 
offerings and the coéperation of parents 
carry on the work: the best way, as it 
means personal effort and better results. 


HEN the First Methodist Church, 

of Decatur, Illinois, was built, 
about four years ago, the primary depart- 
ment officers and teachers raised eight 
hundred dollars to equip the primary 
room. The money was raised by sales. 
The room is thirty-six feet square. The 
walls are tinted in tan with a lighter frieze 
and ceiling. The woodwork is oak with 
dark brown finish, and the floor is cov- 
ered with grayish-green cork carpet. 
The light is mellowed by coming through 








one to use for three weeks, collecting all 
they could in that time for the beautify- 
ing ofthe room. Every one went to work 
enthusiastically with this idea in view, 
and the “ Busy Bees” worked hard to see 
who would get the most money. 


EANTIME, a painter and a paper- 

hanger were interviewed, and agreed 

to paint and paper the room for thirty-six 
dollars. 

As in a vision the little superintendent 
saw ‘the finished product before the 
painter’s brush had even made a stroke. 
The woodwork, wainscoting, doors, fac- 
ings, even the pedestals and table on the 
platform, were to be ivory white; the ceil- 
ing must correspond, and the side wall 








five art-glass windows, in soft shades of 
tan, pale blue and green. In the rear of 
the room is a brick fireplace with a long 
mantel above. On this is a seven- 
branched candlestick of brass, and two pieces of dark green pottery, 
and above the mantel hangs a large bas-relief of “The Harvesters,” 
and casts of children’s heads. : 

All the furniture in the room is in Mission style. During the lesson 
the classes are separated by screens covered in dark green burlap, on 
one panel of which is a blackboard for the use of the teacher. 

Bodenhausen’s ‘“ Madonna” and “Christ Blessing Little Children” 
are among the pictures, in brown tones, that hang on the walls. Large 
ferns, standing on pedestals, add to the charm of the room. The exit 
used by the children is through a large cloakroom, where the little ones 
can get their wraps. This cloakroom is supplied with mirror and 
lavatory. The picture hardly does justice to so attractive a room. 





LITTLE story comes from the Glenwood Methodist Sunday 
school, Fort Worth, Texas, which shows what may be accom- 
plished in a country town that has little to do with. The children in 
this school were so uncomfortably quartered that the attendance began 
to drop off, so their superintendent determined to relieve the situation. 
No help could be expected from the church, because of its own debt. 
Mite barrels were sent out, parents of the children were visited for 
assistance and pictures were sold to raise the money. Carpet, cur- 
tains, paper and paint were promised, and a new room was built, 
rovided with plenty of light and good ventilation. The paper is 
Blue, with a rose-wreath border. 
To provide the kindergarten chairs needed a reception and entertain- 
ment were given by the class, four little girls receiving the guests. All 
this work has been accomplished for $169.50. 








‘HE primary room in the new First Baptist Church, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, is a delightful place. The room is lighted by four 
large windows of yellow-tinted glass. 


The Room Worked for by the Children of the 
Glenwood Methodist Church, Fort Worth, Texas. 


—that should be a soft, old-rose paper. 

After the papering and painting were 
finished the floor had to be stained, and 
the two friends started in to do it, besides 
giving the chairs a coat also. For this they bought at a bargain three 
gallons of stain, which cost three dollars. After this was finished a 
twenty-five-cent can of stain made the organ look like new and restored 
an old table. The bookcase had been painted white, and some dainty 
rose-colored silkoline at ten cents a yard made pretty curtains for the 
glass doors, costing in all a dollar and twenty cents. To deaden the 
noise of marching feet some strips of green filling were laid around the 
sides of the room and down the middle, making an aisle. These strips, 
at thirty cents a yard, cost about eight dollars. Then they needed some 
screens, and, as it was too expensive to buy them, a kind-hearted deacon 
had some wide frames made, about forty-eight inches square, built to 
stand firmly. The two workers covered them with old-rose denim and 
had them painted white. They were used to cut off one side of the 
room for the beginners, and another corner was screened off for the 
junior class. The total cost of the four screens was four dollars. 

“We must have a few pictures to make it homelike,” decided the 
superintendent, and these were selected with the same good taste. 

“Now we are ready for the ‘ Beegums,’” they said, and the children 
were told to bring them, on the next Sunday, to the formal opening of 
the new room. The mothers and fathers were there in goodly numbers. 





ANY were the exclamations of joy over the transformation, the 

dainty rose-colored walls, the white columns and wainscoting, 

the pretty screens and the pictures, telling the story of the Savior of 

men. The friend brought as her offering white shades for the windows, 

and another friend gave the finishing touch in two large ferns in white 
jardiniéres, to stand on the white pedestals. 

“Tt is perfect!” the little superintendent said, as she smilingly 
welcomed the “Busy Bees,” and the friend sat down to count the 
contents of the “ Beegums.”” “Fifty-six dollars!” she announced, and 

there was a clapping of hands at the good 





The room is large, has a hardwood floor, 
and the woodwork in the room is antique 
oak. The walls are rough finished, tinted 
in two shades of yellow, while the part 
above the picture-moulding and the ceil- 
ing are in cream. The yellow glass 
windows and the harmonious finish 
make it a veritable sunlight room. 


A large piano and a teachers’ table Third Prize, $10 





Prize Awards 

N ACCORDANCE with the offer made in the November, 

1907, number of The Ladies’ Home Journal, for descrip- 
tions of the most attractive Primary Sunday-school rooms, 
the following awards have been made : 

First Prize, $25 —Mrs. Sarah M. Fitch, New York. 

Second Prize, $15 —Mrs. Edward T. Evans, Ilinois. 
Mrs, Jurant Shepherd, Texas. 


news. The faces of the superintendent 
and the friend fairly beamed. ‘Enough 
money to pay every debt, and the children 
worked for it all—not a supper nor a 
social, nora ticket sold, either!” declared 
the triumphant two who had planned 
this renovation. And the painter with 
beaming face, as he wrote his receipt, 
exclaimed, “ Beats all how thosechildren 
did work.” 








help furnish the room, while the chairs 











No more glare 


no more showing shadows, 
no more cracking, bagging or 
wrinkling nor curling at 
the edges. 


Holland shades let in a glare 
and show shadows cast upon 
them; they wrinkle and bag— 
becausethey haven’ tbody enough. 

Opaque shades ‘‘ crack’’—be- 
cause in the making they are 
filled with chalk to make them 
opaque and hang straight. 

As the shades are handled this 
chalk dveaks— making the un- 
sightly ‘‘cracks’’ that are so 
familiar. 


Brenlin 


Patented 1906. Trade-mark Registered 


the New Window Shade Material 


is a fine, closely woven, supple 
material wrthout filling of any 
kind, yet with a natural body 
that makes it hang straight and 
smooth and really shade. 


With Brenlin Duplex, dark 
one side, light the other, you can 
darken bedrooms completely, 
yet maintain a uniform color 
outside. 





PRETAELEN is perforated like this 

be INEHEN in the edge of every 
yard. You can only see it by taking 
the shade in your hands and examin- 
ing it closely —but be sure that it is 
there when your shades are delivered. 
It is your protection against shades 
that look like Brenlin — but ‘“‘crack.”” 

Write today for samples, all colors, 
and “The Treatment of Windows,”’ 
showing how best lighting effects 
are secured, 

Leading dealers have Brenlin; if 
yours hasn’t, we will give you the 
name of one who has, or supply you 
direct. 


Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 


2043-2053 Reading Road, 
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Numbers Five: By Grant E. Hamiltcn 


ORD has come to the United States customs officers that a smuggler is trying to bring into the country a number of articles on which 
duties have not been paid. The warning is, in part, in the form ot these nine pictures, which stand for jewelry, a painting of one of 
the seasons, a kind of lace, a musical instrument, gloves of an unusual color, a set of furs, material for a gown, a precious stone, and 
optical goods—all in the order just named. The inspectors have decided that Numbes One means Bracelets. Send us a full list of your 
answers, giving at the same time, in not more than twenty-five words, your opinion, favorable or unfavorable, of these mystery puzzies. 
For your skill in solving the present puzzles, and for the originality, neatness and general care shown in your answer, we will give: 
A Check for $25 to the person sending a correct solution, and, in the judgment of the Editor of The 
Journal, the best prepared slip: $10 for a correct Ist and the second best slip: for a correct list 
and the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven: 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 
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Answers to the January Puzzles 
Pieces of Furniture Read These Positive Directions 


1 —Rocker 4—Sideboard — 7—Bed | Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than 
2—Wriling-Desk 5 —Seltee 8 —Bookcase | : 
$7 pees 3 Palins Oe Soeen March 3, and not later than the morning of March 7. 


| The correct solution of these puzzles will be published in the May 
PRIZE WINNERS | JourNnaL. We cannot answer any questions whatever about the puzzles. 


First Prize — Anna Christiansen, Ohio. The privilege of competing is open to all. The following form of answer is 















Second Prize — Dorothy Wyeth, Nebraska suggested, though not required; but the use of these blanks will simplify 
Third Prize — Mrs. E. Stanley Field, North Carolina and expedite the examination of the answers. Mail your answer to 
said ; y > Edi r ies? ‘ jladelphia 
Other Prizes— William R. Grant, Texas; Mrs. J. E. Holden, The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia 
Wisconsin; Marjorie Cartwright, Connecticut; Mrs. W. F. 
ussell, Missouri; G Morgan, Virginia; Mrs. Annie G. 
Papan y Ord Donaldson, North Dakota; Smuggled Goods 
Marjo . Coombes, Manitoba, Canada; Harlen P. Snow, 5 5 Col £ Glov 
Pennsylvania; Ida Ruth S$ ; Laura D. Usher, 1 Jewelry olor of Gloves ...... 





Maine; The Reverend J. Russell Mowris, New York; Mrs. 2: Paintingof a: Season 







































..N. Nicholsen, Minnesota; Mrs. H. P.’ Gates, Maryland; vow 6 Furs .... 
William Y. Turner, West Indies; Mrs. Harrison D. Cannon, 3 A Kind of Lace woes. 7 Material for a Gown occ 
Kentucky; Margaret J. Quinby, Mlinois; Virginia Maxwell, ° 
California; Lucy M. Stoddard, Michigan; Anna M. Parker, 4 Musical Instrument 8 Precious: Stone :c....cssccoossssnvsessoearcon 
District_of Columbia; Marjorie Hungerford, Indiana; Mrs. 9 Optical Good 
Frank X. Adams, Kansas; Mrs. H. J. Hornsby, Montana; The Ptical Goods .......... 
Reverend E. G.’Robb, Ontario, Canada; Mrs. Fred Mill Name 
Illinois; Molly Norris, Connecticut; Mrs. Robert Green, New ae a stale 
ersey; M. O. Campbell, Michigan; Cora Upchurch, Florida; Address sate rata ens 
i co; Annic Lees, Massachusetts; 
trude Chamberlin, Utah; Mrs, | 0 streees ‘ pexpratsenssrteceeat 
; min; beth Cleveland, New York; Your Opinion of the Mystery Puzzles May be Written Below. 
Katharine Stocks, Pennsyly Margaret Powers, Alabama: Use the Margin if You Wish. 
ts. M.S. Van Dusen, Arizona; Walter Scott Larner, Oregon; 
Mrs. William A. Banta, Indiana; Donald Bradford, California; 





Mrs. A. H. Austerman, Colorado; Anna M. Collins, Missou: 
Leonard A. Williams, Minnesota; Ethelyn Emerson, Iowa; 
Mary Agnes Selden, Maryland; Russell Garton, New Jersey. el 








































him with 
Nabisco. 
Please her 
with Nabisco. 
Delight and 


entertain 
everyone 
with 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


They take 


the place of 
sweets and 
candies— 
blend har- 
moniously 
with ices and 
desserts. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent 


tins. 


FESTINO 


Another dessert 
confection in the 
form of an almond 
enclosing a kernel 


of delicious cream. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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Mrs. Rorer’s New 








By Mis. S. T. Rorer ‘ 


entirely without meat let me show 

you a number of appetizing dishes 
that can be made from the so-called 
inferior pieces of both beef and mutton. 

Poultry is alv expensive on 
account of the weight of the carcass 
and the intestines. For instance, if 
you buy a chicken in’ the market 
hing four pounds you have in 
reality only two pounds of meat, when 
the bones, feet, head and intestines are 
removed and the loss in cooking is 
counted. The meat will cost per pound about twice the price paid 
for it in the “rough.” 

The loin and ribs of both beef and mutton are expensiv The 
so-called cheap, inferior picces, “inferior” not because they contain 
less nourishment, but because there is less demand for them, require 
long, slow cooking to make them tender, or they may be finely chopped 
before cooking, as in Hamburg steak. The method consumes 
fucl and time, while chopped meats are as quickly cooked as expensive 
steaks or chops. 


I: YOU cannot agree with me to do 

















Appetizing Dishes from Beef and Mutton 


Avors the desirable methods of cooking tough beef are beef @ Ja 
mode, roulade, rolled steak, ragoat, goulash, pot roast, beef olives, 
stuffed steak, beefsteak pie, smothered beef, steak @ la Flamande, 
boiled beef, Hamburg steak, canncion, brown stew with dumplings, 
braised beef, steak en casserole, mock fillet, Spanish beef, almond 
steak, kibbee, Egyptian cylinders and curry balls. 

The cheaper cuts of mutton may be made into Scotch and Irish stew, 
blanquette of mutton, hot-pot and a /a daube. The shoulder is the best 
of the cheap cuts. In such dishes as Mex: stew and hopping John 
one pound of meat will give flavor and scasoning to a sufficient amount 
of rice, peas or beans to feed ten people, and will have a sustaining 
power equal to all meat. 

A brown stew made from potatoes, lentils and dumplings gives an 
excellent meal on one platter. . 

Heat is generally applied to meat in four ways: boiling (which 
includes steaming and stewing); baking; roasting (which is practically 
grilling or broiling); and braising (a moist bake). A covered baking- 
pan is really a braising-pan and should be used for all large pieces of 
tough meat or fowl. Cook tender meats quickly, tough meats for a long 
while under slow heat. 

Meat loses in cooking a certain amount of its weight. Fat beef and 
mutton will lose, in baking, one pound and three ounces for each four 
pounds of meat; in boiling, only one pound. When meat is divided 
into small pieces cook it in the thickened sauce, not water. For the 
sauce use bacon fat, dripping, suet or butter, and change the spices, 
flavorings and color to blend with the meat and suit the taste. 

Perhaps one of the best of the cheaper dishes of meat is pot roast. 
Sclect a nice piece of brisket, bind it in shape and put it in an iron 
kettle that has been heated over a good fire. With a long fork turn it 
until it is brown on every side, then add one pint of water—just enough 
to keep it from burning. Cover the kettle and cook slowly for fifteen 
minutes to each pound of beef. When the meat is half done dust it 
carefully with salt, and if the water has evaporated and there is not 
sufficient fat to cook the meat add a little more water. Serve this 
with brown sauce made from the fat in the pot. If there is more than 
four tablespoonfuls of fat pour it off into the “fat pan” to save for 
frying purposes. 

















To Boil Beef the Cooking Should be Carefully Done 


OILED beef is by no means inferior if the cooking is carefully 
done. For this select the fleshy part of the shoulder, known in 
some markets as the bolar piece, or a piece of the round. Have ready 
a large kettle holding sufficient boiling water to cover the meat thor- 
oughly; drop in the meat, boil rapidly for ten minutes, and then push 
the kettle back where the water will remain at about two hundred 
degrees Fahrenheit, to cook fifteen minutes to each pound of meat. 
When the meat is half done add a tablespoonful of salt, a dozen whole 
peppercorns or allspice, or a little ground black pepper. When 
tender, dish and garnish with celery tops and boiled vegetables. _Save 
the water in which it was boiled for soup, using, of course, a portion of 
it for the brown sauce. 

For a cheap but delicious dish—mock fillet—purchase a large 
“skirt” or flank steak; this will cost, in most markets, about thirty or 
forty cents, and will be quite sufficient for a family of six. Trim the 
steak nicely, dust it lightly with salt and pepper; sprinkle over a few 
breadcrumbs, a tablespoonful of chopped parsley, and (if you have it) a 
little chopped suet. Roll it up the long way and tie it in three places 
with twine; put it ina baking-pan with a few pieces of chopped suet, 
add half a cupful of boiling w and bake in a quick oven for 
three-quarters of an hour. Serve with either brown or ic } Sauce. 

Beef ‘‘olives” are exceedingly dainty when well made, and if they ar 
served with corn or potato bread and a mixture of cooked vegetables, 
macedoine, make a complete meal. Purchase a pound and a half of thin 
round steak; cut it into strips about two inches wide and five inches 
long. Mixa cupful of stale breadcrumbs with half a teaspoonful of salt 
and a dash of pepper and (if you have it) a tablespoonful of chopped 
celery, and pour over one tablespoonful of melted butter. Put a laye 
of this in the centre of cach strip of meat, roll the strips up, tie with 
twine and dredge them thickly with flour. Put a littie suet or bacon 
fat in a frying-pan; when hot put in the beef “olives,” as these rolls 
are now called, shake them until they are brown on all sides and lift 
them to a stewing-pan. Add to the fat remaining in the pan four level 
tablespoonfuls of flour, mix and add one pint of stock or boiling water; 
bring to the boiling point, strain it over the rolls and add one slice of 
onion, a bay leaf and a level teaspoonful of salt; cover the pan and 
cook very gently for one hour. Remove the strings, place the “olives” 
on a hot dish and pour over the sauce. Garnish with boiled rice 
or potatoes. 














A Cannelon Recipe Good for Half a Dozen Dishes 


CANNELON is easily made, quickly cooked and is nice for 

luncheon or dinner. One pound of lean meat will make a roll 
sufficiently large to serve six people plentifully. Purchase for this a 
slice of round or the tough end of the sirloin steak. Put it through a 
meat-chopper and add half a cupful of stale breadcrumbs, a level tea- 
spoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, and (if you have it) a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, If you want it doubly good chop 
in with the mea! an onio: whole cloves of garlic. Add one 











whole egg without beating. Mix thoroughly with the hands and form 
into a roll six or seven inches long. Wrap this in a piece of greased 
paper, put it in a baking-pan, add half a cupful of water and one 
tablespoonful of suct. Butter is better if you can afford it. Bake ina 
quick oven for thirty minutes, basting once or twice over the paper. 
When done remove the paper and place the roll in the centre of a hot 
platter. Add two level tablespoonfuls of flour to the fat in the pan, mix, 
add half a pint of stock or water, a teaspoonful of browning or kitchen 
bouquet, half a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper. When 
boiling strain this over the roll and send at once to the table. The 
inventive housewife can from this one recipe make five or six appe- 
tizing dishes; for instance, use half a pound of lean meat—which 
would cost but cight cents—and mix with it two ounces of pecans, 
costing five cents, finishing the recipe as for plain cannglon. Here one 
would have a meat value in the nuts and egg with a flavoring of beef. 















Four Ways of Serving Beef 4 la Mode 


HE attractive part of beef @ la mode is the fact that the spices will 

preserve the meat—even in warm weather—for nearly a week. 
Have it hot one day, cold sliced the next, made into a salad another, 
and finished up in a ragodt. Select four pounds from the fleshy part of 
the shoulder—the bolar piece—or four pounds from the under round. 
The piece should be thick and short, not thin and flat. Mix in a bowl 
one teaspoonful of cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of cloves, half a tea- 
spoonful of allspice, half a teaspoonful of black pepper and half a 
grated nutmeg. Make deep slashes in the meat, sprinkle in the spices 
and rub them well on the outside, stand the meat in a deep platter or 
bowl, moisten it on all sides with five tablespoonfuls of vinegar, and 
stand it aside over night. The slashes may then be filled with bread 
stuffing; or put in cach a piece of salt pork, or fill them with grated 
vegetables, carrots and turnips. Bind the meat in shape, put it in a 
covered baking-pan, dust with a tablespoonful of salt, add a quart of 
boiling water, and cook in a moderately quick oven for four hours. If 
you have a moderate fire and do not care to heat the oven put the meat 
on top of the stove and cook slowly, basting it every little while; turn it 
twice. 

The term “stewing” applies to the small pieces of meat, cooked 
slowly until tender. ‘To make a good stew of beef purchase one pound 
of lean beef, from either the round or the tough end of the steak, or a 
short flank steak, or the fleshy part of the shoulder. These pieces 
cost from ten to twenty cents a pound. The housewife who goes to 
market and looks over the butcher’s stall has a decided advantage over 
the one who orders by telephone. Dealers rarely recommend cheap 
cuts to a telephone customer. Some one says: “This method of 
ordering saves time,” but I should like to ask to what use was this 
saved time put? We shall never live economically until every house- 
wife realizes that her time has a moncy value—that she cannot spend 
hours shopping for clothes and then order food—the most expensive 
household necessity—over the telephone. 

Cut the meat into cubes half an inch square; put two ounces of suet 
in a saucepan and let it render out slowly. Remove the crackling, 
dredge the meat thickly with flour and throw in the meat and shake it 
until nicely browned; draw it to one side of the saucepan and add two 
level tablespoonfuls of flour; mix and add to it one pint of boiling 
water or stock. Stir the whole until it boils; add a level tablespoon- 
ful of salt, a teaspoonful of browning and a dash of pepper. Cover 
the saucepan and simmer (not boil) until the meat is tender—about an 
hour and a half. When nearly ready to serve sift one pint of flour into 
a bowl and add three level teaspoonfuls of baking powder, half a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and sift again. Add quickly sufficient milk, about 
half a cupful, to make a dough; mix quickly, dip a tablespoon into 
boiling water, take up a small tablespoonful of the dough, manipu- 
late it on the side of the bowl to give shape, and drop these dump- 
lings on top of the meat; cover and simmer for ten minutes without 
lifting the lid. To serve, arrange the dumplings around the edge of the 
platter, and pour the meat in the centre. 

Some time when you have just a little cold meat left over from either 
a pot roast, a steak or a brown stew, try that good old-fashioned dish of 
‘toad in a hole.” Grease a pie-dish, put in the pieces of cold meat, cut 
into one-inch squares. Beat an egg without separating, add half a 
pint of milk and half a teaspoonful of salt; add this mixture gradually 
to six level tablespoonfuls of flour. When smooth, strain it over the 
meat and bake in a moderate oven for half an hour. Serve at once 
before it falls. 

















When Stuffing Vegetables with Meat 


VERY little beef or mutton stuffed into vegetables goes a long way. 

Squash, cucumbers and tomatoes are all appetizing when stuffed 
and carefully cooked. Pare large cucumbers or a smi! crook-necked 
squash and scoop out the seeds. Mix half a pint of finely-chopped 
cooked or uncooked meat with an equal amount of dried breadcrumbs, 
season with salt and pepper, chopped parsley (if you have it), and 
onion juice if you like. Stuff the cucumbers, put two halves together 
and tie them with twine. If you are using squash put the two halves of 
the squash together and tie them with twine; put a goodly quantity of 
dripping in a baking-pan, make it very hot, put in the cucumbers or 
squash, fry them brown on all sides, then add half a pint of water, a 
level teaspoonful of salt, and bake slowly for one hour, turning once or 
twice. If your oven is too hot cool it off rather than cover the pan. 
When done remove the strings, dish carefully, and pour over either 
brown or tomato sauce. 

Tomatoes are stuffed without peeling and baked quickly. They 
may be served plain or with sauce. 

A real Mexican stew, not too hot, with chilis, is a cheap and whole- 
some dish. Wash a pint of red kidney beans through several cold 
waters and soak them over night. In the morning bring to a boil, 
drain and throw away the water. Put four tablespoonfuls of olive oil, 
suet or butter ina kettle; when hot put in a pound of lean beef cut into 
half-inch cubes, shake until brown, then add the beans, four chopped 
chilis and one quart of stock or strained tomatoes. Cover and stew 
slowly for one hour or until the meat is tender, season with salt and 
serve with rice or corn dodgers. 

In recommending these cheap meat dishes I must call the attention 
of the housewife to. the fact that the onings are of importance. 
The better cuts of meat ave CGoked by dry heat, which in itself intensi- 
fies and draws out the rich flavor of red meats. With moist heat we 
must be most careful or the dish will be tasteless. Do not overseason, 
but be sure to add enough vegetable flavoring to please the taste, stim- 
ulate the appetite and assist digestion. 








NOTE—This is the third of a series of Economy Lessons which Mrs. Rorer is 
writing for The Journal. In the next issue (for April) she will have a page on 
“Healthful and Unhealthful Meals,” telling why certain things make a well-balanced. 
menu, and why others do not. 
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‘BLUE|AB 
FOR YOUR TABLE 
SOUP 


| Made in clean kitchens, by skilled and 
experienced chefs who have devoted 
years to perfecting its flavor and 
\ wholesomeness; excels the home 
i product in every particular and is al- 
‘| ways ready to serve after heating. 


CURTICE BROTHER, 


Pylis Eyal 


Iomabte” 


bea Cese st ey itlatsou 


Poo ea eas 


20 KINDS 


@ Think what this gives you—turtles brought 
alive from the Indies; vegetables from the 
famous gardens of the Genesee; meats and 
| | fowls of highest quality regardless of cost. 
@ A millionaire’s butler could procure no bet- 
ter and his chef could not cook them as well. 





GA real luxury awaits you if you have not 

yet used Blue Label Soups. 

| Our Booklet of “Original Recipes" tells 
you of our other produ the famous Blue 

Label Ketchup, Canned Fruits, Vegetables, 

Meat Delicacies, Pres Jams, Fellies, etc. 

We will gladly send it to you free on request. 


@ Blue Label Soups and Blue Label Ketchup 


are made by 


Curtice Brothers Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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|| SUGAR CORN 


| “Many men havemany minds.” 
But when it comes to our 
Paris Brand there is but one 
opinion—it is the richest, 
tenderest, juiciest sweet corn 
that ever grew in a garden. 
Burnham & Morrill Company’s her- 
metically sealed food products have a 
standard of excellence which has been 
maintained for half a century. Our 


interesting booklet ‘*Five Foods Ready 
to Serve’’ 









is sent Free on request. 





BURNHAM & MorRRILL CO., Portland, Me. 
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COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of Beef 
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1 t of the superb collection of mother and Z hildren taken from real life which will at on 
obtained in our recent prize competition. The wonderfully € did pictorial presentation of American moth 
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uly fascinating installments, presenting a gallery of American Was ope names of mothers or children are published. 
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of Proven 
Goodness 


Half a century of dainty, 
delicious, healthful des- 
serts — 





Half a century of better 
bread, finer soups, gravies, 
jellies, sauces, etc. — 

Half a century as the 
purest and best corn 
starch for every purpose 
—that’s the record 
behind 


Kingsfords 


Oswego 


Corn Starch 


Never yet approached in 
its Standard of Quality. 


You can get some surprisingly use- 
ful suggestions from our book of 


Original Recipes 
and Cooking Helps 


Prepared by Alice Cary Water 

and Janet M. Hill, especially to show 

the rer able value of K ford’s 
Oswego Corn Starch. Sent free. 
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The finest cooks use none 
but Kingsford’s —and 
they use plenty of it. 
Made for over 
years at Osy 


All Grocers 
T. Kingsford & Son 


Oswego, N.Y. 


hee STARCH C0., 








Grand Rapids 


Bishop Furniture Co. si2z.5: 


Ship Anywhere ‘On Approval,” allowing furniture in 
your home five days to be 
returned at our expense and 
your money refunded if not 
perfectly satisfactory and all 
you expected 


We Prepay Freight 


sa 50 by ordering 
direct, es of other com- 
fortable Chairs and Rockers 
described in our free cataley. 





$37.50 


For this beautiful side- @ 
board-Buflet, Direct 
B on Approval, Freight 
aid, to be returned 
pense if not 
in obtainable 

$55 t0 $6 
EE catalog 
shows over 1000 pieces 
of fashionable Furni- 


is good to the best 
le. It posts you 
styles and prices. 
Write for it today. 
" Bed No, £49 (worth $65). 
ed Oak, piano polish or dull 
je to match and many other 
desirable styles in our catalog. 


Bishop Furniture Co., 13-25 Ionia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





( 0 ENGRAVED 50 
0 WEDDING 7 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples-on request. 
EVERETT WADDEY CO.,2 8. 11th 8t., Richmond, Va. 








What Other Women Have 
Found Out 


This department is an “Exchange” of ideas: of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, 
the kitchen. nursery, sewing-room, or any other part of the house — contributed by Journal readers. 


Prepare for the Spring Sewing 
by getting those little conve- 
niences which will save time 
and temper. A tape-measure 
glued on the front edge of the 
sewing-machine, pins in a tray, 
a small magnet tied to a string 
at the belt for picking up 
dropped needles, a bag made to 
fit around a large embroidery- 
hoop and tied to the machine 
for clippings —these are a few 
things that will make the work 
progress better. Then get a good sewing- 
apron with a deep pocket, and some sharp 

rs, and you will find that the spring 

sewing will go more smoothly than ever 

before. E. K. M. 





When Putting Hooks and Eyes on a Waist 

try this quick way of doing it without measur- 
ing: Sew the eyes on the left front, the « ed. 
distance apart, with the loops out far enough 
to make hooking easy; then baste the right 
front carefully over the left, lapping as much 
as may be desired; turn the waist just as it is, 
wrong side out, put a hook in every eye and sew 
them in position. M. O. 





To Mark the Place for Buttons 


pin the buttonholed edge of the garment in 
place; then, with a needleful of thread, begin 
at one end and take a single stitch in every 
buttonhole, carrying the thread to the opposite 
end. Cut the thread half-way between the 
buttonholes, lift off the cloth, and there will be 
a bit of thread where each button should be 
sewed. NortTH DAKOTA 


When Sewing-Silk is Used on a Machine 


it often becomes unwound and tightens about 
the spool spindle, causing the silk to break. 
This can be overcome by cutting a round hole 
in a small picce of flannel or felt and placing 
this shield on the spindle before putting on the 
spool. A. J. 


To Join Neatly the Edges of Trimming 


such as embroidery on underclothes, or lace 
on waists, buttonhole-stitch the edges together 
with stitches set as closely as in making a fine 
buttonhole. This makes a much nicer and 
neater finish than a French seam. M. E. C. 


When Making Skirts of Wash Materials 


it is a good plan to make the skirt two inches 
longer than wanted, not forgetting to allow for 
a hem besides. Then find the length of the 
skirt and baste a tuck one inch wide on the 
wrong side. Sew it in by hand and then hem 
the skirt, letting the tuck come inside the 
hem. When the skirt shrinks, pull out the 
hand sewing and the skirt will be easily 
lengthened Home DRESSMAKER. 


Washable Shirtwaists Made with Cuffs 


are greatly improved after starching if the cuffs 
are interlined with soft, old table linen. As 
the table linen has been shrunk there is no 
danger that it will shrink again, and it holds 
the starch well. FLORENCE. 


A Good Substitute for a French Seam 


is to place together, on the wrong side, the two 
edges of the garment which are to be sewed, 
and run them through the medium hemmer of 
the sewing-machine, thus making one row of 
stitching do as well as two would. TJ. 


Sew a Button on the Neckband of a Shirtwaist 


at the back, instead of making a buttonhole 
there. Have the button the size of a collar- 
stud. It will always be where it is wanted, and 
will not press on the back of the neck as a 
collar-button does. Ss. D. W. 


To Arrange to Do Sewing in Odd Moments 


has been the aim of one young woman who does 
the sewing for her mother and two sisters. The 
two girls, who are employed during the day, 
are glad to help in their spare time if the work 
is conveniently at hand; so there are three 
aprons with large pockets, and when a garment 
is ready to trim, or to have buttonholes made, 
etc., all the articles necessary to finish it are 
put with the garment into the apron pocket, and 
the apron is hung up in a closet. Much work 
is thus accomplished in spare moments that 
would not be done if one of the family had to 
hunt up the garment and get it ready. F. K. 


“When Making Up Washable Material 


sew a piece of the fabric in an out-of-the-way 
seam. This will be of value in repairing, as the 
piece will fade with the garment. L. B. N. 


If the Embroidery on a Petticoat Becomes Worn 


cut off the ragged edge and substitute a two- 
inch hem of plain material like the petticoat. 
F.C. 
Save All the Remnants of Piqué 
when you are making a gown of that material. 
When you are busy with your spring sewing 
and need something for collars, pockets, belts 
or even hat crowns, you will find these piqué 
pieces which you thoughtfully put away are 
just what you require. HELEN. 





Threading Many Needles 

on one spool will be great help to 
an old Jady with failing eyesight. 
‘Thread a whole package on one 
spool of cotton, placing a knot 
on the thread after the last one 
has been put on. When needles 
and thread are wanted it is only 
necessary to take one needle, 
pushing the others back, and, 
after cutting the length of thread, 
tying another knot to keep the 
others from falling off. When 
the needleful of thread has been used another 
needle may be taken from the spool; and 
so on. When all have been used some one 
threads the lot again. This is a better plan 
than threading needles and placing them in a 
pincushion, as there are no threads to get 
tangled. AUSTRALIA. 


A Good Way to Mark Sheets of Different Sizes 


that are in constant use is to put on the left- 
hand corner of the broad hem Roman numerals, 
using indelible ink or marking cotton. The 
large size double sheets may be marked I, the 
three-quarter size II, and the single sheets III. 
By this method one can tell at a glance which 
sheet to take. Mrs. A. S. M. 


A Convenient Cleaner for Use on Clothes 
may be made of cheesecloth fashioned into a 
bag three inches square. Fill the bag with five 
cents’ worth of soapbark, and sew up the end. 
When wanted for use, place the bag in a basin 
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The woman who knows 


La France Shoes will go early 
to the LaFrance store to see the new 
Spring styles. They are as beauti- 
ful as ever —in all models and in all 
styles, a shoe for every individual 
and for every occasion. 

The woman who needs a stylish but 
extra comfortable shoe should see the 


La France 





of warm water and .use as a sponge on the | 


article to be cleaned, wiping with a dry cloth. 
After using, dry the bag, and it will be ready 
for another time. It is a good idea to make two 
bags, and use one for light materials and the 
other for dark. Soapbark will remove spots 
from clothing in a very satisfactory way. Press 
the goods after cleaning. CuIcaco. 


When Material is to be Cut Away Under Lace 
use a piece of pasteboard four inches long, 
rounded at one end, and cut wide enough to slip 
along between the lace and material. This will 
make the work casier and safer. Mussourt. 


A Useful Pincushion for the Sewing-Room 


is one made of soft material about eighteen 
inches long by three wic Hang this hori- 
zontally above the sewing-machine and stick 
into it all the needles with thread remaining 
from mending or basting; also the pins used 
so often at the machine. You will almost 
always find a threaded needle here when in a 
hurry, with perhaps just the color of thread 
you need to use. ILLiNors. 





A Memorandum-Book for Sewing 
kept in the sewing-machine drawer, is a great 
convenience where there are many children in 
the family and the sewing is done at home. The 


length of collars, cuffs, skirts, size of waist, etc., | 


for each individual should be jotted down in 
this book. It saves measuring over and over 
again, or calling the children in from their 
play. HOUSEKEEPER. 


The Tapes tn Boys’ Blouses 


are an eyesore to most mothers, as almost in- 
variably they hang outside, instead of keeping 
tucked in under the blouse. One mother sug- 
gests running in the hem a tape long enough, 
when pulled up tight, to be passed around the 
waist and then be fastened in front with a 
button and buttonhole on the tape. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 





An Outdoor Cupboard 


was made by a handy woman in this way: 
Outside the kitchen window a frame was made 
of boards a foot wide; lighter boards were in- 
serted for shelves, and nailed fast to the sides 
of the frame. 
ton cupboard was then covered with wire net- 
ting. The kitchen window formed the door. 
Before and after the ice season such a cup- 
board will be found very useful for storing 
meat and “‘left-overs,” which would spoil if 
left in the kitchen. A.M. H. 


Thread Will Not Become Knotted 


if the newly-cut end is put through the needle 

instead of the end that is already broken. 

Candle Ends and Paraffin Bede 
may be used to fill cracks in the woodwork of 
an old house. Save all the pieces of candles 
and the paraffin tops from jelly-glasses and 
keep them in an old coffee-pot. When there is 
enough wax to melt put the coffee-pot on the 
stove for a little while and pour out the hot wax 
into the cracks to be filled. If this is done 
around the kitchen sink, where there may be 
cracks in the woodwork, it will help to keep 
away water-bugs. M. 


Wooden Boxes to Stand Upon tn the Closets 


when one needs to reach the high shelves will 
be found a great addition to the house and a 
saving to the chairs. Small wooden boxes may 
be bought at a grocery store. They should be 
stained to match the woodwork and fitted.with 
casters. A hinged cover makes the box a useful 
receptacle for shoes. JosEPHINE. 


The entire outside of this skele- | 


| Williams, 


Flexible Welt 


“more comfortable than a turn""— the only 
shoe that combines beauty with aflexible sole. 


If YOUdo 
not know 
La France 
Shoes and 
cannot find 
them at 
your deal- 
ers, write for 
ournewfree 
Brochure, 
beautifully 
illustrating 
Spring 

styles. Ad- 

dress the 

manufacturers, 










Clark & Co., 


362 Washington Street, 
LYNN, MASS. 





The name is 
the guarantee. 
I put the name 
of Macsetu 
on every chim- 
ney I make. 

I make chim- 
neys of all 
sizes and 
shapes to fit 
perfectly all 
known burners. 

























y My chimneys never 
break from heat. 
Follow the directions in 
my catalogue and you 
will get good light with no 
smoke, smell or smudge. 






My Lamp-Chimney Catalogue is full 
of practical suggestions about lamps and 
chimneys and wicks and oils, and how 
to keep them inorder. It tells which 
chimney will give the best light on every 
kind of lamp, It saves a great deal 
of bother and money. _I gladly mail 
it, free, to anyone who writes for it. 
Address 


Macsery, Pittsburgh 





Our Improved Method of 





Finishing Floors 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


GRIPPIN’S 


Floor Crack Filler and 
cr aee 








A SAMPLE. showing 
how (while they last), 


riptive matter 
Write now. 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept. 8, Newark, N.Y. 
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IT COST US $4,000 for this page one time 


last year to tell the millions of readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL how we sell hot- 
water heating plants at the low prices shown hereon. It paid us and it saved money for the 
many satisfied subscribers of THE. JOURNAL who purchased the Andrews System. We make 
good, or we could not use this magazine. We have successful Andrews Systems in 700 Cities and Towns. 


Doing It Right in 44 States, Canada and Alaska. | | 
heating, because it costs less 











Radiators 
to 













HOT Pats every other method 
to install, less to operate, less to keep in repair—and 
WATER "i less for fuel ; for keehing the house clean, free from 
dust and gas, and comfortable in every room—nothing 
rue? Stop to con- 


suit every 
room 


THE We employ the largest force of else can compare, Do such sweeping 


heating engineers in Ame: Each 1 
heating engineers in America, sider how much it would cost to buy a good, serviceable stove to warm 


ete | ANDREW: sob shay thems sndivi Ae mien thoroughly every room in, your house, as is done by hot water system 
par ag va aoa a + recy Besides, stoves and furnaces burn and rust out 
SYSTEM | (orahhtite requirements of 


and need frequent repairs while the hot water 
furniture and window and door openi 


No heating | THIS G4-PAGE | “iler'vaice hens not’ metiy, one or to 


firm doing a merely local business could afford the serv- He eee! 


ices of such a force of high-salaried experts. BOOK FREE ro.all ome Nes nireyen plensantit upsratuce 


The Andrews System is distinctive, embracing exclusive ' oecan Teen 
and patented features, including the Andrews Regurgita Hee Nee Re ticiee ee ea nS 
ting SatetyValve and group system of piping that produ a kacienila Guecantononahess 


ors and quicker circulatior 

lidat-inithe seater’ “hhte anaures tntense ds production, by which thousands of 

weather, aswell asipireat out at minimum cost by specially 
: ? ry and skilled workers, every mod- 


We manufacture our own boilers € a modern heating plant. 

FACTORY [\<,mansiseiure our ovn boilers ppoige canhare salen Neat EDlenLT oe 
TO full detailed bill of materials (sub- 
mitting them to the owner of the 


tomers who state that the fuel required for two Stoves 
USER house for his approval). All the pipe 
is d reamed in the 































































heats their whole house thoroughly, and with much 
factory a 


less trouble than one stove. One special advantage 
of st water heating plant: Finished (or old) houses 
shipped complete tied in bundles, boxed, ready to sc can be fitted without defacing the walls. 
t ther; with full instructions for erecting, so that 
man atail handy with tools can place it in position ; thu 


We always make special 
wre dovaWayl wits cently and wanelel sceeasdsry EXACT —fisnsand exact estimates 


methods of small tradesmen. The radiators (70 per ESTIMATES _ %03t {or each, individual 
job. Send usto-day the play 


cent. of the weight) are shipped from the nearest dist 
FREE of your house, or rough 


uting point. We pay the freight. Our method gives 
you the benefit of our large experience and accumulated sketch with measurements, 
information and we will submit an exact estimate of cost deliver: 
One customer writes to a friend: “Don't buy the ed to your eity, with an estimate of what you should 
smallest plant, don't get the largest; simply permit the alling the plant if you employ a mechanic 
an for that work. Special prices on es- 


company to supply you with what your situation or build- or % . > 
ing and area to be heated requires. ‘They know best; 2 timates submi at once, but the contract must be A View in the Assembling Room 
ys thereafter. Delivery may be later. 


We Used Over 6 Million ‘Pounds of ‘Ton and Steel in 1907 


THE MATERIAL Our special FelGe aclees Andrews Steel Boiler ; complete outfit of richly ornamented radiators; best steel or iron pipe; 


plates of approved patterns; expansion tank; Andrews Regurgitating Safety Valve, 
all the necessary gaskets, union elbows, joint cement, air valves, key, blow-off cock, tees, 45-degree and other elbows, nipples, plugs, fire cement, cold 
(or silver) bronze, and brush; also clinker hook, shaker and flue brush; in fact everything necessary to complete the plant without further expense 
THE ANDREWS W2X if 18 80 EFFECTIVE, Few realize how important it is that the boiler, to do its work economically, 

should be made of the very thinnest material to give requisite strength and durability, so that the fire may be brought 
STEEL BOILER close to the water and the transmission of heat rapid and free. There should be a large amount of heating surface ~ 

properly exposed to the fire to absorb the heat from products of combustion. The boiler should be so designed that 
every part can be reached and cleaned with ease, so that it will retain its original heat-absorbing power. Notice particularly the illustration of our 
Locomotive Boiler shown on this page. Note the thin sheets of water around the fire and the depth of the fire pot, the unusually large heating sur- 
face, and other points mentioned, We have many customers for whom we have replaced cast iron boilers who tell us they have saved 50 per cent. or more 
of their fuel bill, which in a short time was FOR 20 YEARS we 
enough to pay for the change. We have OUR have been engaged in 
also made great savings in replacing hot 


air furnaces and stoves. The Andrews | BOXED AND READY FOR | FACTORY siiciing 


Hoiler burns any fuel with great economy, in the heating lines. Our factory 
The Andrews locomotive steel boil REWS has unequalled facilities for the 
doubles the heating surface, tus giving | TAGGED — tig «= SHIPMENT | yenciscine ct ne Andsews soe 
same heat with one-third less fuel, All BOILER tem, Our boiler factory has a 
boilers are made from 60,000 pound ten- large equipment of special tovls, 
sile strength steel, the Same as steam such as punches, riveters, shears, 
power boilers, We also manufacture flangers, hoists and jigs designed 
steam heating boilers where special con- by our engineers for the exclusive 
ditions require steam heating. Our boil- manufacture of these boilers, 
ers have a rocking and dumping grate Sach department is in charge of 
which is easily operated and gives good skilled mechanic. In thus sys- 
results with different fuels. tematizing thework,the labor cost 

John F. ppleton writes of his is fullycut in half and we 
Ahdrews system: “It has worked are continually making 
hike a top and not much more fuel improvements over past 
than a good sized heater. It is the methods enabling us to 
heat for a house and requires no sell a better product for 
more fuel than a coal less money. 


stove.” aie 
















































































































a Booklet 


360 DAYS FREE TRIAL HEATER ONTATR: ERESSURE, 











PROPOSAL, Se WATER SUPPLY 
Spite GUARANTY BOND CONTROL os i 
P Ane Such confidence have we in the Andrews heating ‘The Andrews Self-Gove or Country Homes 
¥ system and our method of doing business that we ing Heater Thermostat con- 

Bono furnish with each a bond of full satisfaction, trols the fire, keeps the house 








at an even temperature (70 
degrees or any point de- 
sired) ; saves fuel by checking 
combustion the moment the 
desired temperature is 
ed, can be put on any 


This bond is legally binding upon us to repay to 
you the purchase price of the plant upon its re- 
turn, All you need say is that you are not 
satisfied and want your money back. No other 
heating concern in America has ever matched 
this offer, 




















heating’ plant without de- 
Runes Co. LARGE BUILDINGS facing the walls and room, 
ee We solicit complete contracts for heating large automatically operates from 











any room in the house. You 
fill up the fireand shake down the ashes 
morning and evening, the Andrews 


business, school, and residence buildings. We de- 
sign, manufacture and erect. We have a lai 
force of intelligent, reliable mechanics whom we OF exeniny, 
can send to all parts of the country to install Heater Control does the rest 
high pressure or vacuum steam heating, hot blast ventilating, large hot old separately for $20. 
water forced circulation heating plants, etc Send for booklet. 


SEND FOR OUR 64-PAGE BOOK “HOME HEATING” 


about hot water heating, valuable to every house owner, free for the names of two persuns likely to be interested. 
Send for large list of users, some of whom may be known to you 


ANDREWS EATING (O. Si Coats pig nna 
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Beautiful L . t 
Sher LAWN Wais Ss. 
FOR EARLY SPRING WEAR 
Here are two of the newest and most approved 
siyles in walstg brought out tila season. ‘They combine the 
highest grade of turin Sen us 
aire ween oe on will be 
whe fal ero ave | | 
Reel ie wind dee save not pertactl 
satisfied with it in every respect, conser aie 1 
greatest value ever offered, y can n it to us at once 
At our expense and your money will he refunded. Yourun no | | 
risk in ordering from BELLAS HESS & CO.,New York City | 
WRITE NOW. Our new Spring and Summer catalogue will 
be issued on March Lith, A copy will be sent free to an 






dress 
City's latest styles of wearin: 


THE NEW “PLAZA” WAIST. 


and beautiful model is 
tirely 


ntains New Yc 
apparel, beautifully illustrated 


pon application. This Catalogue 








‘This elaborate 






















xi No. 
21105 
eens oli $1.00 

yok. uated narrow pin 


gn, The daintily 





insertions of the front 
Three-quarter full 
puffed sleeves. Open 
back; the back also 
having 20 narrow pin 
s. Altogether 
one of the most 
beautiful and strik 































New 
“Forget-me-not” 
WAIST 


‘The material used 
in this waist i 
fine white sheer 
lawn. The fr: 
is formed by an 
exquisiteGre 











“Ienciennes lace in 
sertion ; below and 
this insertion 








design, Above the in- 
FP sertion the yoke ismodi- 
tied by clusters of 18 short 


narrow pin tucks, The 


es lace, 
a nty tucks. : 
je back of the waist has 16 narrow pin tucks; open back 
f New York's most beautiful advanced Spring 

s. Sizes 32 to 44 bust measure. Our special price, $1.00 


















; Write 

be HESS. ** 

Houses, “BROADWAY, PRINCE & CROSBY STS. Free 

Agents. NEW YORK CITY.NLY. — Caaloz 
obo e 


99 
—Roarege 


The New Material for Gowns 
We will send FREE 


you a sample 


It is gauzy, strong and durable and 
makes dainty, chic gowns for street or 
evening wear, according to the color and 
design selected. The price, ranging from 50 
cents to 75 cents per yard, is very moderate, 
considering the wearing qualities and style 
of this queenly fabric. 

For sale at all best retail houses. If not 
at your dealer’s write us, or clip out illustra- 
tion of tower and send it to us 
with name and address plainly 
written and FREE samples 
will be sent you. 

“HAI” is only one of the Sil- 
ver Tower Fabrics. Some 
) others are: 


Fluffy Rutiles Voile 
Mousselines 

Silver Silk 
Empress ‘Ta 
Plain Voiles 


(Copyrighted ) 














Motor Lines 
Linens 
and Cotton 





For the free sample piece address us, 


E. L. WALDO, 212 Church Street, New York City 


Style for the Baby 


Yes, style, comfort, quality, and prices that will 
Free catalogue No. 20 shows 
‘al conceptions in English Perambu 


lators, reclining, foldin; 
exquisite basket bodie 


1 collapsible 
etc., etc 


The Lamson Brothers Co., Est. 1885, Toledo, Ohio 


carts, 
Write us today, 











Good Manners and Good Form 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of 


interest to girls. 


The Bride’s Linen Supply 


Is_it expected that the parents of 
a bride-elect shall provide her with 
an outfit of household linen as well 
as her trousseau? If so, how many 
of cach kind would be required by 
persons in comfortable but modest 
circumstances ? Mary. 


It is by no means a universal 
custom for the bride’s parents to 
furnish the household linen, but 
many do so. The necessary’ pro- 
vision depends upon the size and 
‘ind of houschold of which the bride 
will be the mistress. The following 
list gives a reasonable supply for a 
young housekeeper: For each bed 
three pairs of sheets, linen or cotton, 
three pairs of pillow-cases and three 
bolste es, two  counterpanes. 
For each person a dozen toilet towels, six bath 
towels; six tablecloths and three dozen napkins; 
two tablecloths and a dozen napkins of better 
quality for festal occasions; for each servant six 
toilet towels; four kitchen tablecloths, six roller- 
towels, a dozen china and glass towels, table 
centrepieces, tray-cloths and doilies, according to 
taste and means. 
































Don't Divide Your Guests in Relays 

When giving a reception, where our rooms are 
small, might we invite some of the people from 
eight to nine and the others from nine until ten? 

(Mrs.) H. F.T. 

No, that would be entirely unconventional. All 
must be invited at the same time, but they will not 
arrive or depart at the same hours. If the rooms 
are too crowded the matter will soon settle itself 
because of the discomfort. In London such enter- 
tainments have been called ‘‘crushes,” but neither 
there nor in our own big cities has “‘society ” devised 
any help for the crowding. Sometimes the 
younger guests are asked to come late, if there is 
to be dancing, when the rooms shall have been 
cleared sufficiently to make it possible. 











The Mother as Chaperon at a School Dance 

Tam a High-School girl, and a boy invites me to 
a school dance to which I expected to go with my 
mother. Would it be permissible for me to sug- 
gest my mother’s accompanying us and should she 
go in the carriage with us? ALICIA. 

It would be entirely correct for you to do so, and 
your mother should not only go with you in the 
carriage but furnish the carriage herself, since 
your escort is so very youthful. 








Don’t Meet a Man on a Street Corner 
Is it proper for a girl to meet a young man at a 
public street corner? Amy. 
No, indeed. Passersby would be apt to mistake 
her for one of the unworthy of her sex. 


Calls of a New Acquaintance 
How soon after mecting a young man may a girl 
invite him to call? Apa. 
She should wait for a second meeting before she 
invites him to call upon her, watching, too, for 
some indication of such a desire or of interest on 
his part. 


Unwelcome Attentions 


How may [ avoid the attentions of a young man 
whom I dislike exceedingly? Our families are 
intimate and encourage friendly relations between 
us, which to me are obnoxious. CLaRIceE. 


I think that since you feel so strongly there is no 
reason why you not have a plain talk with 
the young man—if you can keep your temper— 
requesting him, courteously but firmly, to discon- 
tinue any personal attentions, though you wish to 
retain friendly relations for the sake of your families. 





The Engaged Girl's Gifts from Her Fiancé 
What presents may an engaged girl accept from 
her lover ? MABEL. 
Only such gifts as might be returned uninjured 
in case the engagement is broken—since such 
calamity sometimes befalls. 


Commenting on Your Hostess’s Belongings 


Is it good manners for a caller—not upon inti- 
mate footing with the hostess—to walk about the 
room looking at the pictures and other things, 
making comments, either complimentary or the 
reverse 2 (Mrs.) E. W. D. 

No, a caller should be found by the hostess 
awaiting her coming, seated, and not, apparently, 
trying to amuse herself as though bored or impa- 
tient at being kept waiting. After a time, how- 
no woman would be offended if a visitor said : 
“While waiting for you I could not resist looking 
at that beautiful ——” 


Taking Gifts to Birthday Parties 

Please tell me whether at birthday parties gifts 
are expected from the guests, and if they should 
be sent beforehand or carried to be presented in 
person. AMELIA. 


At children’s birthday parties it is usual for 
each little guest to carry some trifle and give it in 
person. For “grown-tips” it is entirely optional 
whether to send or carry a gift. One may also feel 
perfectly free to make no gilt if so disposed, though 
it is a friendly and graceful attention to send a few 
flowers, a bunch of violets, a new book or some 
such simple remembrance to the one in whose 
honor the invitation is given. 

It is not exactly good form to let one’s guests 
know that it is a birthday celebration until they 
arrive—lest the invitation seem to suggest that 














| gifts are in order. 


When Her Fiancé's Family Object 
1 am virtually engaged to a young man whose 


parents violently oppose our marriage. My pride 
is much hurt, of course. What should I do? 
BLANCHE. 


You can only wait. I should not advise you to 
ignore the opposition of the parents of your be- 
trothed, but defer your marriage for a while, 
meantime doing all you can to win them. 








A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


The Home Christening 


How should a home christening 
be conducted? Younc Motuer. 

The drawing-room is usually 
made pretty with flowers, and the 
mother or some member of the 
family welcomes the guests upon 
arrival. At the place set apart for 
the ceremony there should be a small 
table covered with a linen cloth, 
upon which should stand a silver or 
glass bowl, wreathed with white 
flowers, if one please. At the ap- 
pointed hour the clergyman stamds 


nurse, carrying the baby, with the 
parents and godparents, group them- 
selves before him, the baby in the 
centre. When the clergyman is to 
baptize the child the godmother 
takes it from the nurse and hands it to him, 
repeating very distinctly the name to be given. 
The godmother also receives the child from him. 
After the service a few minutes are allowed for 
every one to see and admire the baby, who is then 
sent to the nursery, and the guests are generally 
entertained with music. Beautiful and_famous 
lullabies are suitable to the occasion. Refresh- 
ments are served en buffet, as at a reception or 
informal ‘“‘tea,” the table decorated with lilies, 
daisies or other white flowers. 








The Bride in Traveling Dress 


e a bride who is to be married 
s to carry a bouquet or a prayer- 
Sopuik. 

It is unusual for a bride to carry a‘bouquet unless 
she is in full bridal dress. She wears a bunch of 
violets or other flowers, and may carry a prayer- 
book if she desires. It is an advantage to ease and 
grace to carry something. 











Invitations from One Who has Not Called 
Is it permis: 





ble to accept an invitation from one 
who has never called upon me? (Mrs.) A. L. 

Certainly you may do so. An invitation is an 
intimation of the desire for your acquaintance, and, 
therefore, always a compliment. 


A Man Never Takes a Lady’s Arm 


When and where is it proper for a young man to 
take a lady’s arm? Ruy. 

At no time and nowhere. He should offer his 
arm—if it is desired—to assist her through a 
crowd, in crossing a thronged street, or at any time 
when she might need the support. 


The Twentieth Wedding Anniversary 

Is the twentieth anniversary of a marriage called 
the ‘‘china” or the ‘‘linen” wedding? ANNABEL. 

First year, cotton; second year, paper; third 
year, leather; fifth year, wooden; seventh year, 
woolen; tenth year, tin; twelfth year, china; 
fifteenth year, crystal; twentieth year, linen; 
twenty-fifth year, silver; fiftieth year, golden; 
sixtieth year, diamond. ‘There are books that tell 
of ‘Ruby Anniversaries,” but the above list com- 
prises those that time and tradition have indorsed. 








Timing the Bridal Procession to the Music 


When the wedding march is played does the 
bridal party appear as soon as the music begins 
and wait at the altar until it is finished, or does the 
cortége wait so that the music shall cease only 
when it reaches it? ADELAIDE. 

It is usually timed so that the wedding march 


is concluded just as the bridal party reaches the 
altar. 





Adding the Name to the Greeting 


I have been taught from childhood to say, 
“‘Good-morning, Mrs. Jones,” ‘‘Good-evening, 
Mr. Smith.” A contemporary of yours states that 
to add the name thus is not good form. What do 
you think? GERALDINE. 


I do not agree with my contemporary. I think 
the addition of the name suggests a more distin- 
guished mark of courtesy. The French, conceded 
be the most polite people of the world, always 
Madame” or ‘‘ Monsieur” to such greetings. 
Such use of “Sir” or ‘‘Madam” is, with us, a 
form of bygone days, but the modern substitute is 
that which you quote as approved by those who 
brought you up. 


When the Children Quarrel 


Please tell me how to prevent quarreling between. 
children. DisTRACTED MOTHER. 

Let the penalty be instant separation, if you 
cannot readily learn which one is in fault. I have 
found it to work like a charm. 





Announcing an Engagement 


Would it be proper for me to announce my 
engagement when I am in deep mourning for my 
mother, who died a few months ago? SUSPENSE. 

Certainly. There is no reason why you should 
not do so. The manner of announcing an engage- 
ment usually followed in our best society is for the 
betrothed to write to their most intimate friends 
acquainting them with the happy news and 
authorizing them to pass it on. Festivities, accom- 
panying the announcement, would in your case be 
omitted—as they very often are in any circum- 
stances. 


Calls on a Mother and Baby 


Is it necessary to return all calls made upon a 
mother and her first child ? (Mrs.) P. L. F. 


She may send her cards by mail, to carry a few 
words of greeting and appreciation for the atten- 
tions of her friends, adding, ‘‘ Hoping to see you 
as soon as strength and opportunity will allow me 
to call in person.” 


The Conditions in Which a Girl May Whistle 
Is it really ill-mannered for a girl to whistle 
when she can whistle well, being able to produce 
really beautiful blending of sounds? W.M. 
There is no objection to her whistling anywhere. 
but in public places, where she would attract the 
attention of strangers. 


near the improvised font, and the | 
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Something Entirely New 


A Corset Without a Seam! 
M ADE of a single piece of fine mate- 
4 rial, so molded to shape, the fibre 
so set by an exclusive process of chemical 
shrinking, that it must re 5 Si 
style-lines until discarded 
new beauty of figure, and comfort 7vde- 
scribable. That describes the 












—the final attainment in corset-sty 
and comfort. Made in all the latest 
modes, and in shapes adapted to every 








figure. The fabrics used are be: 
grade imported Batistes and Coutils. 
$3, $3.50; also $5—ultra quality, 


“Walohn’’ boned. At the best shops. 


“Important Corset Points" —how to select, 
Sit, and care for a corset—in handsomely 
illustrated brochure form —mailed free. 


Writefor it. xadress Dept. A 
THE MONA MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 














THE 


The Coward Good Sense Shoe supports 
the arch, strengthens the ankle, and prevents 
the toes from crowding each other. It fits com- 
fortably over e art, and keeps the child's 
foot healthy, agile and shapely. 


For Men, Women and Children 
JAMES S. COWARD, 
268-274 Greenwich St., near Warren St., N.Y. City 
Send for Catalogue. Mail Orders Filled 
Sold nowhere else 


PEQUOT 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Office 


Sheets 


vgq ad 
Pillow Cases 
Look for All widens and 
Trade Mark 


Always 
the Shield 


Manufactured by the 


NAUMKEAG 
Steam Cotton Company 


Incorporated 1839 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
HIS cotton has a great reputation for 
STRENGTH and DURABILITY and 
can be obtained either made up in Sheets 
and Pillow Cases or by the yard. 
ONCE USED—ALWAYS USED. Ask your dealer for them. 
PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY 
Boston and New York 


LADY)AGENTS 


Our \Swiss_ Embroidered. 8] Patterns sell at sight. 
Liberal money easily made. IW/rite to-day for particulars. 


U. 8. EMBROIDERY MFG. CO., 96 E. Broadway, New York 





SHERWIN- WILLIAMS PAINTS €VARNISHES 
ein mareche 70)", THE HOME 3 eee 


painting or varnishing the right treatment for its purpose. 

—whether the house itself, the interior wood- We have issued a little booklet on our household paints 
work, the walls, the floors, or any articles of and varnishes alone, which the housewife will find valuable, 
hGusehold. wuse-othere., seas “Sherine Williams whether she wishes to touch up a floor or chair or arrange 

5 i * - = with a painter for painting on a large scale inside or outside. 
product so made as to give the surface treated The booklet is called “Paints and Varnishes for the Home” 
lasting beauty and protection. It isn’t necessary for and is sent free on request. 

a . 3 5 

eh nega to ee ae ee isa Sherwin Tue SHERWIN-WiLLiAMs Co. 

ams paint or varnish for bridges, engines, LARGEST (BECAUSE BEST) PAINT & VARNISH MAKERS IN THE WORLD 











railway coaches, yachts, etc., each exactly meeting a Factories: Cleveland, Chicago, Newark, Montreal, London, Eng. 
ue a Sales Offices and Warehouses in 23 Principal Cities 
specific need. She need but remember that there is Address all inquiries lo 617 Canal Rood, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
: aia ae : ' VER ae In Canada to 639 Centre St., Montreal 
a Sherwin-Willianis paint or varnish for every surface (nis ASOT WOE ie GEG. 
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HE HEALTH of yourself and family is in This is why The Monroe is installed in the best 


langer if you use most other refrigerators flats and apartments, and why The Monroe is 





than The Monroe. found today in a large majority of the very best 

os The Monroe is the only solid porcelain refrig- homes i in the United States. 
f P erator. Most other refrigerators have cracks and And it's why you should have The Monroe in 
or a fFrice ebtnars which cannotbe cleaned: your home—for the sake of knowing your food 


The Monroe can be sterilized and rendered is clean, and to protect the family's health at the 
germlessly clean in every part in an instant by simply same time. Read our liberal offer : 
wiping it out with a cloth wrung from hot water. 
This is not true of most refrigerators—no matter }{ 
what is claimed by the makers. 


whats claimed by the makers, RG = ° 
See Hse Weeder iouesoiee Ghe Monroe , 
i 


Say — Quote me 
Hickory Vehi 
todo. I wi 
1908 Split H 
a isp 

1 


prices on your Split 
all you need 
free my big 


Book. 
1 












| Is So Nice to Use. a 


That you will notice on the first trial. | 


You will like the pleasant flavor, the feel- | 
ing of freshness left in the mouth, and of 
soon prove how splendidly, how easily, 



















es from my 
ive you from 30% t 
on High-Grade Split Hickory | Br 


I Sell Direct to You On 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


anteed for two years, 
R or 


Is Sent to You, Anywhere, on 


60 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Lowest Factory Prices. We Pay the Freight. 











course the condition of your teeth will | 
and how thoroughly it cleans. | 


In tins, 1Sc., 






and 45c.__ Glass jar with 































This is my 1908 
. Has more 
bout on the 1 


Write today for The Monroe Catalog. Pick out the 
size and style refrigerator you wish to try, convince 
us in your own way that you are entitled to our trust 
and confidence, and we'll send you a refrigerator at 
once, all freight prepaid. Use it in your own home 
60 days and prove to yourself that The Monroe is all 
we claim. Then decide whether you wish to keep it. 
Remember,all risk and expense are ours. Write today. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., Station 0, Cincinnati, Ohio 


WINSLOW’ 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Our new illustrated catalogues are free. 
Write for a copy. Please state whether you 
are interested in Ice or Roller Skates. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
84-86 Chambers Street, New York 8 Long Lane, E. C., London. 





| ParksTifordU, A. Agts., 917 Broadw: 
Makers: F. C. CALVERT & Co., Manch: 


En 
Canadian Depot, 349 Dorchester St. West, Montreal. 





Address me person 


HC: Phelps;. 


Pres. The Ohio 
Carriage Mfg. 
Company, 
Station 276, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


















FOR MATERIAL 


A rich, beautiful 


i HYGIENIC 


WALL FINISH 


for everybody 
VERY EASILY APPLIED 


Send for elaborate color schemes and suggestions 

FREE. How to make every room beautiful. 
Be sure and send CHICAGO 

name of your dealer, Dept. 8. 


en 


TNE 


BATHASWEETS| (nt 


BATH POWDER 3 RICE POWDER 

A Perfumed Luxury for the Bath. Best Toilet Powder. Antiseptically 

Softens Hard Water. Better pure. Relieves wind-chap and 
than Perfume. 25 baths, ~~ chafing. Best for 


25 cents. AT ALL STORES baby. a" “BSc 
ae MAILED BY US. =SA CAN 


BATCHELLER IMPORTING CO. NEW YORK. 








loses all its disagree- 
able features, is easily, 
quickly and perfectly 
cleansed, and the 
hands never touch the 
soiled water, when 
done in 





















































from hot or cold 
ly into bowl. 
setting up, wash 
few minutes. 


cet, 
ing done 
and taking 




















down done 


Money Returned If Washer Is Not Satisfactory 








plated brass. " Simp! 
to get out of or 
Send for Free 
washer, with pictures ext 
Usefulness in every home where there is a baby 


INTERNATIONAL SANITARY MFG. CO. 
Box 499 B, Port Chester, N.Y. 


LAME PEOPLE 
All persons afflicted with a shortened 
or weak limb should write at once for Jp 
our booklet ‘"B."" The Pittsburg 


Orthopedic Company, the 
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Ps, than worth- 
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for it.” Del 











ing. Sold everywh 
Get Mennen’s (the ori 
Try Mennen’s (Bor 


GERHARD MENN 















BEFORE largest manufacturer of deformity | AFTER 
appliances in the world, 9 Federal Street, Allegheny, Pa. 
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/ No matter how good \ 

a baby food is, there is 

trouble if you must add milk. 

Cows’ milk, you know, is hard for 

baby to digest. To make it digest- 

ible, it must first undergo a scientific 
treatment. 


The milk in NESTLE’S FOOD is so 
treated that it digests as easily as 
mother’s- milk. 

‘You merely add water and boil. 

We have a new book on Infant 
Hygiene, which we will send with. 
trial package (enough for twelve feed- 
ings) free on request. Send for them 
to-day. ; 


HENRI NESTLE, 
TT WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


work for the mother 
Make baby more comfortable, 

Button neatly over regular diaper.— No 
pins re é 

White, light, adjustable, soft and dainty. 
ly cleansed. 

Will not irritate or sweat. Better 
than any other garment of the kind. 
—500 a pair. Made from 


“Stork” Sheeting 


A rubberless, waterproof fabric, light 
en 

or baby’s crib, 

and a// h 
Aseptic ienic. 

the yard $1.00 and $1.50, 
“Stork” Catchall Bibs, 50c. 
“Stork” Plain Bibs, 25c, 
“Stork” Diaper Bags (black 


and white check), 50¢, 


he United 
ur dealer hasn't 
send tous. 


—for your dealer's name 
Sponge F 
useful sample —also 


descriptive booklet. 
THE STORK COMPANY, 
Dept. 1-M, Boston, Mass. 


(Also Mfrs. of 
Absorbent L 








of great 
interest to 


in the home, on the 
drapes evenly in front 
draw-strings — no. lacing 
an be worn the year round. 
and at prices lower than yout 
have them made at home, 
Send for our Fine Tlustrated Book — 
FREE orm Maternity skirt’ It's 1 
woman writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their 
styles, material and cost, 


street and in sc 
and back —no bulkiness 
—no ripping or basting. 
Made in several styles, 
can buy the mate 


Gives opinions of 
10 Days Free Trial, 
ler has not yet been 

make your 


rer. When you get it, wear it ten 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 

send’ it back and we will cheerfully refund every 

cent paid. Other Skirts—1i not 

maternity skirt, remember our f 

dress and walking skirts will positiv 

you—same guarantee — Illustrated boc 

Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 











Wat Young Mothers Ask Me 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers about their children. 
When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope must be inclosed. 


An Inexpensive Bathtub 
Tam preparing for my first 
baby, but iford only the 
bare nec ies. “Phe rubber 
bathtub you mention is much 
too expensive for me; what 
can I use in its place?’ Also, 
how can I make a cheap 
sereen ? Mrs. T. L. 
Buy a tin tub for twenty-five 
na large dishpan, 
ace iton a table or chair 
when you give the baby his 
bath. Use a large square of 
old flannel or a small blanket in the tub when you 
bathe the baby, to prevent the tender flesh from 
coming in contact with the hard, cold tin. For the 
screen buy a cheap wooden clotheshorse and some 
unbleached muslin or Turkey-red; cut lengths 
of this to fit the clotheshorse, hem at top and bot- 
tom, run tape through the hems, and then tack in 
place or else put screw-eyes into the clotheshorse 
muslin on to these. This can easily be 
nd if not on duty as a screen may be used 
or its original purpose of drying clothes, as 
e but a moment to untie the muslin. 















































Olive Oil for Constipation 

I am using olive oil for my baby who is a little 
constipated, but I am not sure of the best time to 
give it. Should it be given before, after or between 
meals ? Mrs. R. H. Y. 

The best time to give the oil is about one hour 
before the first bottle in the morning. If it is 
sary to give it more than once a day make the 
come between meals. 











Antitoxin in Diphtheria Cases 

What is your opinion of antitoxin for diph- 
theria? We have had several cases of this disease 
in our neighborhood, and if my own children should 
contract it I do not know whether it would be best to 
allow them to have antitoxin or not. WorRIED. 


By all means let them have the benetit of anti- 
toxin if they should take the disease. Nearly all 
the best physicians who treat children are ‘firm 
advocates of this treatment, and there is no doubt 
that it has saved many lives which would have 
been lost without its use. To have the best results 
it should be given very early in the disease and in 
| full doses. Simply as a precaution I should advise 
you to look down your children’s throats every day 
or two while the epidemic lasts; you will then be 
sure to detect the first trace of any trouble and may 
save a great deal of valuable time in the treatment 
of the disease. 


Modifying Milk 


What do you consider the simplest method of 
modifying milk for a baby? I have heard of 
several ways, but they all seem so complicated 1 am 
almost afraid to attempt them. 
| A Farturct READER. 


Tam mailing you my set of formulas for modi- 
fied milk; they are very easy and simple. Another 
very easy way is to purchase one of the glass gradu- 
ates now made especially for this purpose. ‘These 
graduates have marked on them various formulas, 
and the directions are so clear and simple that even 
the most inexperienced mother can have no diffi- 
culty in the preparation of the food. 


What About a “ Baby-Walker"? 


What do you think of a “baby-walker”? My 
baby, one year old, is a very heavy child, and so far 
has made no attempts to stand on her feet. 

Mrs. L. P. 

If properly used a “ baby-walker” is a very good 
thing. Buy one of the kind that has an adjustable 
seat, and be very careful not to allow the baby to 
remain in it long enough to become tired. Ten 
minutes is enough at first, and the time may be 
gradually lengthened to half an hour. 












































| Grapes are Not Proper Food 


My little girl twenty-one months old is very fond 
of grapes. Of course we take the seeds out before 
giving them to her. She has recently had some 
sores in her mouth like canker spots, and I have 
been wondering if the grapes she eats so freely 
could have anything to do with this condition. 
What do you think? Mrs. Joun K. 

It is very likely that the grapes caused your 
baby’s sore’ mouth. They are difficult to digest 
and not proper food for a’child of her age. Give 
her oranges and scraped or cooked apples. 


As to Baby’s Bathing 


I should like to have your opinion on a few points 
in regard to my four-months-old baby: 

1. How soon after a tub-bath may he be taken 
out for an airing? 

2. What should be the temperature of the room 
in which the bath is given ? 

3. Would you advise w: 
out? 

4. How much water shall I give him in twenty- 
four hours? How shall | give it and at what 
temperature 

5. Is there any preventive of the dandruff-like 
substance often seen on a baby’s head? 

6. How long should the practice of washing his 
eyes and mouth with boric-acid solution be con- 
tinued ? A. L. P. 


1. From half an hour to an hour. 

2. 70 or 72 degrees Fahrenheit. 

3- Not if it can be avoided, but if you cannot 
plan otherwise you might wake him long enough to 
dress him, then let him finish his nap in his car- 
riage, the motion of which, and the fresh air, will 
probably make him sleepy so that he will be glad to 
finish his nap outdoors. 

4. A four-months-old baby should have three or 
four ounces of water in twenty-four hours. It may 
be given an ounce at a time by means of a nursing- 
bottle, and at a temperature of 98 or 100 degrees 
Pahrenhent In very hot weather it may be given 
cool. 

5. Ruba little olive oil thoroughly into the scalp 
either at night or after the morning bath. 

6. Usually for one year, then plain boiled water 
may be substituted. 








king him to take him 








Earache While Teething 

My nine -months-old boy has 
for the past few weeks rubbed. 
and pulled at his ears. He has 
done this so vigorously that on 
one side he has broken the 
skin. He also frets a good deal 
more than used to be his habit. 
Do you suppose anything is 
wrong with him ? 

Mrs. D.W. D. 

Your baby probably has 
some pain in his ears. “Chil- 
dren while teething often suffer 
considerably without any one's suspecting that 
earache may be the cause of all the trouble. The 
next time you see the baby acting in this manner 
try putting a hot flannel over his cars or getting 
him to lie on a hot-water bottle. If this does not 
quiet him it would be wise to have a doctor ex- 
amine his ears. 


The Small Girl's Supper 


T know almost nothing about children and am 
obliged to take care of my little niece for a time; 
will you help me a little?” She is a delicate child, 
three years and a half old. What shall I give her 
for supper? When she has a cereal with cream 
for breakfast is it all right to give her an orange 
also? She is a very restless sleeper, and after she 
has been asleep for a time she does not seem to 
breathe through her nose; what is the cause of 
this ? 

When her bowels do not move by evening is it 
best to give a laxative or wait until morning ? 

AN AUNTIE. 

Give the child a glass of milk and milk toast or 
bread and milk for her supper, which should always 
be a light and easily-digested meal. Give the 
orange an hour or half an hour before she has her 
regular breakfast. The diet list | am mailing you 
will help you to plan her meals. If the child does 
not breathe through her nose and is a restless 
sleeper she probably has adenoi h ought to 
be removed by a good doctor as soon as possible. | 

Tt is not wise to put a child to bed without having 
her bowels move at least once during the da If 
you were to give a laxative at night it might wake 
the child during the night; so it would be better to 
give cither a suppository or an enema before the 
child goes to bed—this will work quickly. If the 
little girl is habitually constipated, however, many 
changes can be made in her diet which will help 
her, and if you need help in this line I shall be glad 
to send you a list of laxative foods. 


Too Windy to Take the Baby Out 


My  six-months-old baby seems to take cold 
easily when he goes out on a windy day. In our 
até we have a great deal of windy weather, 
especially during March. What do you advise 

about taking him out on such days ? 
A Younc MotHer. 


March is one of the worst months in the entire 
year for babies, for not only is the wind likely to be 
cold and cutting, but it, moreover, carries street 
filth and germs of all kinds, which may cause nose, 
throat_and car troubles as well as common colds. 
Therefore on very windy days it would be best to | 
let the baby take his airing in the nursery. Dress 
him as for the street, open the windows from the 
top, and if much dust comes in tack some coarse 
muslin on a window screen and put this in the 
window. In a room protected in this way a baby+ 
could be aired for two or three hours at a time. 




































































Outing Flannel Nightgowns 


Will not Canton flannel or outing flannel do as 
well for nightgowns as the regular flannel which 
you recommend for a baby? I do not feel able to | 
buy real flannel. Mrs. H. K.L. | 


Outing flannel may be used if you cannot afford 
regular flannel. [ usually advise flannel because it 
contains wool, and therefore it is warmer for the use 
of a young baby. If the flannel nightdresses are 
properly washed they will last a long time. 


The Bottle Habit Too Long Continued 


My little daughter will be two years old this 
month and will take nothing but the prepared food, 
which she has always been given by the bottle 
During the twenty-four hours she consumes 
forty-cight ounces of this food, eighteen of which 
are taken at night. I have tried to give her many 
other kinds of food, such as cereals, eggs and 
fruits, but she absolutely refuses to take any of 
them. What shall I do with her? 1am afraid she 
will starve if I take her bottle away, and still 1 feel 
sure she is too old to be fed this way. 

A TROUBLED MoTHER. 

You are doing your child a great injury by 
allowing her to take a bottle exclusively. The only 
way you can break her of the “‘bottle habit” is to 
take it away altogether. At regular mealtimes 
offer the food which is advised in the dict list I 
send you. If she refuses to eat wait_until the next 
regular mealtime, then try again. Do not let her 
have a bottle or anything else between these regular 
meals. She will not starve, but will soon be so 
hungry that she will be glad to take what you offer 
her. Her supper should come at half-past five or 
six, then she should have nothing until her break- 
fast in the morning. If you do not insist upon the 
child’s taking proper food now her bones, muscles, 
etc., will not develop properly, and you will have a 
chronic invalid on your hands a little later. 


Roller Skates for Little Girls 

My little girl, nine years old, is very anxious to 
have a pair of roller tes. she has always 
been too fond of reading and staying in the house I 
think the outdoor exercise which the skates will 
necessitate may be good for her, but Iam not sure 
whether this sort of exercise is good for little girls. 
Do you think it would be wise to let her have the 
skates ? Mrs. L. 















































Yes, I should advise you to allow the child to | 
have the skates. Restrict her to half an hour’s use | 
of them at first, then, as she becomes accustomed | 
to this form of exercise, lengthen the time to one 
hour; but make her promise to stop and rest 
whenever she is tired. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March.1908 
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Corset Waists 


This garment 
perfect fitting 


combines a 
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f j Price $1.00 
SEY) OONLY ONE 
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Tl 
“ce H & W ” 
Soft and pliable, wi 
ings on each side wh 
can be adjusted to the com 
fort of the steels 
removable, 
the 
proper 
phy 
It is 
mother, 


Price $1.50 


At Corset Dept. All Stores 


Or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


THE H & W CO. 
NEWARK, N. J. 


30 BABY DRESS PATTERNS 


and a $5.00 UNIVERSAL, 95, 
DRESS CUTTING CHART for &20C 


I will send you one Universal Dress and 

Cloak Cutting Chart (with which you cn yar- 

ments without patterns)andaset 

of either 30 Iony or 10 short clothes 

baby patterns with directions for 

25c—oF T will send you the two sets 

of baby clothes patterns for, 25c 

“ Nurses’ Hints to Mothers" and 

“True Motherhood” together with 

illustrating articles and clothes for baby, with prices 

futely free. remarkable Value for 25c. 

va guestinn if you are not satisfied. 
Answer this advertisement to-d 

receive coupon valued at 25¢ In xoods, free. Write to-day 


MRS, ©. FE, ATSMA, Newark, N. J. 


Fathers—Mothers—Read This Xo". j 
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baby of weak back or crooked legs, with the 


Glascock Baby Walker 


The Baby’s Gymnasium 
Ttexercises and slevelops the limbs with 
perfect support at the most critical time 
ofa child's physical development. Keeps 
baby out of draughts, dirt and iischiet 
Cannot upset. Relieves the mother 
of care and anxiety says by 
cushioned. springs. izes 
for cripples. All are low in price. 
Accept no substitute, Send tor illus. 
trated catalog and we will also send 
you free hooklet,**The 20th C 

valuable to mother 
Paper Dolls Free. Send 4c in stamps to postaxe, etc., 
for a set of our new paper dolls, the child's delig! 


GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 315 Factory Street, Muncie, Ind. 


Dainty Baby Clothes 


Send for my beautiful NEW Spring Catalog 
which illustrates the finest and most complete 
line of infant goods mad cluding handmade 
dresses, sk: bibs, satin and French Pique 
Of the most exclusive designs, 
of 35 long or 25 short patterns with 
ns for making, materials to use, et 
Both sengunder plain cover. Iwill se 
AvPictire of Mother and Baby fr 
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slippers, etc., 
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) MRS. ELLA, JAMES, 74(Weiting St., Syracuse, N.Y. 






Old Woodwork 
that has become bare and unsightly can 
be re-finished to look as good as new and 


may be made impervious to hot water 
and soap by a few coats of 


OPAL-GLOSS 


(Can and brush 25 cents) 


comes i 








ull colors and 
rd, is not 








Ask any paint 
hasn't it or will n 
direct for any 


AL-GLOSS. If he 
er for you, send 25 cents 
1 FREE varnish brush 








Write for our interesting book on wood-finishing and 
a sample color card of OPAL-GLOSS. 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY 













Healthy—and 
Straight as an Arrow 


Anything the matter with this baby 
form? Spine, Legs, Hips, Arms, Neck 
correctly developed, head 
erect. This is a photo- 
graph from life al, 

live baby, 2% y 
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Jing. physicians 
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right form to support the back of the c 
Children like the Oriole because it's 
fortable. Mothers enjoy the Oriole 
int to push or draw. 
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nds, without removing chil 
or free illustrated Booklet 
telling how to obtain Oriole Go: 
Baskec on approval. 


THE WITHROW MFG. CO 
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chasing 
power of the 
largest buyers of 
leather in the world is 
behind every pair of American 
Lady Shoes as a guarantee of its wearing qualities. 
Two other essentials of a really good shoe—style and 
fit—are as certain to be found in an American Lady 
Shoe as is good leather. Fj 


















The American Lady Blucher shown here, No. 6160, is a patent 
It is made on the popular 
Redfern last and is a very dressy shoe tor both indoors and out. 












American Lady Shoes. Write for free copy. 








Hamilton, Brown Shoe Company 
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Buy Direct From Our F. a 


saving all expenses and profits of the dealer. 


have been sold direct from our factory to the user 
for 35 years. We are 







selling to the consumer exclusively. We ship for 
examination and approval, guaranteeing safe de- 
. No cost to you if not sat 
lity and p 

S styles of Harnes: 
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complete, 
$103. 
AS 
good as 
sells for 
$40 more. 






















No. 655. Two-in-one 
with bike gear, 


Price com- 
plete, $75. 
As good as 
sells for 


Easy Paint 
Test Which a Woman Can Make 


The woman of the household is admittedly the best 
authority on house decoration, 
scheme both for the exterior and interior. 


ctory 


Elkhart Buggies and Harness 
She chooses the color 
The Largest Manufacturers in the World 

To complete her mastery of the situation she ought to be informed on 
the wearing qualities of paint—how to si 
spotted or streaked, paint which will retain its color, and paint which will wear 
smooth inste 5 





cure paint which will not become 











n I know?” sh 
The best paint is made of Pure White Lead and I 
ingredients should be bought separately and mixed fresh for each job by a 
good painter. 
The test must be made before the White Lead, linseed oil and -coloring 
d together. Subject a bit of the White Lead to intense heat 
by means of the blow-pipe. If the White Lead is pure, the heat will transform it 
If adulterated, no metal will appear, 
ight the adulteration. 
prevent the White Lead from returning to metallic lead. 
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t the paint before using it. 
seed Oil, and these 











matter have been mi 


into metallic lead. 


no matter how The impurities 


























A Kalamazoo 


Direct to You" 


TRADE (MARK REGISTERED 








More than 100,000 satisfied customers 
have each saved from $5 to $40 by buy- 
ing a Kalamazoo stove or range on 


360 Days Approval 


direct from our factory at actual 
factory prices. No stove has a 
higher reputation or gives 
greater satisfaction. We pay 
freight. You save dealers 
profits. Send for Catalog No. 306. 
Kalamazoo Stove Co., 
Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Our oven thermometer makes 
baking easy. 




















Test Equipment Free 

A blow-pipe and directions for 
king this test, together with full 
planation why this is the 


FULL WEIGHT KEGS 
The Dutch Boy Painter on 
keg guarantees not only 
purity, but full weight of 
White Lead. Our packages 
are not weighed with the 
contents; each keg contains 
the amount of White Lead 
designated on the outside. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 





















Ask for “Test Equipment S. 







Philadelphia (Joh 





The very reasons why a 
new covering is necessary 
for your walls this spring 
are the reasons why this time you should 
use SANITAS instead of wall paper. 


The wall paper has faded—near the 
windows, around the pictures. SANITAS 


cannot fade even in direct sunlight. 





The wall paper has become dingy and 
soiled. SANITAS is as fresh at the end 
of the year as when put on—all dust and 
soiled spots can be wiped away (daily, if 
you wish) with a damp cloth. It is printed 
on strong muslin with dull or glazed sur- 
face—cannot crack or tear. Costs no 
more than good cartridge paper. 

Write to our special Department of Home 
Decoration for free suggestive sketches 
of artistic interiors, together with samples 


showing the beautiful new patterns. 
Tell us which room you wish to decorate. 


Write NOW. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH CO. 
318 Broadway, NewYork City 

















One package will equal several bottles 
or cans of so-called liquid polish. On 
the heated parts of the stove you will 
find the brilliant lustre of RISING 
SUN will outlast several applications 
of liquids or any other polish. 







There you have it— 


A Stove Shine Which 
Outlasts All Others 


under heat and a large package which costs 
you no more than the inferior, streaky 
polishes, which burn off almost as soon as 
you apply them. You must use it if you 
want the right thing. 


MORSE BROS., Prop’s., Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 


299 PLANS 


in Silver and 
14c for Postage 


ition of “Modern Homes,” contain- 
mS of practic 
ts built in 
















































use with price of plan 

DAVERMAN’S BUNGALOWS~— A new book 
of 68 designs of summer cottages, bungalows and low-cost 
houses from $300 to $9000, sent for 25¢ and Se postage. 




























to building 
Subscription 











in ever offered. 
Micewsral bookion the matet 
today d fo . the edition lasts. 
ri 138 Porter Block, 
J.H.Daverman & Son, Architects, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Established 1882 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Woéd Rollers Tin Rollers 
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a ke them wrinkle, 
out of shape. As a protection and 
have a pair of Miller Shoe Trees for each 
f shoes you own, Put the trees in at ni 
1 sunrise your shoes will 
nd dry Out without the slightest 
wrink and will look as well as they 
did when the: ut of the stor ° 
_Make a habit of this and your shoe 
sightly, comfortable and. stylish, 
so much longer that 
trees —and you will 
as long as vou live, 
Look for our trade-mark, 
ire genuine. 
iller Shoe Trees are sold by de 
Ii vou cannot find them at your deale write us for 
our handsome booklet on Shoes and Their Care, 
which tells how to order by mail. 


O. A. Miller Treeing Machine Co. 


130 Cherry Street, Brockton, Mass. 

















will always be 
hey will wear 
ch pair will pay for its own 
have the trees for future use 
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Every home needs 


one of each of the 


‘looth and ‘Loilet 
Preparations. 


They are superior in 
quality and most 
efficient in use. 


The Full SANITOL 
Line at All 
Druggists. 
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//; UY, 
Ivs easy. Achild G 
canlearn by reading the Uy 4 
Columbia Book of Varns, @ 
Itgives thorough instruce @ 
tion ina few pages; shows 
the importance of using SZ 
° Sa 
Columbia Yarns 2 
@ to get that desirable softness, fluffin nd 
permanence of color in the finished = 
2 This book is easily worth $1.00. You can get it a = 
S_Your dealer's or by mail for 25c; contains 200 pages; Ss 
FH, 176 illustrations of knitted garments; pictures of > 
gZ old and new stitches, and reconstructions 
that anyhody can inderstand S$ 
Look for Columbia tra 


on label around every sk 
Columbia Yarns. 


Columbia Yarns 


Philadelphia WW 
eranararasis™™ 














Pretty Girl 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be 
names und addresses. 


Planning Work at Night 
AuGusra. It is a very bad 
habit to plan your next da 
work at night. ‘Look up a sketch 
of Louisa Alcott’s life and it will 
help you to sce the force of this 
advice. It is said that she often 
planned her work in bed, after- 
















were copying. 
for fourtcen hours daily, scarcely 
stopping to eat or sle If she 
had a book on hand she would 
keep this pace up for weeks at 
a stretch. Her biographer say 
that, in spite of vacations and 
trips abroad, her health finally 
i in, although her 
stitution was naturally vigor- 
ous. ‘Insomnia, indigestion, 
nervous debility, much suffering, a private sani- 
tarium, seclusion, temporary improvement, a grave 
brain trouble, unconsciousness—then the quiet end, 
March 6, 1888.” 
The Emotional Girl 

Jean. As you are a business girl avoid an 
excess of emotion in working-hours. Confine your- 
self to the tasks assigned to you and there will not 
be much spare time to fritter away on hysterical 
flights. 


























Raw Eaes for Falling Hair 


ANNETTE. Certainly; but eggs inside, not out- 
side. The dependence of the hair upon the condi- 
tion of the health has been described too often to 
repeat. Because raw eggs are nutritious and, as a 
rule, easily digested and assimilated, they are often 
of benetit to a girl who is run down, Eating sev- 
eral raw eggs every day tegether with suitable local 
treatment is frequently followed by a decided 
improvement in the appearance of the hair. 








How Napoleon Induced Sleep 

s NA. ‘Different matters are arranged in my 
head,” said Napoleon, “as in drawers. L open 
one drawer and close another, as I wis! I have 
never been kept by an involuntary pre- 
occupation of the mind. If I desire repose I shut 
up all the drawers and sleep. I have always slept 
when I wanted rest, and almost at will.” 












An Old Recipe for Tan and Freckles 

WESTERN GirL. An old recipe for tan and 
freckles is made up of one gallon of white soap- 
suds, half a pint of alcohol and an cighth of a 
pound of rosemary. This is mopped on the skin 
with a bit of old linen or absorbent cotton. Before 
being used this should be kept closely covered 
over night. 





Causes of Colds 


City Girt. Much of the modern heating 
apparatus is responsible for the condition called 
“a cold.” A_steam-heated radiator works best 
without ventilation. The furnace, the  old- 
fashioned stove and the open fireplace all require 
ventilation. Then, too, much of our modern heat- 
ing apparatus dries the air, consequently a higher 
temperature is demanded. In the kitchen, where 
water is boiling on the stove, one feels warmer in 
a far lower temperature than in a room in which 
the air is warmer but dry. People who breathe 
abnormally warm, dry air are made susceptible 
to colds. Another thing worth remembering is 
that cold air has more oxygen than the same 
amount of warm air. 








Fish Excellent Food tn Season 

Axperta. A skin specialist of thirty years’ 
experience says that he has never known of fresh 
sh causing or aggravating a skin disease. It is a 
beneficial change from the ordinary meat régime. 
So, as shad is nowin season, substitute it for the 
roast beef of winter. Even people with skin trouble 
can sometimes eat lobster ad libitum. 


For Weak Ankles 

N. y. Practice walking on the balls of the 
feet on a straight line with the feet pointed directly 
in front of you. ‘This will strengthen your ankles 
and will hclp you to cultivate a graceful, springy 
carriage. 








Good Health Defies Germs. 

Satire. You need have practically little fear of 
germs if you will only keep yourself in_ prime 
physical condition. H-you make your resistance 
strong enough by means of hygienic living your 
body will play the réle of a fort which is almost 
impregnable to the invading enemy. If you will 
study your own needs you will soon be able to 
strengthen the weak places by careful living. 




















To “Purify the Blood" 

Marr. Do not use the so-called‘ blood- 
purifiers.” You cannot purify blocd by pouring 
drugs into it. Keep far from such harmful things 
as indigestible food, impure water and close air. 
Purifying the blood largely consists of correcting 
disturbances of digestion. 


Importance of Clean Finger-Nails 


Erna: Yes, by all means get up a course of lec- 
tures on hygiene, including bathing, eating, drink- 
ing, clothing, and the care of the finger-nails. The 
Japanese medical officers consider this of such 
importance that they lecture on it to the soldiers. 
You will gain much knowledge about the preserva- 
tion of your health by reading abeut hygiene as 

acticed in Japan. “A writer in describing her 
it to a hospital in that country says that every 
time either ake or the accompanying physician 
touched a patient, the nurses offered water, soap, 
a disinfectant and a towel in order that the hands 
might be thoroughly cleansed before another ward 
was visited. 








Garden Work for Circulation 

VircIniA. If you covet red cheeks then set to 
work at a flower garden. It is not too early now at 
least to plan it out, and that alone will take you 
into the open air. But when you begin really to 
dig you will not need to ask how to get color in 
your cheeks. 


A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclo: 





Questions 





r Walker, but inquirers must give their 
1 stamped addressed envelope. 


swered by Doc 








Flatfoot and its Treatment 


This trouble is often 
for neuralgia or rheuma- 
tism. It is a very common de- 
formity and_ gives rise to. much 
pain and. disability. It is very 
ikely to occur in the early ‘teen: 
Itmay be caused by injury, bad! 
fitting shoes and continuous 
standing. ‘Toving out is believed 
to favor its production. Adhe: 

dlaster strapping is of great benefit. 
Faulty footwear should be cor- 
rected and attention should be paid 
to gencral hygienic measures. 





























The Cause of Falling Hair 

A noted skin spe- 
¢ theories are tempered 
by years of experience say: 
“Dandruff is now generally recognized as a fre- 
quent cause of falling hair and subsequent bald- 
ness. The tendency to drutt depends 
largely upon the habits and physical condition of 
the patient, and is alway yeravated by an 
unhygienic mode of life. Overwork, worry and 
dissipation frequently occasion acute attacks, and | 
Thave known Wall Street patients from the con- | 
dition of whose scalp one might almost judge 
whether stocks were up or down.” Falling of hair 
is often due to an inactive condition of the scalp. 
Shampooing and brushing are very beneficial. 
This will often relieve itching and sometimes will 
stop the hair from falling. 


An Elixir of Life 
Dororny. — Professor 
Pasteur Institute of Pai 
may be caused by cert 
the nearest approach to an cli, 
sour milk in which flourishe: 
This *Jack-the-Microbe: Killer” is supposed. to 
destroy “all smaller germs. Of course, the deduc- | 
tion is th ntage of consuming large quantities | 
of sour mi 























Metchnikoff, of the 
has a theory that old age 
He belie 
r of life is found in 
ain bacillus. 

























To Protect the Ears 


Pomona. As you ride a great deal and your ears | 
are sensitive to the cold winds, put a bit of cotton | 
into them before starting on a Jaunt. This adds | 
greatly to comfort when one is exposed to the | 
elements. { 


Skin Shedding 
InguisiTIvE. Yes, there is a curious case on 
record of a man who shed his skin all at one time 
every year, just as a snake does. This had hap- 
ened ever since he was a child. The proc 
began almost in the same hour of the same day 
ar. When he was a child this shedding 
ed only two or three days, but as he grew to 
be a man it took a week or more. He suffered a 
deal of discomfort and even some pain before 
ncame off. There is another authentic case 
of a boy who shed his skin twice a year. He sut- 
fered no pain at the time. 

































For a Shiny Nose 

Dora. Wipe off the nose with a mild alkaline 
antiseptic lotion and then powder it with some 
bland non-irritating powder. 


What to Do When the Skin ts Chapped 


Lena. Here isa recipe which was popular in 
England many years ago: Melt four ounces of 
honey and two ounces of yellow wax which are 
put into six ounces of ros ter in a double boiler 
until they become well blended; then, while still hot, 
add one ounce of myrrh. Before going to bed 
apply this thickly to the skin. This is helpful when 
the skin is chapped. 








Aérated Milk for a Weak Stomach | 

ADELAIDE. As you are tired of ordinary cow’s 
milk why do you not try drinking milk charged 
with carbonic acid g This often proves very 
grateful to a weak stomach, and is more palatable 
than plain milk. 











Effects of Emotions on Digestion 

CaroLinE. Not long ago experiments were 
tried on cats to test the effects of happiness and 
anger on the process of digestion. The cats were 
well fed and were then placed on a 
while, by means of the X-ray, the movements of 
digestion were watched. As long as the cats were 
kept placid and comfortable, digestion proceeded 
normally. But when the cats were poked and 
tormented, digestion stopped, and it was some time 
before it could again be started up, although every 
effort was made in the mean time to soothe the 
animals. 

















Oatmeal for the Hands 


Pracipr. Keep a covered dish of oatmeal on 
your washstand. Instead of soap take a handful 
of the meal and rub the hands thoroughly with it. 
This will soften and whiten the skin. 


Discouragement Is Extravagant 


Sonoma. The state of discouragement takes 
too much strength and energy to be indulged in. 
Discouragement requires a most extravagant 
expenditure of nerve force. If you have work to 
do, above all things do not fall into the ‘‘slough of 
despond.”” If, by a misstep, you tumble in, pick 
yourself up and scramble up the bank as soon as 
you can. | 


To Remove a Fish-Bone from the Throat | 
STUDENT. Slapping the back of the person who 
is choking on a bone will often help to dislodge it. 


If this is not successful pass two fingers back into | 








the throat and grasp the bone if possible. Never 
give an emetic in a case of this Kind, but rather 
feed the patient with soft bread or potatoes. About 
a year ago a noted French physician w Ned to 





treat a girl who had swallowed a pin. He gave her | 
a small piece of absorbent cotton which had been | 
soaked with butter. The pin was expelled without 
having caused any injury. In case of a foreign 
body in the throat a physician should be sent for 
atonce. It is always well to tell the messenger as 
nearly as you can what the trouble is, so that the 
necessary instruments may be brought. 
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BEADED Tips 
Are the Best 


A well dressed person gives 
attention to details — 
and selects 


BEADED TIP LACES 
because 

They retain their shape and 

color and will not pull off. 

A Lace with a BEADED TIP 

isnot only a guarantee of the above, 


but is a guarantee of the quality of 
the lace as well. 













They will last as longas the shoe 
and retain their neat and stylish 
appearance. 

BEADED TIP LACES should be on sale 
at your Shoeman’s. Ask for them and if he does 
not keep them write us, inclosing, in stamps, 5c for 
mercerized or 20c for silk. Also dealer's name. 






Try and See for Yourself 


/ & Braid 
Mfg.Co. 


Providence, R. I. 











THE NEW SUPPORTER 
Improves Every Figure, and is 
always comfortable 
Is equally satisfactory for dress 
wear, with corsets, or negligee, 
\ without corsets. 

/ Comes in white, 


black, blue and 
pink. We send di- 
\ rectif your merchant 
cannot supply you 
at5Ocmercerized; 
$1 satin. Give 


waist measure. 
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fee ee) ra Ae 
HOSE SUPPORTERS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


These supporters will oulwear two pairs 
of the ordinary kind. ade of extra 
heavy, wide elastic, adjustable and fit- 
ted with our patent Rubber Cushion 
Loop which cannot tear the stockings. 

Every pair carries the label“ Hickory,” 
which is our guarantee. Accept no 
substitute. 

Get them of your merchant, and cut 













your children’s supporter bills in half. If 
he hasn't them we will supply you. 
Large size 25c. Medium 20c. Small 


15c, Give age in ordering. 


A. STEIN & CO., Sole Makers 
319 West Congress St., Chicago 


TAN 
So-Lite 
cket Rubbers 



















The Stylish Rubbers bes 


n is the fashionable color this year. 


The Comfortable Rubbers 


As light on the foot as a glove on the hand. 


The Convenient Rubbers 


In the little Scotch plaid rubber lined purse. 
Carried in hand bag or pocket. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, 
we will. Postpaid, $1.00, 
(BL. So-Lites 76 
Give si: nd width of shoe, Spec- 
ify medium or narrow toe. 
SO-LITE RUBBER CO. 
75 Mortimer St., Rochester, N. Y. 






























Sent to your home by express prepaid. 


Beautiful and attract- 








ive patterns. Made 
in all colors. Easily 
kept and war- 
ranted to w 





Woven in one piece. 
Both sides can be 
used. Sold direct at 
one profit. Money 
6.50 | refunded if not sat- 
isfactory. 
New Catalogué showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


Oriental Importing\Co. ,696 Bourse Blig., Philadelphia. 





9x 15 ft. 




































The most fas- 
tidiously dress- 
ed women in 
America are 
constant users of 








Your first impulse is to ask 
it silk? No, it is de¢fer than silk, 
for with rich beauty and finish 
Heatherbloom combines the won- 
derful wearing qualities of strong, 
long-fibre cotton. Always keeps 
its exquisite lustre, and despite its 
pronounced silkiness will not crack. 

Faultlessly adaptable for linings, 
drop skirts, underbodices, founda- 
tions under light dress goods, etc. 














At the lining counter, les 
to harmonize with any good 
36 in. wide, goc. yard. There 
but one grade 
see Heatherbloom on 


ins 











is 
of Heatherbloom; 





lvage. 


Heatherbloom Petticoats 


— obtainable 
embroidered, bring you the b 


everywhere — richly 
auUti- 





ful designs of the most expensive 
silk petticoats at a third the cost 
All the latest’ shades. If not at 
your r dealer s, write us: 


Rated 


LITA Cakes 


boca 


Heatherbloom is one of the 
famous Hydegrade Fabrics. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York — Chicago 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 





———————— (For Between Dances.) 


| LIBERTY CAPES | 


MADE FROM 


SSN US It 


BROADCLOTH 


have attained such popularity at the smart fash- 

ion resorts that they have become a necessary 

part of the wardrobe for piazza and evening wear. 
The Opera Shades of 
Worumbo Broadcloth 


are the accepted standard in color and quality 
for this most becoming garment. 

Any high-class retailer will substantiate this 
claim and tell you that 


— Atl Worunjbo fabrics are ALL wool. 4 


ave Money 


oe 9 
Artist 
exyrtists 
Drawing Materials 
Every artist, art student, architect 
and draughtsman, should have our 
300-page Illustrated Catalogue— 
A big, money-saving list of Oil-paint- 
ey 









































pi 3 
and Instruments. 
Free, if you addre : 
Hirshberg Art Co. 
334N. Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 










* them exceedingly attractive. 


| party which she had given with 
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Atiaits for Mare: 





By Mary McKim Marriott 


TO OUR READERS—Miss Marriott will be glad to pay for available descriptions of any new so: 


whet 





affair (indoor or outdoor), 
in fact; or ju 





WAS delighted with some of 

the litte accounts of informal 

indoor evening affairs which 
came in among the early responses 
to the request on this page for 
such suggestions. The fact that 
some of these plans were simple, 
and inexpensive made 
One 
girl told about a gingham-apron 






great success. Each girl invited 
was told to bring a. spick-and- 
span unhemmed kitchen apron, and also a little 
square sample of the apron material securely tucked 
away ina blank envelope. Just before supper was 
announced each man was allowed to choose one 
of the envelopes, and then came the fun of finding 
the girl whose apron matched the inclosed sample. 
After the couples had successfully located each 
other each girl graciously permitted her partner 
—who had previously been provided with needle 
and thread—to get down on his knees and hem 
the apron she wore. A prize was awarded for the 
neatest and quickest workmanship. 

The table was prettily decorated with scarlet 
flowers and square centrepiece and doilics of red- 
and-white checked gingham. Large gingham sun- 
bonnets were given to the men as souvenirs. 



























The Story of a Progressive Needle Party was 
sent in by another contributor. There were fiv 
tables, and at h table were two long pieces of 
id and fifty needles of all s The game 
began with the tap of the bell at the head table, 
and those partners who were able in three minutes 
J more needles than their opponents 
progressed to another table. Dainty 
little pincushions tied with long loops of ribbon 
were used as “tallies,” and in place of ** punches” 
a pin for each game won was stuck in each deserv- 
ing little cushion by the general scorekeeper. At 
the end of the evening a charming little sewing-bag 
fitted out with a plentiful supply of needles and 
pins was awarded as a prize. The idea could be 
carried out very cleverly in connection with a 
linen shower for a bride-clect. 











Another Way, Equally Effective, of perplexing 


| and confounding the festive members of the 


“sterner sex” was suggested by an ingenious little 
hostess who gave a spring millinery party with 
delightful results. Each invited girl understood 
that the day before the party she was to provide 
her hostess with an old hat, a bandboxeand a box 
of trimmings. The night of the affair each unsus- 
pecting man escorted his partner into the ‘‘milli- 
nery parlor,” which had been ingeniously fitted up 
with showcases and hat-stands, and selected for 
her the most becoming hat shape he could find; 
whereupon his treacherous partner—in return for 
his courtesy and somewhat strenuous exerticns— 
presented him with a needleful of thread and led 
him to a table where he was allowed to select five 
pieces of trimming, and given to understand that 
he would be permitted—or required, if force were 
necessary—to perfect in fifteen minutes a bonnet 
“creation.” Neither thimbles nor extra needles 
were allowed, and the man who endured to the end, 
if by chance such a one survived, deserved a pri 
A committee of judges decided on the prize- 
winners, and required the unsuccessful candidates 
to carry home their productions in voluminous 
white bandboxes. 


























A Letter from a Nebraska Girl describes a 
simple, very attractive and informal chafing-dish 
supper. Ten chafing-dishes were arranged on as 
many little tables in the dining-room. Forty guests 


| were invited, so that there would be two couples at 


each table. As the guests arrived they were given 
envelopes each containing a small sum of money, 
and, by matching broken menus, partners were 
found and dispatched to find the nearest grocery 
store to buy what they wanted most for supper. 
There was probably some stiff bargaining, result- 
ing in a remarkable variety in the menu which 
followed, and some extraordinary concoctions, 
I have no doubt, as the preparation of these 
delectable dishes was part of the evening's fun. 


Foran Informal, Fun-Loving Crowd a progress- 
ive debating contest scems to be a first-rate sug- 
gestion. A number of small tables should be 
placed around the room in the customary fashion. 
On each of the tables two queries are to be pinned; 
two couples can be seated at cach table— partners 
holding opposite positions. The subjects are to be 
discussed over the table and across the voices of 
the other couple. This arrangement would natu- 
rally lead to exciting arguments and vast display of 
oratorical powers. At the tap of the bell every 
three minutes both partners and queries are to be 
changed. It is best to select subjects of a ridicu- 
lous nature, the “Resolved” of the query giving 
to it a ludicrous gravity. The entire company 
should be permitted to vote by ballot on the best 
debater before the party is broken up. 








These Informal Progressive Affairs put me 
in mind of a progressive peanut party which might 
form the basis for a very successful evening. 
To carry it out arrange a number of small tables 
about the room. Number the tables and upon 
cach one have a big bowl of peanuts. Partners 
for the evening can be chosen by matching broken 
nut-shells, and each person should be provided 














rt of social 


er party, dinner or luncheon, for adults or children — any kind of a happy time, 
a new idea that can be used at a social affa 
happy times into pin-money. But please write very briefly. 





to her in care of The Journal. Turn your 
vie offerings cannot be returned. 





with as long a hatpin as can be 


bought. When the guests are 
seated, four at each table, bind 
their right hands behind them and 





start them to stabbing peanuts. 
Ata signal from the head table the 
couples count the peanuts the 
ha abbed. The highest two 
receive a punch, and progress 

For the centre of the refresh 
ment-table have a little red go-cart 
filled with peanuts and set in a 
mass of yellow flowers. Have this 
cart presided over by a doll dressed as an Italian 
peanut vender, and have a sign, ‘Five cents a 
quart,” thrust down into the peanuts. Or you 
could simplify matters by having just a mass of 
peanuts in the centre of the table. In that case 
thrust a large, jagged sign down into them, and 
have a quart measure filled with peanuts placed 
beside the sign. 

At cach place have a tiny tin-cup filled with 
peanuts, the sign that tops it bearing the guest’s 
name written crudely with charcoal. The deco- 
rations can le made very effective by having 
strings of peanuts festooned from the chandelier 
to each cover. Invitations to this affair could be 
sent out on rolled bits of paper inclosed in hollow 
peanut shell: For refreshments 
peanut sandwiches, salted nuts, bi 



























serve chopped 
jue of almonds, 





pecan cake, walnut wafers, coffee, and a delicious | 





d of nuts and peeled Malaga grapes, served 
with French dressing on white lettuce leaves. 

Later in the cvening present each guest with a 
penny bag of peanuts, two sheets of gay tisste- 
paper, needle, thread, scissors, etc., and offer a 
prize for the funniest peanut doll dressed. 














The General Bargaining Instincts of one woman 
suggested to her a bargain party, which was of the 
following nature: She secured a number of little 
boxes of all sizes and conditions: one for each 
guest expected. A little article was packed away 
in each box; these articles in the main were value- 
less, but there were three or four suitable for pretty 
little gifts. All the boxes were daintily tied with 
ribbon and tissue-paper, and each bore a written 
sentence or quotation indicating its contents. 
One of these boxes was presented to each guest 
with the information that fifteen minutes would be 
allowed for “swapping” parcels. At the tap of a 
small bell all 
terious boxes were opened. 

A'Pair of Slippers” turned out to be a piece of 
banana and orange peel. A ‘Member of the 
Smart Set” proved to be a mustard-spoon; a ‘‘ Bit 
of Old Lace,” a piece of shoestring, and so on. 
The box containing a match was labeled, ‘‘What 
some day all women hope to make.” 

After the bargains had been examined the guests 
were given cards with attached pencils and were 
told to write an advertisement setting forth the 
merits of the article they had bargained for. 
A prize was awarded to the cleverest advertiser. 
































Another Ingenious Hostess originated a r 
zine party. Each guest was to help edit a maga- 
zine or daily newspaper, on one of two staffs. 
Little Japanese towels of two dainty designs were 
distributed for the soiled fingers which would be 
the probable result of the labors. The guests 
having towels of the same design gathered around 
one of the two large tables, on which an assortment 
of headings clipped from old magazines, anec- 
dotes, nonsense rhymes, illustrations, well-known 
illustrated advertisements and a, magazine copy 
had been placed. Each table had some kind of 
headings, two or three sheets of closely-printed 
matter, from which words and letters could be 
cut—as printed words only could appear in the 
Magazine— ors, paste-pots, and a number of 
sheets of paper on which to paste “copy.” 

After the guests were seated at the tables they 
first sorted the rhymes, anecdotes, pictures and 
advertisements, deciding in merry mood upon the 
particular ones to go under each heading. Then 
began the task of pasting headings and “copy” in 
columns. About an hour was allowed for this part 
of the business, after which each staff gathered its 









































folded sheets into magazine form and voted the | 


“editor” who had contributed the greatest number 
of telling suggestions ‘‘editor in chief.” 


“That Reminds Me” was the idea for a success- 
ful luncheon suggested to a hostess by the page in 
THE JourNa by that name. She cut from a 
number of these pages the small black-and-white 
pictures that illustrate some of the funny stories, 
and mounted them at the top of long cards made 
of white cardboard. Small black pencils were 
attached to these cards by scarlet ribbon. 

Each guest was asked to write on the card a 
little humorous story suggested by the picture, 
after which each author was required to read his 
or her production aloud. Then the hostess read 
in each case the story that originally belonged to 
the illustration. The contrasts were very amusing, 
and the original stories proved a great suc 

On the lunchcon-table the hostess placed a small 
toy article at each place and requested her guests 
to tell in turn what personal experience the toy 
suggested. This led to many reminiscences. 

















NOTE— Miss Marriott will be glad to answer questions 
in regard to entertaining and table decorations by mail 
if a stamped addressed envelope is sent her in care of 
The Journal. But such questions should be sent at least 
two weeks in advance of the date of the entertainment. 








gaining had to stop and the mys- 
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Your guarantee 
of the right lin- 





ings for all uses 


the name 


lyde e rade 


TRADE MARK 
To ask for and insist upon getting 
zrade Linings is the only safe, 
sible, practical,really satisfactory 
to buy linings 












So uniformly beautiful is this well- 
known line of fabrics ; so perfect in 
weaving, finishing, dyeing; so vari- 
ously useful, that they have opened 
almost unbelievable possibilities in 
home sewing. There’s a weight, a 
shade, a quality, a price, to suit you. 
15c to 45c the Yard. 

You must see and use Hydegrade 
Linings to appreciate how vastly 
they differ from the ordinary. Ob- 
tainable in all the rich silk and satin 
weaves so much in favo: 

If beauty and durab 
object, use none but Hy: degr 
Petticoats, garment linings, 
underbodices, kimonos, quilt: 


dust coats, pillows, draperies, 
foundations, fancy work, etc. 


| ae (Hydegrade) 


If not at dealer's, write us. 
| Send for booklet “ The New Idea in Linings.” 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York — Chicago 


Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 
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A 
Successful Nurse 


Trained by 
The Chautauqua School 


Mrs. K. M. O'Bryan, 462 Toledo Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., (photo of whom is reproduced below): 
“T received $36 for a 10-day engagement."’ 


E HAVE trained thousands of 
women, in their own homes, to 
earn $12 to $30 a week. 
The Chautauqua School’s method 
of preparation has been proven — its 
success admits of no question. 


















Send today for 56- -pp: Blue Book explaining 
our new method. Also in- 


teresting stories of experi- 
ence by 100 graduates and 
physicians, just issued. 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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the full food value of the 





A Sample Box of 


EDUCATOR — 
CRACKERS 


varietie 

delight. 

a quality all their own anda c 
that captivates the most jaded 





JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CO. 
206 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Educator Crackers are 


PATD — No EYELETS 
Made in white or drab corset 
Give is 
measure you desire, and length from arm- 








Educator 
Crackers are crisp 
wafer crackers, 
le in many different vari- 
but a7 from flour which 





All flour used is freshly 
between stones for each 


baking is done in ovens 
uipped as to give these 
kers a crispness and 
tibility not found in 
ary crackers. 





Assorted 


Sent Free 


y send usa postal card 

(give name of grocer, 
,) and we will send you 
box containing differ 













WRITE TO 


sold by most good 
grocers. 





The only garment 
that, without artifi- 
ial ‘attachments, 


Form 


vaist which pres 
styles demand. 
Thousands of women 
recommend it, 

No pressure on 
heart, lungs or 
stomach, throws 
shoulders back 
naturally and 

ands the ches 

there is no substi- 
tute. Ask your 
dealer for“ SAHLIN"’ 
which is your guar- 
antee. We will send 
direct if he cannot 
supply you. Money 
refunded if not per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

Comes in two 
styles —high or low 
teen, also 

measure 











STEELS 





your actual wa 


Best Grade $1.50, Medium $1.00 


Ask for freefashion book 


let, fullofinteresting information, 


THE SAHLIN COMPANY, 1326 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








Our Brick Mantels 22 hasons ta, 


monize with any styl 


artistic and not too costly. 


catalogue of 67 half- 
PHILA. & BOSTON 





Are durable, 
Send for our illustrated 
tones with prices. 


FACE BRICK CO., Dept. 27. 


le of decoration, 


Office and Showroom, 165 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass. 





Hand-made articles 
Original designs anc 











Catalog including 


for 





nouncement cards, t 


ALBERT DWIGHT 
301 Lyman Building 





“ART IN HOMES.” 


and descriptions, for moderate cost homes and bungalows. 


are used. 


first needs will be sent in a plain 
envelope for four cents, or sealed 
x cents in stamps. 
of new hand-tinted birth a 


Smith’s Baby’s Shop ¢ 


Send to-day for illustrated ca 
logue of Dainty Things for Babies. 


ta- f 





our specialty. 
Jonly the best 


list of infants’ 


Sample 





en cents, 


SMITH & CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


A book of 25 selected 
designs, with floor plans 
'30c., 


cash or stamps.” Full working plans from §5.00 up. 
T. R. Wieger, Architect, 630 14th St., Denver, Colo. 


| blazes upon the hillsides. 


| and Pharisees. 





OUT-OF-DOORS IN THE 
HOLY LAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


by flocks of lop-eared goats. From room to room 
we clambered by slopes of crumbling stone, dis- 
covering now a guard-chamber with loopholes 
for the archers, and now an arched chapel with 
the plaster intact and faint touches of color still 
showing upon it. Perched on the high battlements 
we looked across the valley of Hulch and the springs 
of Jordan to Kalat Hinin on the mountains of 
Naphtali, and to Kalat esh-Shakif above the gorge 
of the River Litani. From these three great for- 
tresses, in the time of the Crusaders, flashed and 
answered the signal-fires of the chivalry of Europe 
fighting for possession of Palestine. What noble 
companies of knights and ladies inhabited these 
castles, what rich festivals were celebrated within 
these walls, what desperate struggles defended them, 
until at last the swarthy hordes of Saracens stormed 
the gates and poured over the defenses and planted 
the standard of the crescent on the towers and lit 
the signal-fires of Islam from citadel to citadel. 

All the fires have gone out now. The yellow whin 
The wild fig tree splits 
the masonry. ‘Ihe scorpion lodges in the deserted 
chambers. © On the fallen stone of the Crusaders’ 
gate, where the Muslim victor has carved his Arabic 
inscription, the green-gray lizard poises motionless, 
like a bronze figure on a paper-weight. 


or 


. We passed through the southern entrance of 
the village of Baniyds, a massive square portal, re- 














| built by some Arab ruler, and went out by the old 


Roman bridge which spanned the ravine. The 
aqueduct carried by the bridge was still full of 
flowing water, and the drops which fell from it in 
a fine mist made a little rainbow as the afternoon 
sun shone through the archway draped with 
maidenhair fern. On the stone pavement of the 
bridge we traced the ruts worn two thousand years 
ago by the chariots of the men who conquered the 
world. The chariots had all rolled by. On the 
broken edge of the tower above the gateway sat a 
ragged Bedouin. boy, making shrill, plaintive 
music with his pipe of reeds. 

We sat in our tents among the olive trees at the 
close of the day. ‘The cool and restful sound of 
running streams and rustling poplars was on the 
moving air, and the orange-golden sunset enchanted 
the orchard with mystical light. All the swift 
visions of striving Saracens and Crusaders, of con- 
quering Grecks and Romans, faded away from us, 
and we saw the figure of the Man of Nazareth with 





| His little company of friends and disciples coming 


up from Galilee. 

It was here that Jesus retreated with His few 
faithful followers from the opposition of the scribes 
‘This was the northernmost spot 
of earth ever trodden by His feet, the longest dis- 
tance from Jerusalem that He ever traveled. Here 
in this exquisite garden of Nature, in a region of 
the Gentiles, within sight of the shrines devoted to 
those Greek and Roman rites which were so lux- 
urious and so tolerant, here four of the most beau- 
tiful and significant events of His life and ministry 
took place. 

He asked His disciples plainly to tell their secret 
thought of Him—whom they believed their Master 
to be. And when Peter answered simply: ‘‘Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God,” Jesus 
blessed him for the answer, and declared that He 
would build His church upon that rock. 

He took Peter and James and John with Him 
and climbed one of the high and Jonely slopes of 
Hermon. There He was transfigured before them, 
His face shining like the sun and His garments 

listening like the snow on the mountain-peaks. 
Sue when they begged to stay there He led them 
down to the valley again, among the sinning and 
suffering children of men. 


ost 


He healed the demoniac boy whom his father 
had brought to the other disciples, but for whom 
they had been unable to do anything; and He 
taught them that the power to help men came from 
faith and prayer. 

He turned His steps from this safe and lovely 
refuge (where He might surely have lived in peace, 
or from which He might have gone out unmolested 
into the wide Gentile world) backward to His own 
country, His own people, the great, turbulent, hard- 
hearted city, ead the fate which was not to be 
evaded by one who loved sinners and came to save 
them. He went downinto Galilee, down through 
Samaria and Perea, down to Jerusalem, down to 
Gethsemane and to Golgotha: fearless, calm; sus- 
tained and nourished by that secret food which 
satisfied His heart in the doing of the will of God. 

It was for His sake, in the hope of somehow 
drawing nearer to Him, that we had made our 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Had our wish been 
granted, our hope fulfilled? Yes, more richly, 
more wonderfully than we had dared to dream. 
For we had found a new vision of Him, simpler, 
clearer, more satisfying, in the freedom and reality 
of God’s out-of-doors. . 

Not through the mists and shadows of an infinite 
regret, the sadness of swect, faded dreams and 
hopes that must be resigned, as Pierre Loti saw 
the phantom of a Christ whose irrevocable disap- 
pearance has left the world darker than ever! 

Not amid strange portents and mysterious rites, 
crowned with I know not what aureole of tradi- 
tionary splendors, founder of elaborate ceremonies 
and centre of lamplit shrines, as Matilde Serao 
saw the image of that Christ whom the legends of 
men have honored and obscured! 

The Jesus whom we found was the Child of 
Nazareth, playing among the flowers; the Man of 
Galilee walking beside the lake, healing the sick, 
comforting the sorrowful, cheering the lonely and 
despondent; transfigured in the sunset glow of sunny 
Hermon, weeping by the sepulchre in Bethany, 
agonizing in the moonlit garden of Gethsemane, 
giving His life for those who did not understand 
Him, though they loved Him, and for those who 
did not love Him’ because they did not understand 
Him—such a Savior as all men need and as no man 
could ever have imagined if He had not been real. 

His message has not faded, nor will it ever fade. 
For confidence and calm joy He tells us to turn to 
Nature. For love and sacrifice He bids us live 
close to our fellow-men. For comfort and immor- 
tal hope He asks us to believe in Him and in our 
Father, God. That is all. It is enough to make a 
holy land of every place beneath the blue sky 
where His good news comes to us and His presence 
cheers and quiets our hearts. 


THE END 
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What price had you better pay? 


makes you sure. 
makin, 





inches and encased in the ticking to make the 


the fibres used. 





Our 
‘This book is a 
hangings, e 
with samples of our dust-proof, sa 









in-finish 1 





Look for our original Laced Opening 
(patent applied for), It shows 

what is inside th 
tress _you buy. 
our Guarantee Cer 
tificate on tongue of 
opening. 
































JHAT kind of mattress had you better buy? 


There isa great differencein mattresses, yet you can’t tell anything about them from the outside. 
Whether you get a good mattress — one that is pure, thi 
its comfort, depends on the material that goes into it and Aow it is made. 


RNS & 
MATTRESS 


The Stearns & Foster label on a mattress stands for all that is best in mattress 
—it is a guarantee of absolute purity —that the mattress you buy is dust-proof and 
vermin-proof —that it will never lump, never need re-making. 

Stearns & Foster Mattresses are all made by the Stearns & Foster ‘* Web Process’’ of 
© | crossing and re-crossing the cotton fibres until they form continuous layers. 
one upon the other,—a soft, springy mass over three feet in height—are compressed to five 









‘They are made in four grades, ranging in price according to the length and quality of 
Style A, the finest; Lenox, 
Grade D, the least expensive —a mattress to suit every purse. 

Leading dealers have them; if your dealer has not, do not accept a substitute, write us 
and we will give you the name of one who has, or see that you are supplied, 
edroom Book" gives facts every woman should know about a mattress before she buys. 


ding authority. 
ing, for 4c to cover posta 


THE STEARNS & FOSTER CO., Cincinnati, O. 


Largest Makers of Cotton-Felt Mattresses in the World. 





is comfortable, that will retain 


FOSTER 


Nine layers, laid | 
mattress. 


Grade B; Windsor, Grade C; and Anchor, 





to the bedroom — furniture, 
Profusely illustrated, Write for it — sent 
ge. Address Department D, 





Branch Offices and Warehouses : 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
1 Chicago, St. Louis 














Hair on Approval 


We are the Largest Manufacturer in 
the World of Hair Goods and 
Toilet Requisites. 
Switches from $1.00 up. 


























2oz. 22in. switch . . . $1.25 

¥% oz. 24in. switch . . 2.25 

34 oz. 26in. swith . . 4.00 

Lightweight wavy switch . 2,50 
Featherweight stemless switch, 

22 in. long, natural wavy 4.95 

Natural curly pompadour . _ 2.90 

Finest wigs, made to order, $15.00 to 50.00 


Gray, Blond and difficult shades 
cost a little more. 


Book on FREE 


Hair Beautifying 


We will send to any address our interesting and 
instructive book telling all about correct care of 
the hair, proper styles for dressing, and how to 
become beautiful. The book also describes up- 
wards of 500 complete lines of switches of every 


“cetie®: E. BURNHAM, 
Dept. 1, 70 and 72 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Rich 


Distinctive 


oats, ‘: 


Stylish 
SQUCEN 
EXTENSION BRACELET 


combines beauty with convenience. Fits 
any part of the arm and s where 
placed without binding. Keeps the glove 
in place, Women of fashion in the 
metropolis have created the style of 
wearing three AMERICAN QUEEN 
BRACELETS on one arm. Made of 
1-20 rolled gold plate and in 10 and 14 
Karat Gold, and guaranteed not to break 
or Wear out. 

Ask to see the American Queen Extension 
Bracelet at your dealer's. If he cannot supply 
you, write for Our Beautiful PREE Catal 

Send your dealer's name and address. 

Every American Queen Bracelet bears this trade-mark. 


HANSEN-BENNETT CO. 
Bigney Building Attleboro, Mass. 




















Smooth 
Irons 


To prevent your irons from 
sticking and to keep them bright 
and clean, rub them with a small 
piece of Paraffine covered with muslin. 


PURE REFINED 


PARAFFINE 


is handy for many things. A little in the wash 
takes the dirt out with less labor and wear, and 
a small portion added to the starch gives a 
fine finish to shirts and other articles. Un- 
equalled for sealing fruit jars and jelly 
cups air-tight. Sold in handy size 
cakes —all dealers, 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 































WHETHER your home and grounds 
large or small don’t be waste! 
practical helps and hints in our 


“Attractive Homes and 
How to Make Them” 


will enable you to. add to their beauty 
the joy of living in them. The book 
gives convincing reasons why Lowe 
thers “ High Standard” Liquid Paint and 
tle Blue Flag” Varnish give best results. 

It contains a fund of other useful 
Sent Free fimmnion vat you shoud bare, 
matter who is your painter, or what 
Handsomely printed and beautifully illustrat 


The Lowe Brothers Company 
36-46 Wayne St., Dayton, Ohio 


| “Old Hickory” $475 
| Spindle Back Chair 


Guaranteed most serviceable, comfortable, 
attractive chair for Porch and Lawn use 
ever sold at this remarkably low price. 
‘Will stand all sorts of weather. @ 
Solidly constructed of genuine 
white hickory with 
Seat 18 ins. long, 16 in: 
height over all 40 ins. Price . 
freight prepaid east of Miss. River. 
120 other styles of chairs, settees, 
tables, etc., $1.50 up. 

Be sure to get the ‘‘ Old Hickory"* 
Furniture and see that our trade mark 
is iece. If your dealer will 
‘ot supply you, remit direct to us. 
re illustrated cata- 
logue and our Special Introductory 

fer — Free. 


THE OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 


13 Cherry St., MARTINSVILLE, IND. 
he Original ‘Old Hickory’ Furniture Manufacturers." 


-Learn the New Art 


For Home Decoration 


an easily learn a 

g and profitable art 
of enameling filigree brass, patented 
Oct. 22, 1907.’ As an example of what 
you can learn to do we will send prepaid 
our beautiful thermometer, decorated 
by our enameling, 3% by 6 in., as illus- 
trated, for 59 cts. Stands comparison 
with costliest art metalware, With it 
you receive booklet telling about inex- 
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a pensive outfit of tools, patterns,enamel, 
ss SHET patent license, and book of lessons. 
THE METAL AR’ 


TS CO., 182-184 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Open a Box 


Open a box of Necco Sweets—any 
kind—any price—simple or elaborate 
—and you are absolutely sure to find 
them fresh, delicious and wholesome. 


The seal and name of Necco 
Sweets are a guarantee of quality. 


Among the 500 varieties of Necco 
Sweets are 


ENOX((oeolates 


Try them—they are the most deli- 
cious chocolates you ever tasted — 
and, best of all, you are sure they 
will be always just 
as good, no matter 
where you buy them. 
Necco Sweets are sold 
by all dealers who sell 
high-grade goods. 
j NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY COMPANY 
Summer and Melcher Sts., 
Boston, Mass. 





MISSION STYLE 


The latest and very popular design — 
just the thing in which to keep your 
Christmas books away from the dust 
and dirt. There are no unsightly iron 
bands, exposed fasteners or other disfigur- 
ing indications of sectional construction 
as in other makes. 


Gunn sectional bookcases are superior in 

construction and finish, and excel all others 

in the “convenient” features. The only 

sectional case in which any door (roller- 

bearing and over-lapping) may be removed 

without tearing down the units over it. 
Do not buy any sectional bookcase but the Gunn 


They are an inspiration to the proper care of books 
and create a desire for the best in literature. 

No matter what system you may have used, send 
for our new catalogue showing all the latest designs. 
A postal card request will bring it. 


GUNN FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Makers of Gunn Sanitary Office Desks 
and Filing Devices. 


ee BEAUTIFULLY BRILLIANT 
FOR HOME USE 


Don’t Rip Your Dress 


For Rainbow Dyes will dye at the same time, Cotton, Wool, 
Bilk, Linen or Mixed Goodi 
No Odor, Acid or Poison; will not crock or run. 
If not at your dealer's, send us 10 cents with dealer's name 
and address and we will send sample and color card. 


Manufactured by Rainbow Dye Co. 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Selling Agents, Dept. 2, 78 Hudson St., N.Y. 


~ TRYUNE 


 S Neckwear 
Supporter 


SILK COVERED 
DOUBLE BONE 
ENDLESS LOOP 


All sizes 
5c a Card 


SCHLOSS - SPEIER CO. 
149-151 Fifth Avenue, New York 
For Sale and Sold All Over the World 


City 
























| she had sewed the good, long 


What Other 


EAR GIRLS: 
Our page this month in- 


cludes twenty-three sug- 
gestions for make-overs. I 
know where to begin first, 
but here goes: 
‘The wrinkle that saved a dollar 
was around Isabel’s wrist, where 





upper parts of one pair of gloves, 
worn at the fingers, to the tops of 
a new pair of twenty-five-cent 
short ones. 

Edna’s birthday present of a 
fine embroidered linen handker- 
chief was too pretty to tuck,in a 
pocket, so she used it for the 
square yoke of a new white waist. 

A small square of straw sewed on the inside of 
the crown of the hat over the place through which 
the hatpin passes prevents the straw of the hat 
from breaking so easily. 

“I wish you could meet my friend Natalie,” says 
Ruth. ‘‘Let me tell you her chej-d’euvre. She 
wanted a couch-cover for her den, which was fur- 
nished in Indian style. She went to the attic and 
brought to light a red blanket, which she washed 
and pulled until it was smooth and dry. Then she 
searched in her piece-bag till she found some black 
silk and satin pieces, and from these she made 
swastikas, about seven inches square. Then she 


DRAWN HY J, BARRICK 






| bound her blanket with black, and made a border 








of swastikas on all sides, placing them about a foot 
apart. The result was charming, and, as she was 
an enthusiastic member of ‘The Girls’ Club,’ it was 
doubly appropriate. Pauline copied it in blue with 
white-braid swastikas, and Mary has one in gray 
and red. 

“We found one of the old-fashioned felt covers 
in an attic trunk—one that had been used to cover 
the square piano in its day. It was faded on the 
side on which the elaborate border was embroid- 
ered, but the wrong side was still a handsome shade 
of green. Enough of the centre was cut out to 
make a cover for the living-room table. The clever 
member of the family sketched a design similar to 
those used for cut-work embroidery, and transferred 
it to each corner of the table-cover. Portions of 
the pattern were then cut out, and under the open 
spaces left were pasted pieces of bright Oriental 
silk (the gored parts of a discarded silk waist), giv- 
ing a pleasing and unusual effect. 

“‘A friend, seeing our success, hunted out a 
long-discarded piano cover of a deep maroon 
shade and made two serviceable and ornamental 
cushion-covers after the same plan, using bits of 
Dresden silk under the openwork.” 


or 


a [NONE sigh because all the really good bar- 
gains are not your size,” an optimistic girl 
from Vermont writes. ‘‘A very little work will 
make them so if you are dexterous with your ncedle. 
Of course, you have to choose garments made in 
a way that permits the necessary changes. A very 
handsomely embroidered chemise which would 
have sold originally for two dollars and a half was 
recently purchased for ninety-eight cents. It was 
size forty, and, to fit me, had to be made into a 
thirty-two. It was particular work, but the trim- 
mings and materials were so very fine that it was 
well worth the trouble. In no case could I have 
bought the bare materials of the same quality for 
anywhere near the money.” 

“T am an earnest believer in the little economies 
of life. Let me tell you just a few of mine,” says 
Wisconsin. ‘About a month ago I found some 
lovely remnants of lawn and dimity, from which I 
made three corset-covers, with pink ribbon run 
through the beading—all for the sum of fifty cents. 
Three-quarters of a yard of bridal veiling made 
six bows and bands for collars, and cost only thirty 
cents. 

“‘An all-over lace remnant made two pairs of 
collars and cuffs. 

“One yard of lovely lavender ribbon with violets 
strewn over made three needlebooks for my old- 
lady friends. 

“T bought two pairs of lisle-thread stockings, 
with big polka dots in the lace. On each dot I 
embroidered a tiny forget-me-not, and they look 
like the two-dollar kind, instead of a fifty-cent 
quality. 

“One yard of heavy butcher’s linen made four 
tray-cloths. I finished them with double hem- 
stitching and a monogram.” 


Ps 


< Four disreputable light waists lay on my 
sewing-table,” says Miss New Hampshire, 
with an accompanying sigh. ‘Two were of white 
taffeta, one of wash taffeta in oyster white, and 
the fourth of pongee. Not one was wearable. I 
looked for the easiest way to utilize them. They 
were too much worn to use again as waists. The 
heavy taffeta was the oldest. It had a plain French 
back, two inch-wide tucks in front to give fullness 
on each side of a Duchess closing, and the smallest 
of bishop sleeves. It had been cleaned, but it was 
worn at the neck, and both waist and sleeves were 
much worn at the under armhole. I cut the sleeves 
off just below the elbows and gathered them a 
little at the outside, cut the neck square, a little 
low, and finished both it and the sleeves with a 
bit of Valenciennes from my piece-box. With the 
silk from the lower sleeves I patched the worn 
under-arm parts, stitching the patches firmly on 
the machine. On this as a lining I made a waist 
of fine Japanese cotton crépe. 
“The second taffeta waist was a ready-made one 
of medium-weight silk. It had several wide tucks 
both back and front, each tuck stitched many 




















times. The sleeves were similarly 
tucked into deep cuffs to match. 
It had had several gasoline cleans- 
ings. This time I washed it with 
warm water and white soap, which 
left it soft. I removed the collar 
and cuffs, replacing them with a 
narrow facing and a lace beading 
with narrow edge. But before 
facing I turned the whole waist 
inside out. It was a trifle large in 
every way, so, instead of ripping it, 
Icut the much-stitched tucks close 
to the second stitching, trimmed 
r the seams close and stitched them 

again, French-seam fashion. It 

will make a pretty slip for my 

lingerie waists, and, since the men 
of my family disapprove of colored slips, I am 
always glad to have an extra white one. 

“The pongee was made with groups of five 
tucks lengthwise, and it buttons in the back. It 
was made two years ago, so the sleeve-puffs are 
too long and too full, and the cuffs too short. There 
were no pieces of the material, and the cuffs were 
soiled and had pulled where the tucks were stitched. 
I recut the sleeves, making both bands of linen 
lace—the bands two inches wide. The rest of the 
lace I used for a square yoke, mitring the corners. 


It took not quite two yards of the lace, at twenty- | 


five cents a yard. 


“The wash taffeta was box-plaited, with full | 


sleeves to the elbows. One sleeve had a bad stain 
from indelible ink near the cuff. I ripped and 
washed the waist. The box-plaits had been caught 
with fancy stitches instead of machine-work, so 
the marks did not show after ironing. There was 
quite enough to line the bolero jacket of a soft, 
green woolen dress I was making over. At the cost 
of very little money and a little more time my pile of 
discouraged finery gave me a waist lining, a coat 
lining, a new slip and a summer waist. Eureka!” 


or 


NOTHER way to utilize old shirtwaists is to 
trim them with colored-bordered handker- 
chiefs—a man’s size—costing twelve cents and a 
half each. One handkerchief will make a sailor 
collar and new cuffs, while the second one may 
be made into four strips, using the border only to 
form the tail pieces. 
An embroidered collar with a V-shaped front— 


a gift—was very unbecoming to a Washington | 


girl; so in planning some new underwear she de- 
signed one chemise with this collar inserted across 
the front, adding narrow lace ruffles around the 
edge and the armholes. 

With scissors and paste and THE Lapres’ Home 
Journat our clever friend Alice has made joke 
books of clippings from ‘“‘That Reminds Me,” 
cook books from the Culinary Department, beauty 
books from our ‘‘Pretty Girl Papers,” etc.—all 
or any of them just lovely things for gifts; and 
such pretty covers for these booklets may be made 
of checked or plaid gingham. 


or 


FROM dresses to houses is not a far cry—is it, 
girls? The last idea is pretty nearly the best of 
all—it is so helpful—and progressive. 

Two daughters were house-cleaning, and they 
looked at each other in despair when they came to 
the bric-’-brac which encumbered the mantel- 
shelf and the ornaments that were strewn all over 


tables and on bookcases in the living-room. ‘‘Let’s | 


have a William Morris morning,” said one of the 
girls, and the other agreed. This meant that there 
would have to be a wholesale putting away of use- 
less ornaments to make of the room ‘‘a harmonious 
place to lounge and rest.” So they started. Every 
ornament was weighed according to the William 
Morris theory that anything we have in our home 
should be either useful or beautiful. 


could stand the questions: ‘‘Is it beautiful?” and 
“Is it useful?” Some two dozen wretched orna- 
ments that had long been the bane of every house- 
cleaning period went out of the room, until, when 
every piece of bric-a-brac had been weighed by 
the test of the two questions, there remained of 
thirty-seven—how many? Just eight. They were 
ornaments, simple in line and good in color: a 
couple of ferns in good pottery jars, some treasured 
photographs and a few daguerreotypes—the whole 
room had melted into a harmony of tones. 

In the afternoon the mother came in and ex- 
claimed! What on earth had the girls done with 
her bric-A-brac ?—with this ?—with that? ‘“Crazy”” 
they were was her decision. And yet after she had 
been in the room a few moments she exclaimed: 
“Tt certainly is restful!” In the evening the 
father came into the room, and at once exclaimed : 
“Been house-cleaning? The room seems to be im- 
proved,” and then, manlike, dropped into his chair 
and never stopped to analyze the reason. The two 
boys came in and each in turn remarked upon the 
“improved” room, And at the close of that even- 
ing the mother remarked: ‘Well, it certainly 
seems like a different room, but it can’t be from an 
absence of decoration, as you say. It must be the 
house-cleaning that did it!” But the two girls had 
their reward, and the bric-4-brac has never reap- 
peared. 

Would nota house-cleaning according to William 
Morris be an excellent idea to try at this season? 
Think about it, girls, and believe me, 

With much affection, DOLLY. 

P. S.—By-the-way, if you have any questions to 
ask about ways, means or ends, I shall be so glad 
to answer them. Contributions, too, are always 
welcome, available ones being accepted at two, 
three and five dollars each. D 


It was amaz- | 
ing how few of the ornaments taken by themselves | 
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It will bring 
relief and 
comfort to 
every woman 
who suffers 
from a tired, 
aching back. 


It has been thoroughly tried and tested. 
Its effects have been fully proved. 


“Tt rests your back.” 


It gives support at exactly the spot it is most 
needed —at the “small of the back,” right over one 
of the most important nerve-centers in the body. 


Relief is immediate. The effect is really 
wonderful! It gives you the “* New Figure’? at 
its very best — the flat, slender hip effect. 

The back steels simply cannot turn and dig 
into the flesh —the Back-Resting straps make 
this impossible. That’s surely good news. 


The New Nemo Back-Resting Corset will 
bring comfort and style to every woman who wears 
it, just as surely as the Nemo Self-Reducing 
Corset gives relief to millions of stout women 
who found it unequalled in reducing their figures. 


No. 351 Nemo Back-Resting Corset, for 
medium and slender. figures, sizes 18 to 30 $3.50 


Nemo Self-Reducing Corset 
312, for the tall stout woman 


314, for the short stout woman t a 2 ay $3. 00 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send us 
money order and state model, sizes and color 
desired, and we will send you the corset. 


Our Booklet ‘Hygienic Figure Building" mailed free on request 


KOPS BROS., Mfrs., Dept. A, 4th Ave. and 12th St, New York 


Philipsborns 
Latest Spring Offer\ 


Chiffontanaina Skirt: 
+ Yards Wide 


Approved 
by 
Smart 


Dressers 


Colors: 
Black, 

Blue or 
Brown. 













Season 


Waist Sizes 
23 to 28 in. 
ont 
Length 
38 t044 


in, 


Write for our handsome Spring fashion book, illustrating 6CO 
of the season's most approved fashions in women's, misses’, 
children's and infants’ outer garments, millinery, gloves, etc. 
Hundreds of thousands of stylish, saving women depend on 


Book No. 202 


Mailed Free 


Write Today 
this book as the only source f 
the purchase of fashionable, yet inex 


PHILIPSBORN, The Outer Garment House 
197-199 E. Adams St., Chicago 


AU Eee dh by 


For Society or Lodge — College or School 
Factory to you. Made to order in any style or material. 
Read this offer. Either of the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more than shown 
fn illustration. 
F 


Silver Plate $1.00 doz. 
ample 10c. ( 
Sterling Silver $2.50 doz. 
Sample 25c. 


| pg a 
PR our new and handsomely illustrated 
atalog ‘ a 1908 
Sat gual |. Celluloid Buttons 
and Ribbon Badges at right prices. Special ¢ 















designs apd-estimates free. 
| Bastian Bros. Co., 3 South Ave.,Rochester,N.Y. 
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THE COOKING 
SCHOOL 


Best Chefs and Cooks say it 
is the secret of their success 


LEA &PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





It gives a delightfully 


appetizing flavor to all 
Soups, Gravies and 
and is 
ideal 

for 
Roast 
Fish, 

and 


Stews, 
the 
sauce 
Steaks, 
Meats, 
Salads 
Rarebits. 


An Excellent 
Appetizer 


Jou Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N.Y. 





Don’t forget 


that CALOX is the only Oxygen Tooth Powder, 
—that it’s the oxygen that renders it so wonder- 
fully efficient —that oxygen is the only substance 
that will whiten the teeth without injury—that it's 
the oxygen that destroys the germs and so stops 
decay, and finally —that the big men in Dentistry 
and Medicine both use and prescribe CALOX. 


“The Oxygen does it.” 
Sample and booklet sent on receipl of 5 cents. 
McKesson & Robbins, 91-97 Fulton Street, New York 













Green Corn 
Luxury 


Ever eat corn cakes made in 
true Southern style? You 
can have them just as sweet 
and delicious if you use 


orniet 


It’s the pulpy 
, absolutely 








Not canned corn 
cream of the 
free from hus nd hulls, In 
Kornlet you have a green corn 
luxury the year round. 

The book of 41 Kornlet recipes 

packed under the tsrapper only 


begins to suggest the wonderful 
cooking adaptability of Kornlet. 


If your grocer hasn't Kornlet, write us, 


The Haserot Canneries Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. 8. A. 
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IF YOU WERE BORN IN 
MARCH 


By Angela Boyce 


ID you ever give any spe- 
cial thought to your birth 





create for you a little interest 
in it. 

The name March comes from 
the Romans. It was named 
for Mars, the god of war. It 
was originally the first month 
of the year until the Emperor Numa added 

anuary and February, 713 B.C. Our Anglo- 
con forefathers called it Lencten monath, 
length month, signifying the lengthening of the 
day at this season. 

The zodiacal sign for March is Aries, the ram. 
figure denotes the increasing power of the 

ys, and in ancient times the idea was por- 
din hieroglyphics by the horns of animals. 
sun is in the sign Pisces, the fish, from the 
first to the twenty-first, and if you were born during 
this period astrologers say that you will have an ex- 
tremely poetic temperament; you will be thought- 
ful and studious, conscientious and faithful to duty, 
kind, but very obstinate in holding to your own 
opinions, and very economical. 

The sun is in the sign Aries from the twenty-first 
to the end of the month, and if born on any one of 

se days you will also, in addition to the above 
, be full of activity'and very magnetic. You 
will be a thinker and interested in the things that 
count for culture, and will be fond of luxurious 
surroundings. You will not bear opposition very 
well. You will be extremely executive and intensely 
musical. 

The gem for March is the bloodstone, which 
signifies courage and wisdom. 



















‘Who in this world of ours thei 
In March fir: yen, shall be wise. 

In days of peril firm and brave, 

And wear a bloodstone to their grave.” 


The March flower is the violet. The blue 
variety means faithfulness in love; the white, 
candor and wisdom. 

If you have chosen March for a marriage month 
it would be well to select one of these lucky days : 
the third, fifth, twelfth, twentieth and twenty-third. 
Avoid either the sixteenth or seventeenth, as they 
are said to be unlucky. Here is a little prophetic 
verse regarding the March wedding day: 








ch winds shrill and roar, 
on at foreign shore.” 


“Married when N 
Your home will 





According to the familiar weather-lore: 

“So many frosts in March, so many in May." 
A quaint old proverb says: 

“March in Janiveer, Janiveer in March, I fear.” 


If You Were Born on One of These Days 


pee you born on the first day of March? 
n Dean Howells also claims this birth- 
in ne year 1837. Saint Gaudens, the sculptor, 
was born on the first of March, 1848. 

Was the second your birthday ? It was that of 
Carl Schurz, in 1829. 

The third was the birthday of Macready, the 
actor, in 1793, and of Alexander Graham Bell, of 
telephone fame, in 1847. The Penn Treaty Tree 
was blown down on the third, in 1810, a 
was the date of the introduction of the 
registered letters in the United States, in 18 

If the fourth was your birthday this was the 

















day when the first express line in the United States 
is said to have started from New York to Boston, 

in 1839. 
Was the fifth your birthday? Hayes, the Arctic 
_The fifth 


explorer, was born on this day, in 1832, 
was the date of the ‘‘ Boston Massacre, 

Michael Angelo, the great painter, is s: 
have been born on the sixth, in 1475, E 
Barrett Browning on_ this day, in 1806, and 
General Philip H. Sheridan in 1831. 

Sir John Herschel, the astronomer, was born on 
the seventh, in 1792, and Edwin Landseer, the 
painter, in 1802. ‘The eighth was the date of the 
marriage of Napoleon I and Josephine, in 1796. 

Do you claim the ninth? So did Edwin Forrest, 
the actor, in 1806. The battle of the‘ Monitor” and 
“Merrimac” occurred at Hampton Roads on the 
ninth, 1862, and the battle of Mukden in 1905. 

It was on the tenth that Dudley Buck, the com- 
poser, was born, in 1839; Albani, the singer, 
and Sarasate, the famous violinist, in 1844. 
on the eleventh, in 1850, that the oldest regular 
college for women physicians (The Woman's 
Medical) was incorporated in Philadelphia. 

If you were born on the twelfth so was Guilmant, 
the composer, in 1837. Johann Strau: Senior, 
the composer, was born on the fourteenth, 1804, 
and that was the date of the first town meeting held 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston, in 1743. 























The fifteenth was the birthday, in 1767, of 
President Andrew Jackson. 

Caroline Herschel, the astronomer, was born 
on the sixteenth, 1750, and Presid Madison 
on this day, in 1751. West Point \ ry Acad- 


emy was founded on this day, in 1802. 

The first settlement of Boston dates from the 
seventeenth, 1630. On this day, too, this city was 
evacuated by the British, in 1776. 

If the eighteenth was your birthday it was also 
that of John C. Calhoun, in 1782, and of President 
Cleveland, in 1837. The Suez’Canal was com- 
pleted on this day, in 1864. Henrik Ibsen was born 
on this day, in 1828. 

John Sebastian Bach, ‘the composer, 
birthday on the twenty-first, in 1685. 

Were you born on the twenty-fourth? So was 
Malibran, the great singer, in 1808; Mathilde 
Marchesi, the great vocal teacher, on the twenty- 
sixth, in 1826, and John MacWhirter, the artist, 
on the twenty-seventh, in 1839. 

The twenty-cighth is said to halve been the day 
the celebrated painter, Raphael, born, in 1483. 
The great bass singer, “Pamburini, claimed the 
twenty-cighth, in 1800. 

President Tyler was born on the twenty-ninth, in 
1790. Joseph Haydn was born on the thirt, 
in 1732. William M. Hunt and John La 
the eminent painters, were both born on this 
the former in 1824 and the latter in 1835. 

Next month I shall talk about April. 


had a 








NOTE—Do you know on which day of the week you 
were born? If not, and you feel sufficiently interested, 
send Miss Boyce a line, mentioning dates, inclose a self- 
addressed envelope bering a two-cent stamp, and she will 
be glad totell you. Just address Miss Angela Boyce, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


month? Ifnot, T hope to | 








The Ladies Home Journal for March 1908 

















The Baby’s Picture 


It makes no difference how often baby goes to the 
photographer—and for the sake of admiring relatives 
his visits should be frequent—the record of his infant 
days is incomplete unless there are home pictures to 
supplement the more formal studio photographs. 
Mother or father or sister can readily make a series of 
pictures of the little ones that will grow more precious 
Picture taking is easy now and inex- 
pensive too, the Kodak has made it so. 

“‘The Kodak Baby Book,’’ is the title of a helpful little booklet that tells 


how to successfully keep a photographic record of the baby — how to make the 
Illustrated with a dozen home pictures of the 


year by year. 


pictures, how to arrange them. 
author’s own baby. 








Free at any Kodak Dealers or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y., The Kodak City. 








For Strenuous Boys 


$1.50 to$5.00 | 


New Russian and 
Sailor Models 


We have been inaking Regatta | 
Wash Suite ior wenty four ye 


in fabrics, most of which are im 

ported, much better in tailoring 
and more distinctive in style 
Regatta Wash Suits will with- 
1 ous boy and the tub 


anteed. 
Buit gives you the 
I} us or to your dealer and the purchase 
Most dealers carry Regatta Wash Suits in siz 
12 years. If yours does not, we will supply you. 
H] style-book and samples of fabrics address 


HECHT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 
New York City 


‘Devices for Hanging Up 
the Little Things’’ 


‘ Moore Push-Pins 


Moore Push-Points 
Moore Push-Tacks 
Moore Push-Buttons 


You've used the celebrate 


he last three are younger generations of the PUSH 
The distinctive feature of them all— the fine 
Points! This quartette covers the en- 

d from the picture of several pounds 


ore Glass Push-Pins 


, from 10c per 4 doz. to 10c for 4 doz. 
‘dware stores or 10 cents will bring 


Shirt Waist and Hat 


with a Wallachian, Eyelet, or Shadow 
Design. We send ‘a trial Subscription, 
2 Nos., to Modern Embroidery" and 
Perforated Patterns of any one, of the above 


Shirt -Waist - Sets in- 
Siding Belt and Hat 24 Cts. 
‘Please mtpitin the derigwaied 
Special :— Either Set stamped on Lawn $1.00. 
WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass.,_ Box L. 








doesn't show 
aists. Adjusted thru 
Sold by druggists, 
surgical and dry goods dealers or sent direct prepaid : L 
Men's$1.50; money back ifnot satisfied. Send chest measu 


UPRITE MFG. CO., Cincinnati, 0. 











Makes blacking a stove a pleasure. 

@ Easily applied, safe—clean—eco- 
nomical—goes twice as far as other polishes. 
FREE SAMPLE. Address Department B. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York. 


“Gives a Youthful 
Appearance” 


“Is perfectly pure and makes 
the skin beautiful." Sowrites a 
delighted user of LABLACHE 
from Peebles, 0. Besides effacing 
] wrinkles, LABLACHE keeps the 
complexion of its users smooth, 
vel from chaps, redness and 1oughuess. 








They may be dangerous. 
a box, of druggists or by 
Send ec. for sample. 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
Dept.A, 125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Knitters and Crocheters! 
You Can Make These 


SILK NECKTIES 


the most s vored neck 


ther, ius 
be glad 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union Street New London, Conn. 


toy for 
F can’t let it 
y amusing; positively beneficial ; w 
10 Cents, together with pac 
1ip and other herbs beneficis 
For sale by department, 

sporting goods, drux 
bird stores, 
stands, or 
on receipt of pri 


National Cat Supplies Co. 


paid. 
Dealers 
write for prices. 


n Sensation, 19¢. 


East Boston, Mass. 
ze March, 19¢. Frolic 
10c. Tell Me You Love Me, 


a be. Catalogof 5000 Publications Free. 


THE CADILLAC MUSIC CO., R34, 53.W. 24th St, NEW YORK 
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This Cocoa consists of 
nothing but the choicest 
cocoa beans ground’ 
to flour fineness. 

oo | Recently much has been written about “women We say it 1s the best 
BRIGHTENER <teaxs fe eee ar mrie ta the Souoike Clubs aid cocoda made s we can 


FLOORS it is quite as worthy of mention. as many other 

ins 7 e achievements widely heralded and it is much more it & h 

The only pr ation that will successfully clean vithi ‘i 
_Ticgptywrezaraton dat will succesfully clean | Within the range of Time JOURVAr Gl Tre vrove it and haveco 
i quires no special aptitude nor talent. The distinc- - 
tion may be yours next time, but you can’t win by 

: indifference ; it is only by firm resolve that you prove ll. 
preparations—they ruin any ). Wew will succeed: ‘ 5 oil s Ma 
3 |‘ Won’t you please put some ‘Swastika oil’ on 
Liberal Sample Free your tongue and ask THE JOURNAL to supply us Wi ll Ou prove it 9 
fe, if you mention . with that lovely stationery a little longer?” asked * 
your dealer. 4 | one Swastika girl, and I did. ‘‘It is rather expen- 


| sive,” the authorities said, but the charm of the oil 
was irresistible. i din nities a3 f 
sometimes think that our little Swastika pin 3 
| Soun somewhat the same sort of influence on THE Lowney S Cook Book zs 400 Pages 
OURNAL’s big organization that a certain magic : . 
| sing owned by the Emperor Charlemagne’s wile, 1400 Receipts.- 60 cents postpaid 
an Satna eae did on ae great rules. 
uring her lifetime it accomplished many wonder- 
ful things, drawing to her assistance everybody Sold by Booksellers. 
with whom she came in contact. After her death it 


fell into the possession of the Prime Minister, who, 
for some reason which he could not explain, found 


| it burdensome, and one night stole out into the Che OWNEY 
forest and iaey iy into a deep jae ie ring, — WALTER M.Lo Co. 
owever, did not lose its power. The Emperor, * 
chancing to pass by, was at once struck with the Makers of Chocolates § Cocoa 
‘Write for our free book, beauty of the scene and cried out: ‘‘What a de- BOSTON, MASS. 


“ BEAUTIFYING AND CARING FOR WOOD FLOORS” lightful place; I could stay here forever!” Accord- 


ingly he built a beautiful palace on one side of the 


lake, and, later, a cathedral on the other side, and 
in a short time the city of Aix la Chapelle arose in 

ce AL Ce BUS 

LINENS,CURTAINS,etc. 


the midst of the forest. It is said that the place still 
has a strange power, and that if one casts even a 
from us by mail at pri 
y and save his profits 








glance on the lake when the moonlight shines 
upon it one never wishes to leave the enchanted 
spot, and that any desire then expressed will be 
satisfied. 

And so it has seemed with The Girls’ Club and 
its emblem. So long as the idea of helping girls to 
make money was presented in only a passive way 
it attracted only a passive interest from the busy 
people who make up the Company’s executive 
force; but when our magic little Swastika was cast 
into the magazine’s big lake the idea immediately | 
took form and aroused their interest and enthu- | 
siastic support. From that time to this I have 
| hardly offered a suggestion which has not been 
| adopted, nor asked a favor which has not been 
granted, and, frankly, I have sometimes asked for 

catalog, showing some things which were not quite reasonable. 

patterns in their actual color. So long as we continue to merit their approval and 
you exactly how to order from us at 2 continue to work as faithfully as we have in the 

GREAT SAVING past I know that they will not refuse any request 

under retail prices. We'sew 2 within reason. Of course, you understand the 
carpets free and pay the freight. stationery privilege will be continued to Swastika 

‘The Russell C. sal girls. In your next letter please ask me about it if 
abt Sit Rtas Baal | you don’t already know. 


Chicago, U.S.A The Club's Salary Roll 


THE Club's extra salary offer, which is in addi- 
tion to all other privileges, will be continued for 
three months more, and any girl who reads this 
| column and who wants to make money may have | 
| her name enrolled. If you want to earn money 
you can join it and have every advantage whicl 


EDDING INVITATIONS and “Ansounce: comes to its members by just addressing a line to 


engraved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. THE Giris’ CLuB 


100 Stylish Visiting Ca: Samples and valuable ; 
hooklet, '' Wedding Etiquette," Tue Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL 


FREE. 
J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, Oakland City, Ind. PHILADELPHIA 
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TEMPLIN’S 
“ International "’ 


GIANT PANSIES 22 Yarietics 


for 15 Cents 


‘This grand collection includes the choice 


GIANT PANSIES grov 
lists of all th 


strains of 


and be 
- inte 
postpaid for 15 cts. 
you getan equal mixture of the 36 vari 
their beauty — embracing every color known to > 
IT’S THE BEST COLLECTION EVER 
‘Y OFFERED. With each packet ordered we 
? senda pretty booklet giving history of and 
ultural directions for grow- 
sies. Order a packet toda’ 
SEAUTIFUL ‘‘LACE FERN" 
FREE — Every reader of this 
ad. should have a copy of our 
arge 130 page catalog. It is 


will send it free, 

securely wrapped, a bea 

< ‘LACEFERN.” Write 

* today and send 4 cents 

in stamps to pay for 

HS packing and postage. 
THE TEMPLIN CO. 

, DeskL CALLA, OHIO 





Four 





aad Faroe Flowers 


For Only 10c 


A genuine BARGAIN made 
to introduce my Flower Seeds 
to new customers. 


Including free copy of the 
daintiest catalog published 
for 1908, and Floral Culture, 
which tells how to grow 
flowers from seed. 
e New Climbing Nasturtiums, 
Nasturtiums Madam Gunther’s Hybrids. 
new section, obtained by artifi hybridizing, 
s y dark colored foliage and flowers of a 
of coloring not to be found in any of 
sses of Nasturtiums heretofore grown, 
‘w hybrids include various shades of 
rose, salmon, bright red, pale yellow, ete., either self- 
colored or spotted, mottled, striped or margined. 


oyal Show Pansies Over 100 colors and 


é markings; all the 
eSt flowering and finest vari- 
ies that can be secured in 
». Without question, the 
strain of Pansy offered. 

Finest Mixed, Of all 

Asters fittesieties such 
as Victoria, Perfection, Comet, 
Harlequin, New Queen, etc. 

Over 40 named 
Sweet Peas viinicsorbek. 
ford’s best European and American 


named sorts. The very best. faces 
10c | 


One Packet of each variety for. ont, - 
and the names and addresses of two pyosncer Seedcmoman 
of your flower loving friends. “of America 


MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT 
602-604 10th St., S., Minneapolis, Mi 
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to millions of customers 

Livingston’s Reliable Tested 
, Seeds are offeredand fully described 
rb 100 page Catalogue, 
in truth about all 
id best in vegeta- 
owers, r etc. This valuable 

book is FREE, Send for it today. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFERS 
For 10¢ Easilseaany.cor of 


5 pkts. Giant Pansies, . different colors 
«Mammoth Asters, ee . 
Giant Nasturtium: 
Superb Sweet Peas, | 
Large flowering Phlox, “ 
Any Three Collections—25 cents 
All Five Collections—40 cents 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
201N. High Street Columbus, Ohio 




























ay) 


EVERYTHING 






















a) 


Is the title of our 1908 Catalogue, the most 
beautiful and complete horticultural catalogue 
ever published. A book of 188 pages—700 
engravings —12 colored and duotone plates of 
vegetables and flowers —it is complete in every 
respect and should be in the hands of every one 
who grows for pleasure or profit. 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 
COUNTS AS CASH 


To every one who states where this advertisement was seen 
and who encloses Ten Cents (in stamps), we wil il 
the catalogue and also send, free of charge, our famous 
50 Cent “Henderson” Collection of seeds, of one 
packet cach of Giant Mixed, Sweet Peas; Cant 

‘ancy Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed ; 
Henderson's All Seasons Lettuce; Early Ruby Tomato 
and Henderson's Electric ina coupon envelope, 
which emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK 

















Make Money Growing Violets 


The Sweetest and Daintiest Flowers. You can make 
money all winter growing them in your own 
window garden in pots and boxes, or outdoors, 
in acheap cold frame. Hundreds of blossoms, 







‘and surprise you. 


Costs lit- 
start, Ml Dept. 15, Elite Conservatories, Dedham, Mass. 


tletostart. 





| as dear old Cousin Lucius. 





THE UNCERTAIN IRE, 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


boyish stories, all my mincing scruples take 
for shame. He’s as crisp, as impersonal, 
Never a languish: 

ing glance for me; never a tender tone. 

“And yet—and yet iY 

Each morning brings its flower-greeting —punc- 
tilious, unvarying!—white roses, slim, formal, ex- 
quisite, for Irene; for me, an equal gift, but g: 
less studied. Irene hardly notices his flowers, and 
never thanks him. Of course, she reali that 
they’re merely the chaperon’s oblation. Still, she 
might spare one gracious word. I do get quite 
exasperated with Irene. 


ox 


May eighth. Amalfi. 
On a gray rock shelf, hung out like a giant’s plate- 
rack above the dear swallow’s-nest town, the 
rippled terrace of vineyards, the endless silver- 
seamed mosaic of the Gulf below. 


jolly, 
fight, 

















The Prince went to Sorrento today. Ned 
Douglass has taken the twins crabbing. Irene is 
studying terra-cotta tax-lists at Pastum. I don’t 


care for crabs, nor tax-lists either, so I planned to 
have Pasquale take me donkey-riding up the hills. 
However, to our amazement, no Pasquale ap- 
peared this morning. Instead, a strange guide 
presented himself. He bore a lengthy communica- 
tion, couched in patchwork English-Italian, which 
proclaimed that the grandmother’s cousin of the 
desolated Pasquale was exceedingly ill at Ravello, 
and commanded his filial presence. Hereby he 
confided his adored Signorina to the bearer of 
this message, his friend, Oreste. True, Oreste 
had no English, but he would prove in all things 
honest, experienced and competent. 

“Honest, experienced and competent.’” Ned 
dubiously surveyed our meek, expectant servitor, 
who stood, shock head bowed, tattered cap in grimy 
hand, awaiting our august pleasure. 


““H’m, maybe. He doesn’t look it. Got an ugly : 


jaw, and a sneaking eye, too.” 


“Mercy, don’t!” protested Gwendolyn Kenmore. ' 


“Oh, he hasn’t any English. Pasquale says so. 


No, don’t go riding with him, Miss Philura. He’s i 


a bad lot. No use running foolish risks.” 
“But maybe Mrs. Kenmore will go with me.” 
“I?” quavered Mrs. Kenmore. 

told gold! He is the breathing image of a Barbary 


irate. I saw one once ina play in Paris. Philura, ; 


if Miss Bradbury does not see fit to prevent your 
riding in his care I shall take the responsibility of 
forbidding it myself.” 

“‘Oh, very well,” said I. ‘‘Oreste, we won’t 
need you today.” Here I gave him some small 
coins. ‘Report tomorrow at eight.” 

Oreste went, most unwillingly. Poor fellow, I 
know it hurt his feelings. But he’s so painfully 
unattractive! As Ned says, le may be all right, 
but he certainly doesn’t look it. 

So I’ve crept off, all by myself, to be as home- 
sick as I please. It would help out if I could write 
more on that safety-valve letter. But in our flur- 
ried packing at Gibraltar I must have tossed it 
with some discarded notes into the waste-basket; 
for it is nowhere to be found. I do hope none of 
the servants read it afterward, for it was extremely 
sentimental in places. 


or 


May ninth. 1 A.M. 
High in my tiny white cell, once more. The rest 
are long asleep, but I must tell it all over again 
to mysel}, bejore I'll dare believe it. 


Just after dinner tonight * noticed Oreste hang- 
ing around the terrace, looking most forlorn. Evi- 
dently he had misunderstood my orders, and had 
reported at eight that night, instead of eight next 
morning. Poor, abject fellow, it seemed too bad 
to hurt his shaggy feelings again. SoI prevailed 
upon Mrs. Kenmore and Gwendolyn to have him 
take us for a walk up the rocks. 

Poor Mrs. Kenmore, how she did fidget! First 
she made him walk ahead, in the cheering hope 
that thus she would prevent him from stabbing us 
in the back. Then she made him walk behind, in 
terror lest he lead us into a brigand’s den. Her 
flutters made me almost nervous myself. He cer- 
tainly was a most unprepossessing object. For 
one thing, he was dressed as Italian peasants dress 
in opera choruses—and nowhere else—scarlet silk 
shirt, velveteen trousers, and truly buccaneer 
girdle, holding a white-handled something, in all 
probability an ivory-hilted dagger. Moreover, he 
was as big as two of Pasquale, knit like an athlete, 
with thick, black, parted hair, a dark, flushed face 
and—blue glasses! At length, Mrs. Kenmore’s 
forebodings became contagious. I summoned 
all my Italian, and dismissed the guide for the 
evening. Poor Oreste, with a reproachful stare, 
melted into the dusk. 

The moonrise was lovely from the rocks. But 
coming back through a big, gloomy olive grove 
Mrs. Kenmore nipped my arm. ‘‘Philura! I 
knew it!” she whispered. ‘That shadow, lurking 
behind the trees! That guide! That terrible 
guide! Oh, we'll all be robbed, and murdered, 
and thrown over the cliff!” 

“That’s nothing but leaves in the moonlight,” 
blustered I, above my thundering heart. I strode 
forward, quaking. ‘Oreste, is that you? Didn’t 
Isend you away? Why did you come?” 


at 


The new guide stepped from his tree-screen and 
confronted me. His blue spectacles glittered 
gayly in the wan moonlight. His lips were very 
pale A queer unreasoning prescience caught at 
my heart, and smothered the sharp rebuke upon 
my mouth. 

“‘T came because I couldn’t help myself,” he 
id, very low. ‘*Why else should I throw down 
my job, and rush over here, and bribe Pasquale, 
and dress up in these minstrel duds, I’d like to 
know? Because I was starved out—that’s why. 
I couldn’t stand it any longer. And, Philura, dar- 
ling, you’ve needed me as pitifully as I’ve needed 
you. You know it. You're starved, too.” 

Behind us lifted Mrs. Kenmore’s anguished 
shrieks. I did not hear, for I was in the new 
guide’s arms, and we were sobbing it out like 
children, I with my face against his foolish green 

lush shoulder, he with his precious red head, in 
its silly black wig, upon my own. 

“Run along; quick, Philura! They’re rousin, 
the hotel!” Jerry tore my hands from his neck an: 
mopped the tears from my face with his huge red 
handkerchief. ‘‘Go, calm the old lady before she 
brings the firedepartment. Come to the Corramini 
Fountain for half a minute, some time tonight. 
Wash your face the minute you reach the house. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE S3 
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that you need for your home grounds growing at the 


BILTMORE NURSERY 


That you may know what it 
time, our magnificent 196 page 
accurate descriptions of ever; 

Get this splendid book while it n 
buy plants in small or large quantities. 


BILTMORE NURSERY, Box 135, Biltmore, N. C. 
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jog, richly illustrated and containing 
hardy tree and plant that has real value. 
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AeMISS WHITE'S 


‘LOWER SEEDS 


FIVE GIVEN FOR 


PACKETS TRIAL 


SEND NOW for my 1908 Catalog, and if 
no member of your family has received one 
(and you so state and also send me the ad- 
esses of two others who grow flowers), I 
send with catalog a coupon good for 


Five Full Packets of Flower Seeds, 


your selection from any kinds listed in my catalog 
at 3 cts. each—over 30 popular sorts to choose from. 
They will be mailed you promptly, with my booklet, 
“Culture of Flowers,"' absolutely free. Address at once, 
MISS EMMA V. WHITE, Seedswoman 
3012 Aldrich Ave. So., ‘Minneapolis, Minn. 








Gard 


Grow from Seed First Year 
A new and delicious garden fruit, jet black in color 
‘and about the size of gooseberries. Can scarcely 
be distinguished from real huckleberry—but much 
better for pies, jellies and sauces. Easy to grow 
—plant seed and cultivate same as tomatoes. 
produce quantities of berries first 
ear. Seed, 10c per generous pack- 
age. _ Write for our book on seeds, 
bulbs and plants—sent free. 
L.L. MAY & C 





St. Paul, Minn. 


Elliott’s Seed Offer 


Thousands are taking advantage of this offer, why not 
you? Enclose us stamps or coin to the amount of ten 
cents, which can be deducted from your first order, and 
we will mail you our 1908 Novelty Offer. 


Five Packets Seed Sent with Catalog 


Coxscomb, very ornamental for its comb effect, resem- 
bling the comb of a cock. Poppies, with their rainbow 
colorings, flowers lasting all summer. Godetia, with its 
delicate tints of crimson rose, makes an attractive annual. 
Phlox, Sunbeams ; its dazzling colors make an attractive 
flower bed. Hollyhocks, double and single colors, 
Grandma's Favorite, All five packets free, including our 
profusely illustrated catalog. Write to-day. 


WM. ELLIOTT & SONS, Seedsmex 
Established 1845 227 Fulton St., New York 



































pu. “Landscape Gardening 


for Amateurs” 


with over a hundred plans of grounds, 
flower beds and formal gardens, is a 
valuable guide to those interested in 
beautiful surroundings. Ninety pages 
beautifully illustrated, with necessary 
information to lay out and plant in 
an artistic and attractive way Home 
rounds, also School, Universit 
Sanitarium’ and Factory Ground 
Order it today. Price $1.00 postpaii 
Wagner Park Conservatories 
Box 317 Sidney, Ohio 


Enough for a splendid flower 
garden; 20 pkts. favorite 
flower seeds; 15 fine summer 
bulbs. Check worth 25 cents 
on your first $1 order; also 
color plate, “Floral Guide. 

Money back if not satisfied. 


THE CONARD & JONES CO. 
Box 20, West Grove, Pa. 
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CEDAR ACRES GLADIOLI 


magnificent, stately plants, bearing large flowers, with 
exquisite colors and markings. Very different from 
the short spikes of the old kinds containing a few 
small flowers of indifferent colors. 


My Book Free 


It's almost as beautiful as the flowers it tells about. 
Send for a copy and learn of the new and superb Gladiol 
So easy of culture— growing wherever potatoes w 
and so very lovely when in bloom. 


lB. HAMMOND TRACY, Box 103, Wenham, Mass. 
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Ste aS 
ARANTEED 


No risk in 
buying roses 


under our guarantee- 
to-bloom-plan. Money 
back for those that fail. 
Your simple word is ali 
the proof we require. 
ive such an extraordinary 
ntee? It’s all explained 
ee color plate ‘Floral 
ite for it to-day—fi 


5 Quick Blooming Roses, 50c 

All guaranteed to bloom this year—or 
your money back. All thrifty growers 
and profuse bloomers. 

Champion of the World (rosy pink); 

Clotilde Soupert (creamy white with rose centre) ; 

Alliance (bright golden yellow ; shell pink centre) ; 

Cornelia Cook (white tinged with rose) ; 

Princess Hohenzollern (<eep satiny red). 

Every rose labelled and every rose guar- 
anteed to bloom this season, Ordernow and 
we willship prepaid at proper planting time. 
Thisadvertisement will notappearagain. 

Don't forget to write for ‘Floral Guide.”” 
tains descriptions and helpful cultural di: ions not 
only of roses, but hundreds of other choice flowers 
and plants. Itis free. 
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For 


$225 FLOWER 
Work) oo 250 
Ve send you this grand collection of SEEDS and BULBS for 
the cost of packit it 
ity to plant our SI 


Pansy: 
tion! a 
Apkt. Popp) 
1pkt.Alyssum, Sweet 
rysanthemum, Double 
ipkt. Japanese Morning Glory 
1pkt. Verbs weet Scented 
ipkt. Portulaca, Choice Colors 


2 pkts. Sweet Pe: 

2 pkts. Salvia:Red, White, Blue 

1 pkt. Petunia, F 

1 pkt. Giant Daisy 

1 pkt. Mignonette, Pyramid 

1 pkt. Aster, Queen of Market 
1 Begonia, 1 Gloxinia, 1 Hardy Lily, 1 

20 Bulbs Montbretia, 1 Spotted Calla, 2 Gladio! 

2 Hardy Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other Choice Bulbs. 

The above 20 PKTS. of SEEDS, 20 BULBS, our new color 
plated catalogue and a FREE RETURN CHECK giving you 
your money back will be sent you by return mail for 25c. 

J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 310, Floral Park, N.Y. 


Sower 
No Second Chance 


Good sense says make the most 
of the first. 


FERRY’S 


SEEDS 


have made and kept Ferry’s Seed Busi- 
ness the largest in the world—ierit tells. 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1908 


tells the whole Seed Story —sent FREE for 
the asking. Don’t sowseeds till yougetit. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY ROS ES 


in your own garden! Have them 
blooming this summers! Get 
Heller's big, thrifty plants, three 
years old, with strong clumps of 
roots ready to spring into rapid 
growth and sure to give yousuperb 
blooms this ye: 


For Only $1. 


We will deliver free to you this 
sample collection of Roses 
One 3-yr. American Beauty ; deep pink 
One 2-yr. Cardinal; rich red 
One 2-yr. K. Augusta Victoria; whit 
One2-yr. Mrs. B.R. Cant; crimson pink 
‘Heller's Roses are “‘ different." 
They grow 4 
“The Flow 
delightful book, tells all 
about Roses. Free. 
HELLER BROTHERS 
Aistw|| 903 Main Street, New Castle,Ind. 


FOR 10 Cts. 


Five pkts. of our new 
Early Flowering 
Carnation 


Yellow.’ Bloom in 
90 days from seed, large, 
double, fragrant and fine 


tural dire 

catalogue for 10 

paid. Will make 5 lovely 

beds of flowers for your 

garden, and many pots 

of lovely ‘blossoms for 

your windows in winter. 
Catalogue for 1908 

—Greatest Book of Nov: 

elties — Flower and Vege- 

table Seeds, , Plants, 

Shrubs, Fru 

500 cuts, m: 

will be ma 

who ask for 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N.Y. 


SHOEMAKER’S PO ULTRY 


BOOK on 
apd Almanac for 1908 contains 220 pages, with 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
Ie tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
All about Incubators and how to 
All about poultry houses and 
how to build them. It’s really an encyclopa 
of chickendom, You need it. Price only 15 cts. 
0, 0, SHOEMAKER, Box 1242, Freeport, Ill. 


and remedies. 
operate them. 


Lawn Fence 

Many designs. Cheap as sadilteeqege9 
wood. “32 page Catalozue 2Y at Reka 
free. Special Prices to Churches #4} i} v 

and Cemeteries. 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO. I 


Box 8, ‘Winchester, Ind. * 








THE UNCERTAIN IRENE | 
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I’m afraid that burnt-umber has rubbed off on your 
forehead. Good-by, you darling—you darling!” 

eo And I saw the f-flash of his stiletto,” Mrs. 
Kenmore’s wails were piercing the monastic calm, 
“And heard her wild outcry " 

“Dear Mrs. Kenmore, how the tree-shadows 
must have deceived you!” said I, hurrying in. 
Whereat Mrs. Kenmore started to faint, then re- 
vived for sheer amaze. 

“‘But you spoke to him—you talked ——” 

“Indeed I did,” said I loftily. ‘1 talked with 
him to some purpose. He is—dismissed, Mrs. 








Kenmore. I consider him wholly inadequate. We | 


will not see that guide again.” 
ox 


Forsooth, we never will. Even the last smudge 
of umber was scrubbed away when we met at the 
fountain for our stolen moment. He was all my 
Jerry—only so much handsomer, so much dearer, 
than ever he used to be! I dared not look at him. 
I couldn’t quite stand the joy of it. And to listen 
to him was even keener joy. 

“Oh, I know I’ve broken my word,” he re- 
torted, against my weak reproach. ‘*Philura, 
girl, how could I help it? How could I stay away 
when you yourself broke your word first? “When 
you wrote and told me how lonely you were, and 


how you loved me, and begged me over and over 


to come ——” 


“I broke my word!” flashed I. “Jerry, for 
shame! When I’ve held to it all these century- 


| long days! When I’ve not sent you one word, not 


| left Gibraltar. 





one line, not even a picture-postal! Though keep- 
ing still almost broke the heart out of me.” 

“Philura, you’re dreaming,” said Jerry sternly. 
“You wrote me everything, up to the night you 
Dinners and dances and all about 
the fellows who were dancing attendance—that 
sentimental Wallis chap, and cheeky Ned Douglass 
—wait till I get at him!—and Beauregard, even, 
devoting himself to you. Do you wonder I 
dropped everything, and took the first steamer? 
Look here!” 

He groped in his pocket, and crowded a letter 
into my hand, soiled and crumpled and creased, 
but, even in the starlight, my first glance told all. 
That safety-valve letter! ‘That wild outpouring 
which I had believed swallowed up forever in the 
Gibraltar waste-basket! 

“Philura, where are you?” 
voice; a bit concerned, too. 

“Yl take it all back, Jerry,” I whispered. 
“‘Good-night, boy. But this is the final mystery. 
No human mind will ever pierce its depths.” 


It was Irene’s 


“Trene, when we left Gibraltar do you remem- 
ber secing any letters lying on my desk?” 

Irene looked perplexed. ‘‘No, dear, I don’t. 
Except the one I stamped and mailed for you.” 

“You stamped and mailed us 

“Yes; a rather thick letter—I remember I had 
to put on three stamps—addressed to Jeremiah 
somebody—I didn’t notice particularly. I knew 
you'd forgotten all about it. You know you some- 
times aren’t quite punctual with your mail, dear, 
so I didn’t think it necessary to speak of it.” 


or 


May tweljth. The Monastery. 

Only three days since our dear, foolish miracle. 
But what a long, tantalizing eternity it seems! 

Oreste, the mysterious, has never reappeared. 
However, Mr. Jeremiah Blake Castleman’s 
sprawly signature now adorns the hotel records, 
and Mr. J. B. C, himself, scrubbed, convention- 
ally clad and in his right mind, adorns the gallery, 
one eye wistfully meeting mine at long, sad inter- 
vals. “For all our machinations, Jerry and I can’t 
achieve two minutes together. And conscience 
doth so make cowards of us both that we hardly 
dare glance each other’s way. None of our party 
could suspect anything, to be sure; for the 
Kenmores and Irene never heard of Jerry before, 
and Ned and the Prince know him only as a friend 
from home, and never dream of the tragic romance 
going on under their cheerfully oblivious noses. 

In our hurried meetings Jerry has managed to 
tell me just two things: first, that Father has 
just been awarded another big contract, right over 

Mr. Castleman’s head, which, of course, deepens 
the gulf between us to a chasm; second, that 
Jerry thinks me twenty times prettier than I ever 
used to be, and he loves me twenty thousand times 
more. The heartrending depression of his first 
statement is somewhat mitigated by the heart- 
warming assurance of the second. 

Alas, though I can’t compass ten words with m: 
own boy, I have perforce vad ten times ten wit! 
the Prince. Indeed, the situation between Mr. 
Beauregard and me is now unmistakable. It is 
no use for me to act the ingenuous ostrich any 
longer. Dodge and evade as I may, the fateful 
hour of Declaration is closing down upon me. 

If I only knew how to write it ’d send him a 
note this minute, and tell him just how hopeless it 
, in order to spare him the mortification of an oral 
refusal. But it would be awkward to word such a 
note tactfully. Irene could do it for me; but she’s 
so dreary and distraite these days that I hardly. 
know her. Sometimes I feel as if I never would 
quite know Irene. 

Mr. Beauregard has just paused at the salon 
door and remarked that the moonrise is delight- 
ful from the east balcony. 
I am going, my heart in my throat, my knees 
knocking together, knowing my fate, but power- 
less to flee it. Oh, if Mother were here, so 1 could 
run to her and hide! Yet I’m a traitor to Mother, 
for I can’t help loving Jerry the dearer. And I’m 
thrice a traitor to the Prince, dear, noble, unsus- 
pecting soul! I do hope this disappointment will 
not blight his splendid life. But one never can tell. 


ar 
Very much later. 

For a long half-hour the Prince and I sat in 
silence on the dusk, jewel-lit balcony. Finally he 
spoke. He was very deliberate and purposeful : 
chivalrously gentle, ‘determined, grave. His quiet, 
poignant confidence touched me to the heart. I 
could scarcely keep back my tears. To think that 
I must wait, and listen, only to hurt and shame 
him so at the end! Oh, it just stabbed me through 








and through! 


“You're such a child, dear little Lady Philura,” 
he said, very softly. ‘‘Perhaps it is not fair to 
come to you as I come tonight. But I have waited 
all my life for what 1 now ask of you.” 

“P_Please, Mr. Beauregard,” I began. The 
words died on my mouth. 


CONCLUDED IN THE APRIL JOURNAL 


Will I not join him? | 
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THIS HANDSOME $10.00 BED 
COSTS YOU NOTHING! 


Just think —you can get this beautiful $10.00 White Ena 
Here's the explanation ling direct with us, the Manuf 
for only a little more than it costs to ma Th 
is strong proof that the Larkin Idea — Zamily — is a practical, money-saving plan. 

Now, a retail dealer gets most of h from ‘a wholesaler, and the wholesaler gets them 
from a jobber. So you see, three deale s of all—have to make a profit on the 
goods, and you pay about twice w st. Larkin Factory-to-Family dealing saves you 
all unnecessary expense — gives you lue of high quality for $10.00 
Larkin Products. y include Laundry and fine Toilet Soaps, Perfumes, 

Toilet Preparations and Pure Food Specialties. With every 
$10.00 worth you select, we give in addition, a premium 
that would cost you $10,00 at a store. We afford to make 
your money go twice as far as a retailer can, giving you 100 per 
cent. more value, because we are manufacturers and sell direct 
to you the consumer at a small profit only. 







ed and it won't cost you a cent! 
makes it possible to buy goods 
ronage of over one million families 
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WHITE ENAMELED STEEL BED No. 55 
Given with $10.00 worth of Larkin Products. 


An exquisite new design. Harmonizes perfectly with furniture of any wood or 
style; very strong and will last a lifetime; center-spindles are of brass; castings are 
malleable iron and will never break. Smooth joints. Three coats of white enamel 
baked on all steel parts. Corner- and center-castings are decorated in gold bronze. 


EVERYTHING WE OFFER IS OF HIGH QUALITY 


Quality and purity are assured every purchaser of the Larkin Products. Larl 
Premiums are noted for their excellent design, workmanship, finish and durability. 
‘Ask any Larkin customer in your neighborhood about our fair and liberal deal- 
ings. We guarantee to satisfy you. To PROVE this to you, we will send $10.00 
worth of Products and a Premium worth $10.00 on 30 days’ trial. Then you 
pay if pleased. At the end of 30 days if you are not satisfied, we will 

remove goods at our expense. 


1200 Premiums to choose from. 


















































Fill in and mail coupon today, and we will show you s « 
how easily you can save $10.00 every few weeks. oh o 
st 
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Liatthin Co. Be 


Established 1875. BUFFALO, N. Y. 





If you live West of the Mississippi River, 
please address 


Latkiz Co. of Illinois, Peoria, Il 


(Jick's sin Guide 





and 
FLORAL 


A Twentieth Century Catalogue 


which fully describes and illustrates the BEST 
SEEDS, PLANTS, and FRUITS, and 


Packets Flower Seeds (retail price 25c.) 10c 


Pansy, fine mixed, Petunia, fine mixture, 


We manufacture Lawn and FarmFence. Sell direct, 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices. No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it today. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO.,.901 10th Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 
by Steam 


Hatch Chickens 


= G3 Excelsior Incubator 
y or Wooden Hen 


Absolutely reliable and self-reg- 
ulating. Thousands in use to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Box 10, Quincy, Ill. 







Phiox Drur 
= —or- 
Packets Vegetable Seeds feel 
anvers Yellow Globe Onion, White LUC 
ine Cucumber, Imperial Lettuce, 
Moss Curled Parsley, Scarlet Turnip 
Send for Catalogue anyway—it's free 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Seedsmen 
424 Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


EVERY HOME 


should be adorned with Palms 
and other leaf and flowering 
plants. We have 44 greenhouses 
full. Also have hundreds of car- 


Shirley Poppy, nondii, mixed. 

















Send for free 
catalogue B. 





loads of Fruit and Ornamental | 
Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Plants, 
Vines, Bulbs, Seeds, Rarest 
new—choicest old. Mail size 


postpaid, safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Larger by 
express or freight. Direct deal 
will save you money ; try it. Elegant 168-Page Catalogue 
FREE, $4 years. 1200 acres. 44 greenhouses 


The Storrs & Harrison Co., Box 33, Painesville, Ohio 






Guaranteed Best. e 
Free Catalogue, illustrated. 
perts—and Agricultural Experiment Stations rec- 

ommend these World's Standard Patented Incubators and 

Brooders, which will give you greatest satisfaction. Insure yourself 

by writing now for Book containing our Money-Back Guarantee. 

OYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. 

Chicago — Kansas City—Oakland, Cal. 


Buffalo— New York— Boston — 
London, Eng. 


AY arc the best. Always on their own roots. Plants 
YA mailed toany point in the United States. Safe arrival 

guaranteed. Over 50 years’ experience. Flower 

and Vegetable Seeds a specialty. Write for 


New Guide to Rose Culture 


for 1908 — the leading rose catalogue of America. 
134 pages. Mailed free. Describes over 1,000 

varieties. Tells how to grow them andall other de- | 
sirable flowers. Established 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 


24 Roses" For #122 


Including Pierre Notting, La France, White Cochet, 
Pink Cochet, Teplitz, Golden Gate, Ivory, and 


Our big Poultry book tells how tomakeit. How 
to breed, feed and market for best results. 100 
illustrations. Describes largest pure | bred 
poultry farm in the world. Tells how to start 

smi grow big. All about our 30 leading 
varieties. Quotes lowest prices on fowls, eggs, in- 
cubators and brooders. Mailed for 4 cents. ‘ 


F. FOY, Box 58, Des Moines, Iowa 




















All lead- 


Lowest Prices A! 


rieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
and Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farm in the 





others of equal merit. All labeled. Catalogue free. world. Fowls Norhern-relsed, ; neatthy, and 
. . Finest Cactus and vigorous. Fowls, Eggsand Incubators at low- 
24 Dahlias postpaid for $19 [inc varicuies: eat neices: nent fort han big 18 pase hooks 





** Poultry For Profit,’ full of pictures. It tells you 
how to raise poultry and run Incubators success- 
fully, Send 4 cents for the book, to cover postage. 


J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 


Ornamental Fence 
25 Designs, All Steel 


Handsome —cheaper than wood — 
more durable. Special prices to 
churches and cemeteries. Don't buy a 
fence until you get, our free catalogue. 

KOKOMO FENCE MACHINE CO. 
408 North Street, Kokomo, Indiana 


W. R. GRAY, Box 3, Oakton, Fairfax Co.,Va. 





Cheaper than wood —for 


Ornamental Fence fy", 6 wot 


teries—also heavy steel picket fence —sold direct to consumer. 
Catalogue Free. WARD FENCE CO., Box 627, Decatur, Ind. 


TRON AND WIRE FENCES 
Plain and heavy, also light and or- 
amental. 0-7" Wire or Iron Fences. 
it grade at lowest prices. 
C7 Write for catalog. s 
Enterprise Foundry 
265 S.Senate Ave. , India 


GET OUR PRICES 


before buying birds, eggs or suppli 
Choice selection, fair dealing. We can please 
you. Niesman’s Poultry Guide for 4 cents. 


F, W. NIESMAN CO., Box 44, Freeport, Ill. 


DX IXX XXXII 


Greider’s Fine Poultry Catalogue. 


Tells all about pure-bred poultry and illustrates 60 





Contains 10 beautiful chromos. Gives 
sonable prices of stock and eggs. Tells how to cure 
ases, kill lice, make money. Only 10 cts. postpaid. 


H. Greider, Rheems, Pa. 


Kissed Write soaay, FREE Squab 
pawn “os Book, 
‘awe Wwito Make Money Breeding Squabs. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.).148 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


varieties. 
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FiGING? 
(ORSEDs 


GRAND DUCHESS | 
corset which makes this 
the most perfect ‘“Glove- 
Fitting” corset we have 
ever produced. 

A radical departure in 
the construction of this 
corset produces a flat, 
straight front whether the 
figure is stout or slender, 
and permanently creates ey 
the rounded waist and 
flowing lines--this sea~ 
son's mark of the daintiest 
fashion. 


Price'$1.50 to $5,00 the pair. r 
GEORGE C, BATCHELLER & CO: — 
New York Chicago San Francisco, 


They are called ""Glove-Fitiing’” because they 
fit as well and fec} as camfortable 
asa hne kid glove 





DRESS SHIELD 


VERY woman knows that one of the 
most important factors in the making of 
gowns is the use of good Dress 

Shields; one which affords ample protection 
against perspiration, is odorless, hygienic, 
washable and guaranteed. These are a 
few of the many features that have made the 
OMO justly celebrated. 


Write for our illustrated Booklet, it 
will interest you. Free on request. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Department B, Middletown, Conn. 





[7 JS invisible under the sheerest material ; 
thin and flexible, but keeps its shape; 
nothing to the warmth of the colla 
thing to the appearance of the wearer. 
ordering state whether for low or high collar. 
Send 25 cents and receive two 
Foundation Collars by mail 
PRISCILLA UNDERMUSLIN COMPANY 
16th Street, Springfield, Mass. 





COMFORT AND ECONOMY 
in Stockings, because they stay Vear longest — 
No supporters to buy — it — Fit perfect — 
Protect health. Summer and Winter weights. 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, BOYS and GIRLS 


Fay Ideal” *:<* 


ings 

are best made. © Every pair guaranteed. Try them. 
Money back if not satisfied. Buy from dealer or give his 
name and we will send on receipt of price. Write et 


Circular. THE FAY STOCKING 0.61 £ St., Elyria, 0. | 








| actors, and other chief parts were taken by W 


| act, and it had to come on exactly at the right word, 


| dramatic effects were the outcome. 


| icefield for the second act, and, for the third, a cav 


© 


MY GRANDFATHER 
AN ACTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) | 
| 

concealed my | 

Mark Lemon, 


AS | 





Passé and Mr. Measley Serv 
grandfather; Mr. Mudperiod was 
and Mr. Wil ‘ollini sheltered but lightly the 
identity of Wilkie Collins. And lastly w 
first appearance on any stage of Mr. Plornish- 
maroontigoonter, who has been kept out of bed at 
a vast expense.” The gentleman overpowered by 
this cognomen was my father’s youngest brother. 
at that time of the mature age of two. 















Wilkie Collins’s Drama, “ The Lighthouse” 
UT something bigger was to come, and in six 
months’ time that something appeared in the 
shape of Wilkie Collins’s drama,‘ The Lighthouse.” 
in which my father said my grandfather, for the first 
time, displayed that extraordinary melodramatic 
intensity and force which his readings afterward 
brought before the public. For this production the | 
services of Clarkson Stanfield were requisitioned 
for scene-painting, and in addition he painted a | 
fine peascape of the Eddystone Lighthouse as an 
act drop. My grandfather was among the leadi 





























Collins, Mark Lemon, my late aunt, Mi: 
Dickens, and my great-aunt, Miss Ho; y 
grandfather composed a prologue, which he him- 
self delivered and which ran as follows: 











Astory of those rocks where doomed ships come 
To cast their wrecks upon the steps of home, 
Where solitary men the long year through — 
The wind their music and the brine their view — 
Warn mariners to shun the beacon light; 

A story of those rocks is here tonight, 
Eddystone Lighthouse, in its ancient form ; 

Ere he who built it wished for the great storm 








That shivered it to nothing ; once ain 
Behold outgleaming on the angry main | 
Within it are three men ; to these repair 


In our frail bark of fancy, swift ir 

They are but shadows, as the rower grim 
Took none but shadows in h boat with him. 
So be ye shades, and, for a little spz 
The real world a dream w 
Return is easy. It will have ye bac 
Too soon to the old, dusty, beaten track ; 
For but one hour forget it. Billows rise 
Blow winds, fall rain; be black, ye midnight skies, 
And you who watch the light, arise! arise! 





















At the cue ‘‘Eddystone Lighthouse” the ac 
drop was displayed, and at the words “‘billow: 
rise” the storm was let loose with all correct 
theatrical appliances. My father thought that 
Marcus Stone, now a Royal Academician, turned 
the wind in the shape of a kind of silk grindstone, 
while there was the flash for the lightning, a 
of iron for the rattle of the thunder, and an 
ment of cannon balls to roll about to sim 
shaking of the lighthouse as it was struck by the 
waves. My father was in charge of this storm, 
which went on, at intervals, all through the first 









and only, on each occasion, for a strictly-defined 
time. The director of the elements had an anxious 
time, for he could always tell by the very look of my 
grandfather’s shoulders at rehearsal, as he sat on 
the stage with his back to the said director, that he 
was ready for the smallest mistake, and that, if the 
component parts of the storm were at all remiss in 
attending to their business, there would immediately 
come the peremptory cry of ‘‘Stop,” which pulled 
everybody up with a round turn. The “ Light- 
house” was played three times with great success. 








Great Preparations Made for the “Frozen Deep” 


PX 2857, the, theatricals at Tavistock House 
reached their climax with the production of 
Wilkie Collins’s ‘Frozen Deep.” This was really 
ambitious, and, looking back on it and recalling the 
little stage on which it had to be played, the ex 
traordinary perfection to which infinite ingenuity 
and endless pains brought it, was always a marvel 
to my father. The theatre was the schoolroom, a 
good-sized room with a bay-window, which bay 
window was used for the stage for this performanc 
with a temporary wooden structure outside. Th 
arrangement was artfully used by the scen: i 
and author, and most satisfactory scenic and 




















For something like three months, three or four 
times a week, rehearsals went on. Describing the 
condition of the house—by-the- the unceasing 
hospitality of the manager was such that the 
butcher called in person on my grandmother one 
day to point out that he was supplying such « 
abnormal quantity of joints that he thought it 
his duty to mention it that he might make sure 
there was no mistake—in a letter to Forster my 
grandfather said: ‘* You will be surprised at the 
Took of the place. It is no more like the schoolroom 
than it is like the sign of the Salutation Inn at 
Ambleside in Westmoreland. The sounds in the 
house remind me, as to the present time, of 
Chatham Dockyard; as to a remote epoch, of the 
building of Noah’s Ark. Joiners are never out of 
the house, and the carpenters appear to be unsettled 
(or settled) for life. All day long a laborer heats size 
over the fire in a great crucible. W. it, drink 
it, breathe it and smell it. Seventy paint-pots 
(which came in a van) adorn the stage, and thereon 
may be beheld Stanny and three Dansons, all 
painting at once. Meanwhile, Tellin, in a secluded 
bower in Brewer Street, Golden Square, plies his 
part of the little undertaking.” And to Macready: 
“You may faintly imagine, my venerable friend, 
the occupation of these also gray hairs, between 
‘Golden Marys, ‘Little Dorrits’ and ‘Household 
Wordses,’ four stage carpenters entirely boarding 
on the premises, a carpenter’s shop erected in the 
back garden, size always boiling over on all the 
lower fires, Stanfield “perpetually elevated on 

lanks and splashing himself from head to foot, 
retin requiring impossibilities from smart gasmen, 
and a legion of prowling nondescripts forever 
slinking in and out. Calm amidst the wreck, your 
aged friend glides away on the ‘Dorrit’ stream, 
forgetting the uproar for a stretch of hours, r 
freshes himself with a ten or twelve mile w; 
pitches headforemost into foaming rehears: 
lacidly emerges for editorial purposes, smokes over 
Buckets of distemper with Mr. Stanfield aforesaid, 
again calmly floats upon the ‘Dorrit’ waters.” 

In the event, the seventy paint-pots, the size and 
the distemper enabled Mr. Tellin to paint a pretty 
drawing-room scene with a sunset effect for the first 
act; while Stanfield arranged the hut in the Arctic 
regions with a back cloth bearing a fine view of the 















































on the coast of Newfoundland with another excel- 
lent back cloth showing the sea and a man-of-war 
at anchor. 
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5. KARPEN & BROS. 


s Lar 


HE pieces shown are true to style and have all the grace of line and} 
beauty of carving of the famous furniture designers of France during | 

The fabric coverings of rich brocades and 
the framework is of choicest woods 
of masterly craftsmanship. 
will last a lifetime, and can be handed down from generation to generation. 
All Karpen Furniture bears our trade-mark shown above, and is sold with the 
unqualified guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded. 


Karpen Guaranteed Upholstered Furniture 


oned woods, in all sorts of finish and covered with the 
's and the best genuine leather, 
ness of the hide. 
s, peels or wears shabby. 
We use Karpen Special Spring Construction which is specified by the 
Government in all its upholstered furnitur 
Cushions are filled with pure, sanitary curled hair of the finest quality. 
Ask any dealer to show you our new line of moderate priced Rocking 
Chairs, best made, most attractive for the price ever offered for sale. 
Karpen furniture is sold only through lea 
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Karpen Sterling Genuine 


ling dealers everywhere. 


Karpen Bldg., 187-188 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
155-157 W. 34th St., New York 
t Furniture 
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some Color Study and Complete 
n stamped with Your Choice of three 
new designs 


Wild Roses, Violets or Holly 


If you will s 
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ntee them to be the bes! 
nd every woman should have the 
is the regular price of the needles with 2c. for pos 
so that you get the Doily, Color Study and Lesson 
lutely free. All we ask is your promise to use only 


RICHARDSON’S GRAND PRIZE FILO SILK 
when embroidering the Doily. 


In Addition to the above every g 
this advertisement will also and postpaid 
the largest and most complete Premium Catalog of 
Fancy ods ever issued. Write today enclosing 
12 cents and state design wanted. 


RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY, Clerk M1 
220-224 A: Street, Chicago, Ill. 


RUG Made WORNOUT 


From 
Your CARPETS. 
Not the ordinary kind, but Rugs worthy of any home. 
Send today for our FRE alog showing colored photo- 
graphs and telling how w old, faded carpet into new 
Rugs that rival genuine orientals in’ beauty and durability. 
They are hand woven any size in many styles and can be 
dyed to match other furnishings. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We also weave the popular Colonial Rag Rug in all sizes, 
shades and designs from new goods or old rag in fast colors. 
Don’t start spring housecleaning until you have 
secured our catalog; A POSTAL BRID 


ITs 
ECONOMY RUG MFG. CO., 1740-42 S. 18th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Reis’ Woven Names | 


keep your Linen free from unsightly laundry marks and | 
ventloss. Woveninnumerousstylesandcolors. Send | 
mp for our interesting booklet showing samples. 
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636 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Cushion 
Rubber Button 


Do not be deceived 
by buttons made of 
wood, painted or col- 
ored to imitate rubber 





THIS GUARANTY 
COUPON —In Yellow 


is attached this way 
to every pair of the 
genuine~BE SURE 
IT’S THERE. 

Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 50c. 


Mailed on receipt of price 


George Frost Company, Makers 
BOSTON 


n 





is Guaranteed to 
Dealer and User 
imperfections 


‘The Buttons and 
| Loops are Licensed 
for use on this 
Hose Supporter 
| “oNty. 






















Oil Your 
CUT GLASS 


with a rag moistened with 
**3-in-One,”’ 
polish briskly 
with dry, soft cloth 
to bring back the original 
sparkling brilliancy. Also clean 
window glass, mirrors and any glassware 
same way. ‘‘3-in-One’’ also cleans and 
polishes finest furniture, lubricates anything. 
Generous sample and oil book free. Ask 
G. W. COLE COMPANY 
41 Broadway 
New York City 









BABY OUTFITS§ 


A congplete line of pretty things for your 
(S&pcl for Mestrated 


baby fagm birth 16 titee/vedgs 
dayalogite, withiupplemént of tiand-made, 


THE OUTFIT CO. Yonkei 
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Most Comfortable—Best Fitting 


Corset ever made.— Because it is boned 
throughout with the celebrated SPIRABONE 
Steels, which give the graceful lines to the 
figure and conform to every motion of the 
body with perfect ease and comfort. 
Spirabone Steels shown in this advertisement have 
been used in the best corsets for five years. They 
have been thoroughly tested and proved Better than 
jebone and a marked advance over any other kind 
of steels or boning. 


Spirabone Will Not Break 


under any ordinary conditions. It does not wear 
through the corset and cut into the body or, clothing. 
It does not deteriorate with age. 

Stout Figures look smaller with LaResista Corsets, 
because this Spirabone can be adjusted to the form 
with more comfort and elasticity. 

The Anchor Belt Attachment can be adjusted to 


reduce the abdomen from 3 to 5 inches as desired. 
PRICES: Short, $3.00; Medium, $3.00 
LA RESISTA and D. H. & C. CORSETS are for sal 
at all corset departments or sent postpaid on receipt of 
Price. Don’t accept substitutes. Look for trade mark, 
the Woven Site Eyelet, on under side of each corset. 


FREE Catalogue and sample of Spirabone; also 
=——— elegant copy of ‘Art of Well Grooming."* 

















No.42 W. 39th 8t. near 


| Downer, Hawes & Sth Ave., New York 


ey 


A superficial 
examination 

cannot tell you 
whether a pair of 
shears or scissors 
are perfectly tempered 
and will cut clean and 
stay sharp. The 


WISS 


a maker whose reputation 
for high quality sh and scissors dates since 
1848, will be a revelation of how shears that are 
skillfully made will cut clean and stay 
even with the hardest usage. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


All our shears and scissors bear this mark, 


we guarantee them to give 
SS &S9, 
ail Ns 


Wherever 
Good Cutlery 
is Sold 





made on honor b 











you absolute satisfaction — 
if not, any dealer is author- Y* 
ized to give youanew pair NEWARK NJ. 
without charge—o will, U.S.A. 


Write for our Free Book “‘ Pointed Sharpness," which 
describes and illustrates all styles, sizes and prices 


J. WISS & SONS CO. 


Makers of Shears, Scissors, Razors, etc., 
15-39 Littleton Ave., Newark, N. 


OURS..FOR.THE..ASKING 


Supplementary Catalog M, showing 1908 designs in Wallachian, 
Shadow, Ey elt Embroid Lace-making Braids and Patterns, 
ped 


inens, Pillow Covers, Perforated Patterns, Stamping 
Outfits, and the v Latest. Designs for Shirt Waists. BI 
SURE TO SEE THIS CATALOG BEFORE GETTING YOUR NEW 
WAIST. Send postal today. 
Latest Design for Wallachian 





LH 2682 
Above designs sta 


LH 2671 


ped in following sizes on good linen: 18 in., 
; S4in., $1.75. 


mey refunded. 


7 Marshfield Avenue, Chicago 


Save 75% on your Flavoring Extracts 


The No-Al Flavors (24 f& sales have grown from 
kinds) positively save nothing to 60,000 
you 75%, as a 25 tubesa month, show- 
equals 10 to 16 ounce ing thathousekeep- 
of the old-fashioned ers appreciate the 
alcohol flavori purity and economy 
tracts. Our origin ‘of No-Al Flavors. 
process, that saves Buy of your grocer, 
this costly alcohol, or mailed direct, 


gives the purest fla: mary yortie 250 
vors known at ¥ the ‘Valuable Cook Book Free. 


ordinary cost. General Agents Wanted 
Inalittleover 0.H.STUART & CO. 
ayear our 21 Stuart Block, Newark, N.Y. 











' He gave them notice early in the course of rehear: 


| close of my grandfather’s life, and must 


_ ever heard, but don’t do it.” 


, so bad as the doctors had su 


MY GRANDFATHER AS 
AN ACTOR 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 


In some respects my father thought that my 
grandfather’s performance in the ‘Frozen Deep” 
excelled that in the “ Lighthouse,” and in one scene 
his realism was great and to my father somewhat 
painful. In the last act, in a demented condition, 
my grandfather had to rush off the stage, and my 
father and three or four others had to stop him. 









als that he meant fighting in earnest, and th 
soon found he meant it. He went at it with sucl 
a determination that they really did have to fight, 
and my father, being leader of the attacking party, 
and bearing the brunt of the first onslaught, was 
tossed in all directions, and was black and blue 
several times before the first performance. 


He Appeared Before the Royal Family 


THE play was given some three or four times at 
Tavistock House, and then the stage was dis- 
mantled, never again to be restored. The ‘Frozen 
Deep” was also played for the Jerrold fund, at the 
Gallery of Illustration and at the Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, where the little fit-up looked small 
enough, but where the play, nevertheless, went as 
well as ever it had at Tavistock House. 

There was also a memorable private performance 
at the Gallery of Illustration before the Queen and 
the Prince Consort, accompanied among others by 
the Princess Royal and the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, just engaged to be married. Here Her 
Majesty expressed a wish to see my grandfather, 
and of the difficulty which stood in the way of his 
paying his respects he wrote: ‘‘My gracious sov- 
ercign was so pleased that she sent round begging 
me to go and see her and accept her thanks. I 
replied that I was in my farce dress, and must beg 
to be excused. Whereupon she sent again, saying 
that the dress couldn’t be so ridiculous as that, 
and repeating the request. I sent my duty in reply, * 
but again hoped Her Majesty would have the 
kindness to excuse my presenting myself in a cos- 
tume and appearance that were not my own.” 
My grandfather succeeded in carrying his point, 
and the opportunity of presenting himself in his 
own dress did not occur until the year of his death. 
At that interview, although it was thirteen years 
after the performance of the ‘‘Frozen Deep,” Her 
Majesty spoke of the deep impression made on 
her by his acting, and, when he stated, in answer to 
a question, that the piece had not been very suc- 
cessful on the public stage, said that it did not 
surprise her, as it had no longer the advantage of 
his performance in it. | 


As Reader of His Own Books tn Public 


‘HE ‘Frozen Deep,” then, was the last appear- 
ance of my grandfather as an actor in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the word, but after one or two 
appearances as a reader in the cause of charity he 
appealed to the public in another guise, as a pro- | 
fessional reader of his own books, his first appear- 
ance in this character being on April 29, 1858, at 
Saint Martin’s Hall, in London. How wonderful 
those readings were, and into what a success they 
ew, are matters of history, but, unfortunately, they 
lid have a distinct bearing upon the premature 
said to 
have hastened his death, even if they did not 
actually bring it about. The first two series, 1858- 
1859 and 1861-1863, did no particular harm, 
though there were distinct indications of overwork. 
But in the early part of 1865 there was a somewhat 
severe attack of illness, and perfect rest was nec- 
essary, and that perfect rest was not taken. In 
1867 my grandfather paid his second visit to 
America, and after his return came the new read- 
ing, that of the Sikes and Nancy murder. My 
father happened at this period to be alone with 
my grandfather at Gadshill. The former was 
y at work in the library, supposing my 
grandfather to be in the Swiss chalet in the shrub- 
bery across the road. Presently my father heard 
anoise as if a tremendous row were going on 
outside, and as if two people were engaged in a 
violent quarrel, which threatened serious results. 
It being a country infested with tramps, he 
looked upon the disturbance at first as merely 
one of the usual domestic incidents of tramp life 
arising from some tramp beating his wife, as was 
quite the common custom, and he gave it hardly 
a moment’s attention. Presently the noise came 
again and yet again, worse than before, until he 
thought it really necessary to ascertain what was 
going on. Stepping out of the house on to the 
lawn at the back, he soon discovered the cause 
of the disturbance. There, at the other end of 
the meadow, was my grandfather, striding up 
and down, gesticulating violently, and, in the 
character of Bill Sikes, murdering Nancy as 
brutally as possible. 





His Very Last Appearance 


ATER dinner he told my grandfather what he 
had seen and had a private reading all to him- 
self, and his verdict was: ‘‘The finest thing I have 
There was other 
opposition, but of no avail; nothing could stop my 
grandfather, and the series commenced with the 
murder of Nancy added to the program, and 
went on until Nature stepped in and brought the 
series to a sudden close in April, 1869, by a break- 
down, and my grandfather had made what bade 
fair to be his last appearance as a reader and 
actor. The enforced rest brought about some im- 
provement, but there was to be a farewell series of 
twelve readings at Saint James’s Hall, and my 
father had no sort of doubt whatever that that 
farewell series completed the work which the mur- 
der reading had practically begun, and, if my 
grandfather's death could be attributed to any one 
thing, killed him. Mr. Frank Beard, my grand- 
father’s medical man, said to my father at this 
time, ‘‘I have had some steps put up against the 
side of the platform, Charley. You must be there 
every night, and if you see your father falter in the 
least you must run up and catch him, and bring 
him off to me, or, by Heaven, he’ll die before them 
all.” What my father felt during those readings 
may be imagined, but, strangely enough, he said, 
he remembered very well that on the very last 
night of all, March 15, 1870, he thought he had 
never heard my grandfather read the “Christmas 
Carol”? and “The Trial from Pickwick” so well 
and with so little effort, and almost felt inclined to 
hope against hope that things had not really been 
posed. But it was 
not to be, and on that fifteenth day of May, 1870, ; 
my grandfather had made his last appearance on 
any stage as an actor. 
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Kitchen 


OSIEP catinets 


al Features that make them different, better, 
and more convenient than any other kitchen cabinet. 

Husbands, when you get your wife a kitchen cabinet 
get her a real cabinet—a labor-saving kitchen ma- 
chine, that is not merely a collection of shelves, hooks 
and dark bins, but a modern, perfected unit that 
really saves labor and money. 

These special features tell the story. Show this ad- 
vertisement to her. She will know their importance. 


| Sugar Bi 


The sugar bin is the 
most cleverly devised 
bin in the Hoosier. 

The bulk ofthe sugar 
is held in the upper 
part of the bin as the 
opening is only large 
enough toallowa small 
quantity to run in the 
lower part. When a 
scoopful is taken out 
the same quantity 
drops down, 


Ho 


have Sp 
HOGS 


SUGAR BIN 





FLOUR BIN 


Flour Bin 


The flour is put in 
at the top, passes 
through the entire bin, 
and is taken out thor: 
oughly sifted at the 
bottom. Thus no 
mouldy flour can ac- 
cumulate. The bin is 
self-cleaning, made of 
metal and white wood. 














Aluminum Work- 
Table Top 


can be drawn out be- 
yond the front of the 
cabinet over 11 inches, 
adding more than one: 
third to the working 
space. 


Want List 


Everything needed 
in the kitchen, 
alphabetically ar- 
ranged — simple and 
effective system for 
keeping stock. 





Recipe Cabinet 


100 recipe cards, 
labelled Bread, Cake 
and Desserts, 'Eggs, 
Fish, Meats, Miscella- 
neous, Salads, Sauces, 
Soups, Vegetables. 




















Spice Cabinet 








and labelled Ginger; 
Cloves, Cream of Tar- 
tar, Allspice, Baking 

Other cabinets do not have 
these special features and the 
extra convenient Hoosier ar: 
rangement that saves hundreds 
of steps each day. Besides, 
remember this important fact: 


The “Hoosier” is Low in Price 


Hoosier sliding shelves slide in and out the 
same as drawers, and the contents of the cupboard 
can be brought to the front within easy reach by drawing out the shelf. 


The Labor Saver Every Woman Wants 


Every woman who does not own a Hoosier is doing unnecessary work —is 
taking thousands of unnecessary footsteps. A Hoosier will not only save all 
this work, but will cut the time she now spends in the kitchen in two. 

There is probably a dealer in your city handling the Hoosier. Go into his 
store and see what a wonderful labor saver the Hoosier is. Get the Hoosier 
catalogue, whether there is a dealer in your city or not. It is full of valu- 
able suggestions. In case there is no dealer in your city, write us. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 


NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 
Western Address: StationG, San Francisco, Calif. 


SPICE CABINET 


BREAD AND CAKE BOX 


LH. 


2 1 want to 
havea Hoosier 
Kitchen Cabinet 
some day. “With- 
out any obligation 
“on my part, please send 
me your catalogue. 





Name 












Magnificent Book of 
Grand Rapids Furniture 


205 Pages. Over 650 Illustrations. Complete Descriptions. Everything 
in Furniture for Library, Parlor, Hall, Dining-Room and Bed-Room —also 
Office Furniture. The artistic and intrinsic worth of ‘Grand Rapids” 
Furniture is universally recognized. 

The Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Co.’s Desire is to See at Least One 

Piece of “Grand Rapids” Furniture in Every American Home. 

We ship anything you want 


Direct from Factory to Home on Ten Days’ 
Approval, at Dealer’s Discounts 


With the Free Book, we will send you our Factory Discount Certificate 
which saves you the dealer's profit on every purchase, large or small. 

More than 100,000 satisfied customers prove the popularity and success 
of our plan. This is the only furniture sold under the 


GRAND RAPIDS GOLD BOND GUARANTEE 


Sign and mail the coupon or write a letter today to 


Free 












Grand Rapids Furniture Mfg. Company 
66 Fulton Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Please send Book and Discount Certificate to 


Sign and Mail 
Free Book and 


Discount Certificate 


Name 


Address_ 








Write at Once Giving the Name of Your Druggist 
and we will send you 
free this handsome 
burner (3 inch siz 
with your first 25c 
package of Incens 


Name 











A Hygienic Vapor 
Burn it in Your Home 

Incenso has been used by the Oriental people for over 6,000 

years and is now being introduced into America. It creates 


a sensation wherever shown, When burned it emits a per- 
fumed hygienic vapor that penetrates the entire atmosphere. 


Disease Germs, Noxious Smells and Unpleasant Odors 














3 ells and One full 
Cannot Possibly Exist in this Vapor. B =e 
Incenso will positively destroy, in a few minutes, BE ne eee EOC 
cabbage —any vegetable : a and the 
She Si-ronm fe soothes the pat Pre, fullsize package of 25e ( "atte 
fies t urned in clothes closets i r 1s seh fonts 3 
Dota, : pa et Full Value... .. -50c) Siah 


Your own experience with Incenso will prove more to its Try it one week and if not pleased we will refund 
advantage than any claims we could write. your money in full. Send coupon and 25c today. 


Your Own Druggist, if He has Incenso, is Authorized to Make the Same Introductory Offer as Advertised Above. 


THE INCENSO COMPANY, 418 Fifth Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color Silk, Wool, Cotton and Mixed Goods at one boiling, fast, beautiful colors. your druggist or mailed at 100 
per package. Write for free booklet —How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors. MONROE DRUG CO.) Quincy, Ml. 
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Ask your dealer 
for -“Gage Hats- 


A booklet of some forty 
rawings of new spring 
les, like those above:) 
ill be sent on request. 
Address Dept: xx- 
age Brothers & 
*Chicago- 














| much about the technicalities of 


© 


WHAT | DID WITH MY 
TWO DAUGHTERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


boys of the ‘tcrowd” learned that they were 
welcome, that they could come and go freely, so 
long as they were putting on no airs and as- 
suming no privileges. Somehow I felt flattered 
when two of them came to me for advice about 
their school work. 1 glad they did it, for 











it put them at once on a firmer footing and 
gave me a better insight into the nature of the 





And in the later school years, as the young men 
came to accomp the girls to parties and dances, 
there was no sitting in the parlor or waiting in the 
hall. They came to the library as readily as if they 
had the full freedom of the hous 
been the fact since they we 
was neither embarrassment nor a jance in the 
actions. It seems to me that such is the better 
way. To the sensitive parent the night wher the 
daughter first arranges for other company than 
the accustomed protection of her father brings a 
keen sense of loss. It seems that something has 
been taken from the home life—as indeed there 
has. But the story of man and woman is certainly 
old and we all have lived it. Far better that you 
should know with whom your daughter is spending 
the evening, where she is spending it and in what 
associations, than to be ignorant of any one of 
these things. I would rather have the boys come 
to my house than to have my girls mect them only 
at the homes of their friends. 


















—as indeed had 
¢ children—and the 





a 


















Shopping Excursions with Their Father 


Fer along time it appeared to me that the matter 
of dress was no part of the father’s concern. 
But women like a man’s opinion. On more than 
one shopping excursion have I gone, and J have 
learned to give more or less valuable advice on the 
colors and styles of gowns. The father can help 
the daughter greatly if he will. He may not know 
s, but if he 
is pleased and says so, if he is willing to express 
the satisfaction he fecls when a gown is suitable, 
he brings his daughter closer to him in the friendli- 
ness, the chumlike good-will that goes to make home 
delightful and the developing woman stronger. 
The father’s word is influential in the selection cf 
ornaments. If he prefer the few substantial things 
rather than the abundance of tawdry decorations, 
the.daughter will in most instances do the same. 
He can do much to develop good taste in these 
things and to make his girls sensible women. 

As the years go on, the matter of health is as 
essential as in the childhood stage. How can the 
father help to keep healthy the girl budding into 
womanhood and with ever-increasing demands on 
her strength? If he will sacrifice something of his 
own time and energy it is not difficult. In too 
many instances the father at this period holds 
aloof. He looks upon his children’s friends as 
persons with whom he must not come in touch, 





| and, though his heart aches for the friendliness 


that goes out to others, he has not the courage to 
ask it for himsclf. So he haunts the back porch; 


| he gives up the carriage to the girls; he walks when 


for pretty and comfortable garments 
for home and out-door wear doesn’t 
applytoany yarn. Onlythe best yarns, 
like Fleisher’s, can give the distinctive 
appearance demanded by fashion. 
Garments made of the Fleisher Yarns 
hold their shape and retain their soft- 
ness under the test of wear and w: 
Whether you want Knitting Worst 
Saxony, Germantown, Shetland Flo: 
Spanish or Ice Wool, etc., see that the 
Fleisher trade-mark is on every skein. 
Itis placed there for your protection. It 
is a personal pledge of quality. A sub- 
stitute may mean failure. Insist on see- 
ing the Fleisher trade-mark and be sure. 
“Pleisher’s Knitting and Crochetin, 
sent for 24 trade-mark tickets and 
tions for m: 
w style urments. 
Manual, without tickets, 20 cents. 
S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER 
Department 17 Philadelphia 























Manual” 
cents for 
ng all 
Price of 











c ound the waist 
by strong cord. 


Safe Sure Reliable 


v for tt. 
send us 


HEATO 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





MFG. CO. | 


| was as it should be. 


| tell him tha 


| the ‘sentiment that prompted 


there is company, and is finally merely the money- 


making machine of the family and is ignored in the | 
‘al eifal 


airs except on the most formal occasions. 
all his own fault. Let him keep young 
is daughters—it will do him as much good 
as it does them. 





This Picture Should be More Familiar 


PICTURE that has remained with me through 
many S. presented one evening on the 
street of our little ci 














lapel, and at each side was a beautiful young 
woman; he was escorting them to the theatre with 
all the grace of a gallant. His face fairly shone 
with happiness and the daughters were aglow with 
pride in their father’s courtesy and pleasure. ‘This 
When womanhood dawns 
too often is there the restraint, the desertedness, 
the forsakenness of age, the reckless forgetfulness. 
of youth—altogether another picture. 

Association with youth keeps the father young. 
He should never grow too old to be his daughters’ 
companion, or to take an interest in the things that 
they enjoy. He should he their confidant as long 
as possible, and their adviser always in the things 
that are of moment and that will serve to make 
them better women. 

This confidence can be so carried into mature 

















life that there will be a willingness to discuss the | 


future freely, and it may be that the hold on the 
daughter’s ideals and confidence will be so thor- 
oughly impressed that the father can direct her 
way well into the unknown world that she must 
enter alone. 


The Father's Reward 
AS? his reward? It is when at the end of the 





comes and slips her arm around his neck and kisses 
away the wrinkles in his brow; it is when the dark 
tresses of laughing ‘“‘sweet sixteen” are rested 
against his own whitening locks, while cherry lips 
he is the dearest father on earth, It 
is when he is. d in scriousn: 
problems of theirs that a man’s advice can some- 
times do much to solve—when he feels that he is 
a part of his daughters’ life, and that they think of 
him as precious to them all the day through. 

Of course the time will come to most of us when 
there will be another manly face in the family 
circle, when the daughter will have another to 
whom she will turn—but the father has been remiss 
in his long years of opportunity if he has not in 
that time so wound himself into the affections of 
his child that she still holds him dear and is thought- 
ful of him in every phase of after life. If he has 
done this, and has given her a strong, healthy body, 
a clean, womanly, noble soul, developed in learn- 
ing’s way, he has accomplished what he should. 

My clder daughter is to be wedded soon. She 
came to me the other evening and with arm around 
my neck told me about it. ‘One thing must be 
done,” she went on; ‘‘when I am married 1 shall 
go to the altar with you. I want to pass from your 
care to that of my husband—you best father that 
ever was.” 

I know my cyes will be moist when I give her 
away, as they are now at the very thought of it, but 
er desire thrilled 
my soul, and was one of the rewards of my part in 
making her the sweet, comely, high-minded young 
woman that she is. 





























I met them under the arc | 
light—a hard-working miller and his two daughters. | 
He had on his Sunday clothes, a rose was in his | 


day a tall, graceful, golden-haired maiden | 


concerning those | 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for March 1908 








ae 


sisters, 





inches 





some a 


but not as over-de: 
coutil or white batiste. 
Price $3.00. 





ble coutil in white or drab. 
36. Price $3.00. 


drab. Sizes 22 to 36. Price $3.00. 


Ask any dealer ar 








WEINGARTEN BROS., Mfrs., 








The Perfect 


Corset | 


: for : 
~ | LargeWomen S 


It places over- 
developed women on 
the same basis as their slender ~ 
It tapers off the bust, flat- 
tens the abdomen, and absolutely 
reduces the hips from one to five 
Not a harness—not a cumber- 
ir, no torturing straps, but the 
most scientific example cf corsctry, 
boned in such a manner as to give the 
wearer absolute freedom of movement. 


Reduso 770 for large women above the average in weight, 
eloped as those for whom 750 is meant. 
Hose supporters front and sides. 


Reduso 750 for unusually large tall women. 
Hose supporters front and sides. 


Reduso 760 for unusually large short women. 


ywhere to show you the new W. B. “hip sub- 
duing’’? models, which will produce the correct figure for prev 
ing modes, or any of our numerous styles which are made in such 
a variety as to guarantee a perfect fit for every type of figure. 


From $1.00 to $3.00 per pair. 















Ve 
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Made of white 
Sizes 20 to 36. 


Made of dura 
Sizes 22 to 





In white or 


il- 





377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














Buckingham 
-okirt. Rack 


One of the largest skirt manufacturers in 
America, realizing from experience the abso- 
lute necessity for a per- 
fect device to hangskirts 
and petticoats, has in- 
vented the Buc 
Skirt Rack. \We claim 
for this Rack that it is 
the only device that pre- 
serves the original lines of 
the garment, needs no ad- 
justing alwaysready louse. 
Simply insert skirts between 
springs — garments are always 
im sight and in perfect condi 
tion. The Buckingham Rack 
consists of the finest of si 
springs radiating from met 

bracket, between which the 

skirts are held in even tension 
by means of sub-springs. 

Easily attached to door or 
® othersuitableplaces. Should 

be in ever 

will last 

time. 
Write 
PE for name 

of dea 
Price of Rack, $1.75 setts the Bucking 
ham Rack in your town. If no de: 
ship direct upon receipt of price —B 


BUCKINGHAM BROS. CO. 


177-179 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
5 PROPOSITION. 


Vee 


Does Your. Granite’ Dishyor, 
Grane eee eee 


USE COLLETTE’S PATENT PATCHES 
mend all leaks in all utensils—tin, brass, 
copper, graniteware, hot water bags, 
solder, cement or rivet. Anyone can i 
fit any surface. Send for sample pack: 
Complete package assorted sizes, 25c. post 
paid. Agents wanted. 
GOLLETTE MFG. CO., Box 300, Amsterdam, N.Y. 


























































SEXTON’S TELESCOPIC 
POCKET PENCIL 


Sterling silver, 3% ins. lonz. 
Handsome raised de- 
sign — French 
grayfinish 






men or wom 
engraved FR 
Money bac 











paid $1.00 if desired. 
Large illustrated catalog of Silver Novel- 


ties, Watches, Diamonds, Cut Glass, etc., FR 


GEO. W. SEXTON, Jeweler, 1322-126 State St., Chicago, Il. 















Send 1 0c 


for a 
sample 


of 





Swedish 


Hair Powder 


The Dry Shampoo that cleanses 
the hair without washing. 











Removes dust, grease and excessive oil after brushing. Not 
{njurious. "A Liberal sample and ous pamphlet “low to 
have handsome Hair'’ mailed on receipt of 10c. Regular 


size 60c, and $1.00 per box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 








This pattern 
is only one of many illustrated in our catalog, 


and shows the beauty and unusualness of the 
patterns we offer at wonderfully little prices in 


“Art-Stitch” Beadings and 


Insertions 
The patterns are copies of expensive hand-made laces—real 
crochet, hand. 


je fagotting, 
fine Parisian 
put into low 
12, 24 and 36 yards and over, at prices 
$100 a dozen yards. Our catalog sent fre 


JULIUS STRAUSS & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 








sno unsightly holes in hat 
mings. Pins can not drop jj 
out, yet may be removed at will, 
2 Pins and 4 Sockets 
Supplying 2 Hats - 25c 











Ask your dealer for *Catch-On"* Hat 
Pins. he hasn't then 1 us his 
name and we will suppl 1 direct 





y 
Manufactured only by the 


J. SCOTT-BLAKE CO., Portland, Me. 





== READY-TO-USE 


PIPIN G Indispensable in 


the Sewing Room 
Made in 


bric, Lawn, Batiste, India Linon, 
Pure Linen and Silk — Different widths. 





















| Send for illustrated booklet ‘A 
* Sewing Room Friend,” it contains 
gy many hints about sewing, mak- 
Ss ing garments ana fancy work. 

| RE WM, E, WRIGHT & SON'S CO. 
be Dept. J 383-385 Broadway, N.Y. 


Pony Rigs for 
an Boys and Girls 














Nothing else could give your children 

so much ple: Tony 

line of wheeled vehicle sleighs, 

all styles, strong, roon combine 

best n 1, 071 signs, expert 
* AE workmanship.—nobby and durable. 


OUR PONY FARM js the best stuckeil 


in the West Prompt shipments. [lustrated catalog free. 


Michigan Buggy Co,s 445 Office Building, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





